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PREFACE 

The  attitude  of  teachers  of  speech  toward  their  subject  has 
been  steadily  developing  during  the  past  three  decades.  Thirty 
years  ago  their  chief  concern  was  with  rhetoric  and  declama- 
tion. Then  came  a  period  of  rapid  assimilation  of  the  con- 
tributions of  psychology.  The  speech  correction  movement 
brought  with  it  an  emphasis  upon  the  physiology  of  speech. 
More  recently  mental  hygiene  and  personality  adjustment 
have  been  stressed.  In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  world 
there  is  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  demand  that  speech  be  used 
as  a  moral  force  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Effective 
teaching  and  study  of  speech  must  take  all  these  elements 
into  account  and  make  them  part  of  an  organic  whole. 

Training  for  Effective  Speech  is  designed  to  offer  such  an 
eclectic  approach.  The  author  has,  for  instance,  empha- 
sized much  more  than  has  been  customary  the  social  respon- 
sibility of  the  public  speaker.  This  point  of  view  is  not  only 
developed  in  a  special  chapter  on  the  ethics  of  speech,  but  is 
implicit  in  the  entire  book. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  discoveries  in  motiva- 
tion made  by  psychologists  and  sociologists  ought  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  established  and  tested  principles  of  rhet- 
oric, rather  than  used  to  displace  them.  Our  students  of 
speech  can  learn  much  not  only  from  James,  Allport,  and 
the  latest  research  monographs,  but  also  from  the  earlier 
rhetoricians  and  orators.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  sources 
have  been  freely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

The  author  has  surveyed  a  wide  variety  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  beginning  speaker.  He  has  tried  to  sho\>* 
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him  not  only  how  to  make  public  speeches,  but  also  how  to 
improve  his  conversation  and  his  ordinary  social  relation- 
ships. A  program  of  mental  hygiene  is  suggested  to  care  for 
the  commoner  types  of  personality  maladjustment.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  tremendous  power  of  propaganda  in  the 
modern  world,  the  readers  are  given  directions  which  should 
help  them  to  analyze,  judge,  and,  when  necessary,  to  resist 
the  persuasive  appeals  which  daily  confront  them. 

Above  all,  the  book  has  been  made  as  functional  as  pos- 
sible. The  author  has  sought  to  combine  the  virtues  of  both 
the  handbook  and  the  survey  type  of  text.  While  the  begin- 
ning speaker  is  given  a  background  of  information  touching 
upon  all  phases  of  the  speaking  task,  a  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  this  information  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  of  immediate  use  in  solving  his  speech  problems  as  they 
arise. 

In  every  phase  of  the  discussion,  the  speech  process  is 
treated  as  a  whole,  rather  than  in  isolated  parts.  While  the 
beginning  speaker's  attention  is  directed  successively  to  spe- 
cific aspects  of  his  problems,  in  order  that  he  may  systemati- 
cally build  up  speech  skills,  he  is  continually  urged  to  re- 
member the  relationship  of  those  parts  to  the  whole.  The 
author  does  not  believe  that  composition  or  delivery  or  any 
of  their  parts  ought  to  be  considered  in  isolation.  This  point 
of  view  has  necessarily  involved  some  repetition,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  beginning  speaker  will  thereby  be  indelibly 
impressed  with  the  concept  of  the  wholeness  and  unity  of 
the  complete  speech. 

This  book  is  designed  for  those  who  believe  that  good 
speaking  is  impossible  without  thorough  preparation,  and 
without  emphasis  upon  the  content  as  well  as  the  delivery 
of  speeches.  The  beginning  speaker  is  shown  in  some  detail 
how  to  discover  for  himself  the  most  suitable  topics  for  his 
speeches,  and  how  to  develop  and  support  his  ideas  ade- 
quately. It  is  assumed  throughout  that  an  important  aspect 
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of  learning  to  speak  effectively  consists  in  the  proper  selec- 
tion and  development  of  the  materials  which  compose  the 
speeches. 

Training  for  Effective  Speech  is  planned  to  fit  various 
types  of  courses.  The  chapters  are  so  arranged  that  any 
teacher  can  readily  follow  any  order  of  development  which 
he  wishes.  Part  I  may  be  followed  by  the  section  on  com- 
position, on  audience  relationships,  or  on  delivery.  Or  all 
three  of  the  sections  may  be  used  concurrently,  with  suc- 
cessive assignments  in  each.  For  a  one-semester  course  the 
teacher  might  omit  (or  assign  for  supplementary  reading) 
Chapters  8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  18,  and  19.  Those  who  may  wish 
to  expand  the  reading  assignments  will  find  a  brief  anno- 
tated reading  list  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  author  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  development  of 
speaking  ability  is  not  easy;  but  he  hopes  that  the  task  may 
nonetheless  be  pleasant.  The  users  of  this  text  should  find 
in  it  a  close  concern  with  their  own  immediate  problems, 
and  a  practical  consideration  of  the  best  means  for  their 
solution. 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  aims  that  have  been  set  forth, 
the  author  has  not  only  drawn  upon  the  results  of  his  own 
classroom  experience  and  the  published  results  of  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  He  has  also  made  liberal  use  of  the  reactions 
of  his  students  to  their  own  problems,  in  order  that  their 
point  of  view  might  always  be  kept  in  mind.  The  following 
pages  bear  witness  to  the  extent  of  their  co-operation. 

The  author  owes  much  gratitude  to  the  very  generous 
spirit  with  which  his  fellow  teachers  have  permitted  him  to 
draw  upon  their  experience  and  judgment.  To  all  of  the 
friends  whose  ideas,  attitudes,  and  information  have  con- 
tributed to  shaping  the  author's  point  of  view  toward  speech 
training,  adequate  acknowledgment  is  impossible.  To  a 
group  of  his  own  former  teachers,  Dr.  Henry  Lee  Ewbank, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Professor  John  L.  Casteel, 
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of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  Professor  Carlyn  R.  Winger, 
of  Oregon  State  College,  the  author  is  indebted  not  only  for 
general  advice,  but  for  their  observations  upon  portions  of 
the  manuscript.  For  critical  guidance  in  his  ventures  into 
the  field  of  psychology,  the  author  is  grateful  to  Dr.  Philip  L. 
Harriman,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  of 
Bucknell  University.  To  Dr.  Harry  W.  Robbins,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  English  of  Bucknell  University,  is  due 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  reading  of  large  portions  of  the 
manuscript,  and  for  his  suggestions  on  matters  of  style  and 
arrangement.  Professor  Harold  P.  Zelko,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  J.  Burnshaw,  of  The  Cordon 
Company,  have  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  finished  form 
of  the  book  with  their  penetrating,  sympathetic,  and  specific 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  arrangement,  emphasis,  and 
articulation  of  the  material.  Special  acknowledgment  must 
be  reserved  for  Professor  Lionel  Crocker,  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity, who  read  the  entire  manuscript  as  it  was  written, 
and  whose  broad  experience  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
rhetorical  principles  find  many  an  echo  in  these  pages.  The 
patience  and  skill  of  the  author's  secretary,  Miss  Lois  Clasen, 
deserve  commendation.  And  finally  the  author  is  happy  to 
pay  tribute  where  it  is  abundantly  due— to  the  constant, 
alert,  and  effective  influence  of  his  wife  through  the  entire 
course  of  the  book's  preparation. 

Yet  with  all  of  this  assistance,  upon  which  he  has  drawn 
liberally,  the  author  must  admit  his  own  responsibility  for 
any  errors  of  fact  or  of  judgment  which  the  book  may 
contain. 

r.  t.  o. 

Lewisburg,  Penna. 
April,  1939 
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Part  I 
SURVEYING  THE  PROBLEMS 


Chapter  i 

OUR  USE  OF  SPEECH 


As  you  enter  upon  a  plan  of  speech  training,  what  are  your 
expectations?  Have  you  definitely  formulated  your  ideas  as 
to  precisely  what  your  speech  needs  are,  and  as  to  what  role 
speech  plays  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  today? 

That  there  have  been  great  ages  of  oratory  in  the  past— in 
the  Greece  of  Demosthenes,  the  Rome  of  Cicero,  the  England 
of  Burke,  the  France  of  Danton,  the  America  of  Webster— 
everyone  of  course  agrees.  But  to  lament  that  these  great 
days  are  gone,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  do,  is  curious 
indeed  in  twentieth-century  America.  For  there  never  has 
been  a  country  as  speech-conscious  and  as  dependent  upon 
speech  for  entertainment,  for  business,  and  for  leadership,  as 
the  United  States  is  today.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Ameri- 
cans spend  a  billion  hours  a  week  listening  to  their  radios, 
almost  two  hundred  million  hours  a  week  at  the  talking 
movies,  and  even  more  time  in  social  conversation.  At  no 
other  time  or  place  in  history  have  there  flourished  so  many 
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after-dinner  speeches,  business  conferences,  annual  conven- 
tions, clubs  devoted  to  book-reviewing  and  other  speech  ac- 
tivities, lectures,  and  political  debates.  Such  relatively  new 
speech  activities  as  panel  discussions,  lecture  forums,  round 
table  discussions,  and  town  meetings  of  the  air  are  growing  in 
popularity.  In  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  century  pub- 
lic speaking  has  been  democratized  and  adapted  for  wide- 
spread use  as  it  has  been  at  no  other  time  or  place. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SPEECH  TRAINING 

Yet  despite  its  universal  practice  and  importance  today, 
speech  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  inheritance.  Everyone  has 
had  to  learn  to  speak.  Some  have  learned  to  speak  with  a  for- 
eign accent,  others  to  speak  ungrammatically;  some  have 
acquired  only  a  small  vocabulary,  whereas  others  have  gained 
command  of  a  wide  range  of  terms  and  a  knowldege  of  how 
to  use  them  with  precision  and  correctness.  Furthermore, 
some  people  as  they  grow  older  develop  a  fluent,  confident, 
conversational  command  of  their  speech,  while  others  be- 
come self-conscious,  timid,  and  all  but  inarticulate.  Looking 
about  among  our  acquaintances,  we  realize  that  vast  gulfs 
separate  them  in  their  effectiveness  as  private  or  public 
speakers.  Yet  a  few  years  ago,  as  babies,  all  of  them  were 
equally  incapable  of  any  articulate  speech.  What  has  made 
the  difference?  Although  the  factors  are  numerous,  it  is  plain 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  some  of  us  have  learned  to 
speak  better  than  others. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  this  learning  process 
ought  not  to  be  stopped  now.  True,  we  have  all  absorbed 
enough  about  oral  communication  to  make  other  people 
understand  in  a  general  way  what  we  are  trying  to  say.  Some- 
times this  understanding  is  immediate,  clear,  and  exact 
enough  for  our  purposes.  But  there  are  many  more  times 
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when  it  dismally  fails.  Perhaps  you  have  had  the  mortifying 
experience  of  answering  a  question  in  class  only  to  have  the 
professor  reject  your  answer  and  then  accept  from  someone 
else  substantially  what  you  were  trying  to  say.  Or  perhaps 
you  have  explained  to  someone  how  a  certain  game  should  be 
played,  or  a  puzzle  worked,  or  some  object  constructed,  and 
have  found  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  carry  our  your  in- 
structions. Or  maybe  you  have  been  amazed  because  an  inno- 
cent remark  you  made  to  a  friend  has  caused  a  coolness 
between  you  and  a  widening  rift  in  your  friendship.  Possibly, 
even,  you  have  been  one  of  the  speakers  of  whom  audiences 
have  moaned,  "Oh  that  he  knew  how  to  say  what  he  has  to 
say,  and  be  done  with  it!"  If  you  have  never  been  in  any  of 
these  predicaments,  you  are  a  rare  individual  indeed. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  occasional  attitude  that 
there  is  really  nothing  of  much  importance  to  be  learned 
about  speech?  Of  course,  it  is  admitted  that  one  needs  a  little 
practice  to  overcome  the  feelings  of  stage  fright  and  to  ac- 
quire confidence.  But  as  to  the  actual  serious  study  of  the 
principles  of  speech— Haven't  we  spoken  and  listened  to 
speech  all  our  lives?  What  is  there  left  to  learn? 

To  answer  this  last  question  you  should  remind  yourself 
of  all  that  needs  to  be  learned  by  speakers  whom  you  hear— 
public  speakers,  ministers,  salesmen,  students  reciting  in  class- 
rooms, professors  lecturing,  and  people  engaged  in  social  con- 
versation. Then,  if  this  survey  does  not  convince  you  of  the 
need  for  training  in  the  principles  of  effective  speech,  con- 
sider this  problem:  There  is  sufficient  knowledge  of  applied 
science  in  the  world  to  make  it  a  simple  matter  to  produce 
goods  enough  for  everyone  to  have  an  abundance;  yet  many 
are  in  want.  There  is  enough  good  will  and  desire  for  peace 
to  make  warfare  an  anachronistic  outrage;  yet  nations  con- 
tinue to  prepare  for  war,  to  expect  it,  and,  in  large  areas  of 
the  globe,  actually  to  fight.  There  is  enough  sociological 
knowledge   to   decrease  appreciably  the  amount  of  crime, 
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poverty,  and  unhappiness  among  mankind;  yet  progress  in 
this  direction  is  distressingly  slow.  In  short,  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  distribution— distribution  of  ideas,  of  facts, 
of  attitudes;  the  problem,  in  brief,  of  a  failure  of  effective 
communication  among  individuals.  What  is  needed  as  much 
as  anything  else  in  the  world  today,  both  for  the  world's  good 
and  for  our  individual  good,  is  increased  effectiveness  in 
speech. 

Before  you  decide  to  remain  satisfied  with  such  speech  skill 
as  you  may  already  possess,  you  might  well  consider  the  fol- 
lowing relevant  questions.  Are  you  always  able  to  express  the 
full  extent  of  your  knowledge  when  it  is  called  for?  Are  you 
able  to  make  clear  your  motives  when  they  are  questioned? 
If  your  conduct  is  under  scrutiny,  can  you  persuade  others  to 
view  it  in  the  best  possible  light?  When  there  is  something 
that  you  earnestly  desire  to  possess,  can  you  persuade  others 
to  let  you  have  it?  If  you  have  something  to  sell,  can  you  in- 
variably persuade  others  to  buy?  If  you  desire  election  to  a 
public  position,  can  you  successfully  persuade  your  fellows  to 
vote  for  you?  Are  you,  in  fine,  always  able  to  control  the  be- 
havior of  your  associates  exactly  as  you  wish?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  emphatically  No!  Not  even  a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini 
has  this  much  power.  A  completely  persuasive  individual 
would  be  "monarch  of  all  he  surveys."  There  is  no  danger  of 
this  eventuality.  Even  Demosthenes,  Clay,  and  Bryan  with 
their  matchless  oratory  failed  to  win  the  deepest  desires  of 
their  hearts.  But  this  is  carrying  our  point  too  far.  No  one, 
probably  yourself  least  of  all,  expects  you  to  learn  to  sway 
vast  audiences  to  your  will.  It  is  entirely  proper,  however, 
that  you  should  expect  and  demand  of  yourself  a  greater  de- 
gree of  success  in  being  understood  when  you  express  your 
ideas,  and  in  being  reasonably  effective  when  you  present  a 
reasonable  point  of  view.  The  higher  your  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful efforts  at  communication  becomes,  the  happier  your 
life  will  be. 
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Chauncey  Depew  testified  as  the  result  of  his  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  public  speaking  and  of  railroad  administra- 
tion: "There  is  no  other  accomplishment  which  any  man  can 
have  that  will  so  quickly  make  for  him  a  career  and  secure 
recognition  as  the  ability  to  speak  acceptably." 


VALUES  TO  BE  SOUGHT  IN  SPEECH  TRAINING 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  help  you  to  become  as  effective  as 
possible  in  the  ordinary  speech  situations  with  which  you 
will  be  confronted.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  it  is  impor- 
tant first  of  all  to  discover  what  your  own  particular  speech 
problems  are,  and  then  to  work  specifically  to  solve  them.  To 
assist  you  in  this  analysis,  two  brief  statements  are  presented 
by  students  who  wrote  them  during  their  first  semester  course 
in  public  speaking.  As  you  read  their  self-analyses,  check 
them  against  your  judgment  of  yourself.  How  do  your  needs 
compare  with  theirs?  In  what  ways  do  you  markedly  differ 
from  them?  Can  you  see  any  means  by  which  your  study  of 
speech  can  remedy  the  weaknesses  they  discuss? 

Student  A: 

When  I  try  to  make  an  analysis  of  my  own  speaking, 
I  find  that  it  is  both  hard  and  easy  to  do.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  too  self-conscious  and  have  a  great  feeling 
of  inferiority.  I  think  that  this  is  my  main  trouble.  If  I 
could  get  rid  of  this  feeling,  I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  my  faults.  For  instance,  when  I 
get  up  in  front  of  a  group,  even  if  it  is  a  group  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  I  always  feel  a  little  lower 
than  the  rest.  I  think  they  are  looking  down  on  me, 
and  inwardly  making  fun  of  me.  I  have  this  trouble  in 
everyday  life,  as  well  as  in  school  life.  When  I  get  this 
feeling,  I  get  excited  and  lose  all  my  nerve.  I  pitch  my 
voice  too  high,  look  out  the  window  to  get  away  from 
the  faces  of  my  audience,  clasp  my  hands  (thus  pre- 
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venting  myself  from  making  gestures  that  really  do 
come  to  me),  and  many  other  such  things.  As  for  force, 
I  think  sometimes  I  have  too  much,  for  I  nearly  shout 
when  I  get  excited.  If  I  pause  for  emphasis,  I  forget 
what  I  have  said  and  have  to  stumble  around  finding 
some  words.  When  I  do  find  the  words,  I  cannot  open 
my  mouth  to  say  them— my  lower  jaw  just  won't  work. 
However,  I  think  that  in  spite  of  these  troubles,  I 
can  overcome  them  a  little  bit  if  I  speak  on  a  subject 
that  I  really  like  or  know  very  well.  Although  I  some- 
times get  my  words  mixed  in  this  type  of  speech,  it  is 
easier  to  substitute  other  words. 

Student  B: 

In  the  beginning  of  my  speech  course,  here  is  the 
way  I  figured.  I  would  get  up  and  say  my  talk  in  the 
allotted  time  given,  always  be  prepared  to  give  my 
speech  at  the  time  assigned  to  me,  then  let  it  go  at 
that.  Then  I  began  to  realize  it  was  more  than  just 
having  the  nerve  to  get  up  in  front  of  the  class  and  say 
something  that  didn't  amount  to  much.  I  then  began 
to  make  an  outline,  choose  my  topic  so  that  I  would 
be  interested  in  it,  because  if  I  wasn't  interested  in  it, 
how  could  I  present  it  to  the  class  and  make  them  in- 
terested in  it?  The  next  thing  I  tried  to  do  was  to  sell 
myself  to  the  class  by  humor,  personality,  etc.,  and 
then  trying  to  take  command  of  the  situation.  For  me 
it  was  rather  hard  to  do  because  my  eyes  were  always 
wanting  to  look  out  of  the  window.  When  I  did  this  it 
showed  that  perhaps  I  was  getting  disinterested  in  the 
subject,  hence  the  audience  would  lose  its  interest,  and 
all  my  work  had  gone  for  naught.  Another  factor 
which  is  quite  important  is  how  you  look  to  the  audi- 
ence. Are  you  unshaven,  is  your  hair  combed,  etc.?  I 
believe  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  become  a  better 
speaker  is  by  more  practice,  because,  as  I  see  it,  the 
more  you  do  a  certain  thing,  the  more  you  realize  how 
imperfect  you  are.  When  you  get  to  this  stage  you  can 
really  pick  out  your  mistakes  one  by  one  and  correct 
them  one  by  one. 
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You  have  noted  that  these  students  were  concerned  with 
both  direct  and  indirect  speech  problems.  They  wanted  to  be 
able  to  stand  before  a  group  and  deliver  a  plain,  simple,  un- 
pretentious speech,  which  would  hold  their  audience's  atten- 
tion and  interest,  and  win  agreement  with  their  points  of 
view.  But  they  were  also  concerned  with  acquiring  social  ease 
and  confidence  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  their  ordinary 
daily  life.  The  advertisers  of  patent  remedies  had  not  quite 
convinced  them  that  their  inadequacies  and  failures  were  all 
due  to  bad  breath,  fallen  arches,  or  athlete's  foot.  These  stu- 
dents wanted  to  be  able  to  enter  easily  and  confidently  into 
all  sorts  of  conversations,  to  be  free  of  self-consciousness  in 
groups,  to  overcome  the  bogey  of  stage  fright,  and  to  be  able 
to  express  themselves  effectively  in  their  talks  to  audiences. 
They  realized  that  speech  is  a  tool  which  they  must  use  in 
almost  every  aspect  of  their  lives,  at  work  and  at  play,  and 
that  they  need  more  skill  in  its  use. 

Can  you,  as  a  student  of  speech,  normally  expect  much 
help  in  such  problems  as  these?  A  conscientious  study  and 
practice  of  public  speaking  should  develop  many  of  the  skills 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  some  others  besides.  Primarily,  of 
course,  you  will  improve  in  the  art  of  speaking.  You  should 
develop  the  ability  to  stand  on  your  feet  before  an  audience 
and  express  your  ideas  clearly,  effectively,  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fear.  As  inevitable  outgrowths  of  that  development,, 
the  following  results  may  be  expected: 

1.  You  should  come  to  a  much  clearer  understanding  of 
yourself:  of  how  well  your  mind  responds  to  the  demands 
you  make  upon  it,  of  how  your  personality  affects  others,  of 
how  vivid  your  imagination  really  is,  of  how  great  an  achieve- 
ment you  may  expect  to  accomplish  through  self-discipline 
and  concentrated  effort.  Will  this  be  of  much  value  to  you? 
The  three  greatest  Greek  thinkers  believed  so.  Plato  declared 
that  it  is  harder  (and  more  important)  to  govern  oneself  than 
to  govern  a  city.  Socrates  suggested  "Know  thyself!"  as  the 
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guiding  motto  of  human  lives.  Aristotle  said  that  our  true 
selves  are  not  what  we  are,  or  what  we  have  achieved  in  the 
past,  but  what  we  are  capable  of  becoming.  To  all  of  them, 
and  to  most  later  thinkers,  self-knowledge  is  the  starting 
point  to  self-mastery. 

2.  You  should  gain  a  better  understanding  of  other  people, 
as  you  develop  greater  sensitivity  to  their  reactions  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  common  human  motives.  This  enlarged 
understanding  is  the  secret  not  only  of  effective  public  speak- 
ing, but  of  effective  social  living  as  well.  It  presupposes,  first, 
a  genuine  interest  in  other  people;  secondly,  a  keen  sense  of 
observation;  and  thirdly,  a  willingness  to  adapt  yourself 
readily  and  unobtrusively  to  changes  in  the  moods  and  in- 
terests of  those  about  you. 

3.  You  should  evolve  clearer,  more  logical  thought-proc- 
esses and  more  orderly  habits  of  thinking.  Many  people 
admit  that  they  understand  their  own  thoughts  best  of  all 
when  explaining  them  to  others.  Doubtless  all  of  us  have  had 
this  experience  at  one  time  or  another.  Writing  out  your 
thought  is  probably  the  best  way  to  clarify  it;  for  when  you 
have  it  down  on  paper  you  can  examine  it  critically.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  do  this  most  of  the  time— when  we  are 
explaining  something  to  a  friend,  over  the  telephone,  on  a 
street  corner,  or  across  the  bridge  table.  We  need  to  develop 
orderliness  and  fluency  in  the  spontaneous  expression  of  our 
thoughts,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  achieving  this 
skill  is  found  in  the  hard  discipline  of  speaking  before  an 
audience. 

4.  You  should  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  for  the  char- 
acter traits  of  generous  human  sympathy,  earnest  sincerity, 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  straightforward  honesty— qualities 
without  which  no  speech  can  really  succeed.  Emptiness,  pre- 
tense, pronounced  egotism,  bluff— and  their  offspring,  bom- 
bast and  rant— are  nowhere  so  easily  revealed  as  on  the  foren- 
sic platform.  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  the  elder 
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Cato  defined  the  true  orator  as  "a  good  man  trained  in  speak- 
ing." Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  drove  the  lesson  home  when  he 
said,  ''What  you  are  shouts  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  say."  We  find  ourselves  warming  to  speakers  who  are  un- 
questionably sincere,  and  despising  those  whose  enthusiasm 
is  artificially  generated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

5.  You  should  learn  to  observe  the  world  around  you  with 
keener  vision,  to  respond  to  it  more  sensitively,  and  to  take 
a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  course  of  events.  The  good 
speaker,  like  the  good  reporter,  must  have  a  discriminating 
ability  to  see  in  any  situation  those  details  which  are  funda- 
mentally important  and  interesting.  To  the  extent  that 
you  develop  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  public 
speaker,  you  will  find  yourself  weighing  and  assessing  situa- 
tions and  events  for  their  speech  value;  that  is,  you  will  at- 
tempt to  discover  their  true  significance  and  the  elements  of 
interest  which  they  hold  for  you  and  for  other  people. 

6.  The  last  of  these  incidental  values  growing  out  of  your 
study  and  practice  of  speech  should  be  an  increased  aptitude 
for  criticizing  speeches.  Knowing  what  to  look  for  and  what 
to  expect,  you  will  derive  far  greater  enjoyment  from  hear- 
ing good  speakers,  and  you  will  be  much  better  able  to  guard 
yourself  against  the  appeals  of  demagogic  and  self-seeking 
pleaders.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  present  era 
when  we  are  exposed  as  never  before  to  propaganda  and  pres- 
sure groups  of  all  sorts.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  great 
danger  of  mass  education  is  that  it  produces  a  population 
literate  enough  to  read  and  to  listen  widely  but  insufficiently 
discriminating  in  its  choice  of  what  to  believe.  As  you  study 
the  technique  of  influencing  audiences,  you  should  increase 
your  ability  to  discriminate  between  true  sentiment  and  mere 
sentimentality,  between  honest  patriotism  and  jingoism,  be- 
tween logic  and  rationalization,  between  sincerity  and  skill- 
ful pretense. 
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THE  USES  OF  SPEECH 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  actual  uses  of  public  speak- 
ing itself?  Are  all  the  values  of  speech  training  indirect  ones? 
In  this  age  of  scientific  achievement,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  there  are  two  types  of  men  who  make  important  con- 
tributions to  civilization.  There  is  the  research  worker,  who 
patiently  delves  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  limited  body  of 
phenomena  in  order  to  discover  all  that  is  to  be  known  about 
it.  Within  the  past  few  generations  the  researcher  has  added 
immeasurably  to  human  knowledge.  But  another  type  of 
worker  is  no  less  important:  the  man  who  gathers  the  results 
of  research  in  several  fields,  perceives  the  relationship  of  one 
bit  of  knowledge  to  another,  and  communicates  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  relationships  to  his  fellows.  To  distinguish  the 
types  briefly,  the  one  man  discovers  truth,  the  other  applies 
and  popularizes  it.  Both  are  indispensable  to  civilization  if  it 
is  to  continue  to  advance.  We  ought  to  demand  of  a  speaker 
that  he  be  diligent  in  his  search  for  facts  and  intelligent  in 
his  interpretation  of  them.  If  he  has  these  characteristics,  he 
takes  his  place  in  equal  partnership  with  the  research  worker 
as  one  of  the  prime  agents  upon  whom  society  depends. 

Furthermore,  speech  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
political  sphere.  All  over  the  world  today,  the  concept  of 
democracy  is  endangered  by  the  onset  of  enemies  from  with- 
out, and  by  the  confusion  and  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  still  living  within  the  democratic  tradition.  The  dic- 
tator is  usually  a  master  of  crowd  psychology.  Employing 
colorful  and  elaborate  ritual  on  a  hundred  thousand  people 
massed  in  a  huge  square,  he  deliberately  rouses  them  with 
stirring  patriotic  songs;  and  having  raised  the  crowd  to  an 
emotional  pitch,  he  floods  his  listeners'  ears  with  nationalistic 
catchwords  and  emotional  appeals  amplified  by  loudspeakers. 
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That  dictators  are  able  to  secure  a  unanimity  of  response 
might  seem  amazing  if  it  had  not  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  the  crowd  spirit  readily  yields  itself  to 
any  strong  suggestion  and  to  emotional  appeals.  Now  the 
question  arises:  Can  speech,  which  plays  so  strong  a  part  in 
the  success  of  dictatorial  governments,  be  equally  useful  in 
expediting  the  democratic  order?  New  Englanders  long  ago 
gave  an  answer  to  this  question  when,  with  their  town  meet- 
ings, they  founded  democratic  processes  on  this  continent. 
The  recent  widespread  revival  of  group-discussion  techniques 
in  America  is  offering  the  same  answer  today.  For  unanimous 
and  quick  response  from  an  audience,  the  mob-stirring 
method  of  the  dictator  is  most  effective.  But  when  a  sober, 
serious  consideration  of  affairs  is  desired,  speech  of  another 
sort  is  still  the  best  available  means  of  bringing  to  bear  upon 
public  questions  the  best  thought  of  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  people. 

For  the  democratic  method  two  kinds  of  speaking  are  es- 
sential. One  is  the  orderly,  parliamentary,  co-operative  dis- 
cussion of  groups  of  people,  in  which  everyone  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  and  defend  his  point  of  view.  The  other  is 
the  presentation  of  their  views  by  opposing  candidates  for 
public  office  before  audiences  of  voters,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  impartially  judged,  and  that  the  one  best  represent- 
ing his  constituency  be  elected.  Speech  is  just  as  essential  in 
democracies  as  in  dictatorships,  though  the  types  of  speaking 
in  the  two  systems  differ  so  much  as  hardly  to  seem  related. 

To  sum  up  this  discussion  of  the  values  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  speech  training,  the  following  two  statements 
are  offered.  Both  of  them  deal  with  but  one  kind  of  speak- 
ing, but  the  authors  would  doubtless  agree  to  the  extension 
of  their  remarks  to  include  careful  training  in  general  speech 
skills.  Jessie  Rittenhouse,  in  My  House  of  Life,  tells  of  how 
much  value  for  her  in  later  life  were  her  college  speech 
activities: 
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The  thing  that  educated  me  and  gave  me  tools  for 
life  was  not  mathematics  nor  any  specific  work  in  the 
classroom,  keen  as  I  was  for  languages  and  literature, 
but  the  exhilarating  discussion  in  the  old  Ingelow 
Room  where  met  the  literary  society  to  which  I  be- 
longed. My  foot  was  on  my  native  heath  when  it  came 
to  debate,  then  so  much  a  part  of  educational  life. 

What  ready  speech  it  gave  us,  what  orderly  and  co- 
herent thinking,  what  zest  in  making  one's  thought 
come  alive  on  the  lips!  What  do  I  not  owe  to  those 
hours  when  I  built  up  an  argument  or  demolished  one 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  extemporaneous  speaking, 
for  creative  thinking  before  an  audience. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  famed  college  president  and  pro- 
gressive educator,  in  his  book,  The  Liberal  College,  declares: 

If  we  view  college  life  fairly  we  cannot  fail  to  take 
account  of  the  constantly  repeated  statements  of  grad- 
uates that  they  count  certain  "activities"  as  having 
been  of  far  greater  educational  value  than  the  studies 
given  and  taken  in  the  classroom.  I  am  sure  that  this 
statement  contains  more  of  falsity  than  of  truth.  But 
there  is  a  truth  in  it,  and  it  behooves  us  to  isolate  it 
and  look  it  squarely  in  the  face. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  own  experience  of  teaching 
and  disciplining,  I  seem  to  see  what  these  graduates 
mean.  I  see  it  most  clearly  when  I  try  to  single  out 
from  the  long  line  of  students  one  group  which  will 
stand  forth  as  intellectually  the  best— best  in  college 
work  and  best  in  promise  of  future  intellectual 
achievement.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  do  so,  I  cannot 
draw  the  line  around  my  own  favorite  students  of  phi- 
losophy, nor  the  leaders  in  mathematics,  nor  those  suc- 
cessful in  biology;  nor  could  I  fairly  award  the  palm 
to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  who  have  excelled  in  all 
their  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  stronger  than  any 
other  group,  tougher  in  intellectual  fiber,  keener  in  in- 
tellectual interest,  better  equipped  to  battle  with  com- 
ing problems,  are  the  college  debaters— the  boys,  who, 
apart  from  their  regular  studies,  band  themselves  to- 
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gether  for  intellectual  controversy  with  each  other  and 
with  their  friends  of  other  colleges. 

Such  tributes  need  not  be  multiplied,  for  the  value  of 
speech  skill  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  dispute.  There  remains 
the  consideration  of  what  students  of  speech  must  do  in  order 
to  acquire  these  values. 


TWO  NECESSARY  QUALITIES 

A  student  of  speech  may  expect  practically  no  results  unless 
he  is  willing  to  enter  into  his  work  with  enthusiasm  and 
determination.  Speech  training  is  not  a  magic  formula.  It 
produces  results  chiefly  to  the  extent  to  which  old  habits  are 
broken  down  and  new  ones  formed.  This  is  true  of  the  voice, 
of  bodily  action,  of  vocabulary,  of  articulation  and  pronunci- 
ation, of  all  the  mechanical  elements  of  speech,  and  likewise 
of  the  subtler  changes  in  habits  of  thought  and  expression. 
It  is  surely  true  of  speaking  ability,  as  Thomas  Edison  used 
to  say  of  genius,  that  it  is  compounded  of  2  per  cent  inspira- 
tion and  98  per  cent  perspiration. 

It  may  safely  be  declared  that  anyone  can  learn  to  speak 
just  as  well  as  his  intelligence  and  determination  will  permit. 
If  you  have  been  led  to  regard  vocal  endowments  as  essential, 
you  need  only  call  to  mind  Demosthenes,  who  stuttered;  the 
younger  Pitt,  who  spoke  as  though  his  mouth  were  full  of 
twine;  Charles  Fox,  who  screeched  when  he  became  excited; 
and  Edmund  Burke,  who  had  a  pronounced  Irish  brogue  and 
was  chronically  afflicted  with  head  colds.  These  men  over- 
came their  handicaps  because  they  were  determined  to  speak 
well.  Similarly,  Patrick  Henry,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Mark 
Twain,  and  dozens  of  other  great  speakers  had  to  struggle 
hard  to  overcome  stage  fright.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  a 
hopeless  dunce  even  to  his  father  and  mother,  so  far  as  his 
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chances  of  becoming  a  good  speaker  were  concerned,  was 
almost  thirty  before  he  seriously  tried  to  master  the  art  of 
speech.  But  he  lived  to  deliver  what  was  regarded  as  the  best 
oration  ever  made  in  Parliament.  Determination,  then,  will 
carry  the  student  a  long  way;  without  it  he  had  better  not 
expect  any  considerable  results. 

With  regard  to  intelligence,  its  necessity  in  effective  speak- 
ing is  obvious.  Sometimes  a  student  earnestly  desires  to  learn 
to  think  on  his  feet  even  though  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
think  sitting  down.  It  is  true  that  speech  training  should  help 
to  organize  his  thoughts  and  to  make  them  more  effective. 
But  it  can  scarcely  provide  the  student  with  thoughts  which 
he  does  not  already  possess.  Perhaps  the  most  comforting  fea- 
ture of  speech  training  is  the  help  it  gives  the  student  in  dis- 
covering a  range  of  thoughts  and  interests  of  which  he  was 
formerly  only  dimly  aware. 


TYPES  OF  SPEAKERS 

Improvement  in  speech  depends  in  part  upon  the  definite- 
ness  of  the  student's  concept  of  the  kind  of  speaker  he  would 
like  to  be.  Rowan  could  not  have  carried  the  message  to 
Garcia  through  the  Cuban  jungle  if  he  had  not  known  clearly 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  Neither  can  you  penetrate  the  jungle 
of  speech  improvement  unless  your  objective  is  clear  in  your 
mind.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  speakers.  The  main 
types,  however,  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  select  one  of  them,  with  such  modification  as  you 
desire,  for  your  own  particular  goal. 

l.  The  lecturer.  This  type  of  speaker  is  quiet,  restrained, 
informative,  and  thoughtful.  He  makes  his  chief  appeal  to  his 
auditors'  intelligence  and  desire  for  knowledge.  Primarily  he 
is  concerned  with  the  orderly  presentation  of  information. 
At  his  worst  he  is  dull  and  uninspiring;  but  at  his  best  he 
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represents  the  thoughtful  creation  of  meaning  out  of  hitherto 
unrelated  facts.  Overflowing  with  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
he  not  only  fills  his  auditors'  minds,  but  inspires  them  with 
the  love  of  truth. 

2.  The  inspirational  speaker.  He  is  found  in  innumerable 
pulpits,  and  at  commencement  exercises,  anniversary  celebra- 
tions, business  men's  clubs,  salesmen's  conventions,  and  on 
many  radio  programs.  It  is  his  business  to  give  life  itself  or 
some  particular  human  activity  a  richer  meaning  and  a  higher 
dignity.  He  may  be  cheering,  inspiring,  consoling,  and  stimu- 
lating; or,  when  he  lacks  sincerity  and  power,  trivial,  senti- 
mental, blatant,  and  pretentious. 

3.  The  leader.  This  speaker  commands  his  audience.  His 
manner  expresses  confidence  and  inspires  loyalty  and  trust. 
He  is  found  on  political  rostrums  and  wherever  serious- 
minded  men  and  women  gather  for  a  consideration  of  com- 
mon problems.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  definiteness  of 
his  proposals,  and  in  the  proportions  of  reason,  rationaliza- 
tion, and  emotion  with  which  he  supports  them.  We  see  him 
as  a  President  delivering  ''fire-side  chats,"  as  a  "radio  priest" 
summoning  millions  to  the  standards  of  "social  justice,"  as  a 
dictator  swaying  massed  audiences,  as  a  progressive  calling 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  political  party.  Depending  on  his 
character  and  intelligence,  he  may  be  either  a  statesman  or  a 
demagogue. 

4.  The  entertainer.  His  mission  is  to  give  pleasure.  Usually 
he  enjoys  the  process  himself,  and,  if  he  is  truly  entertaining, 
he  may  expect  tangible  rewards  from  his  delighted  auditors. 
The  Mark  Twains  and  Stephen  Leacocks  find  thousands  of 
grateful  and  remunerative  audiences.  Every  week  hundreds 
of  luncheon-club  and  women's-club  audiences  throughout 
the  country  repay  their  entertainers  with  at  least  appreciation 
and  generous  applause.  The  speaker  who  contemplates  un- 
dertaking this  role  should  perhaps  decide  beforehand  how 
seriously  he  wishes  to  be  taken  by  his  auditors  when  he  is  not 
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making  speeches  to  them.  Chauncey  Depew  as  a  young  man 
was  warned  that  his  facility  as  a  humorous  after-dinner 
speaker  was  interfering  with  his  advancement  as  a  railroad 
administrator.  However,  the  entertaining  speaker  need  not 
be  dismissed  as  a  clown;  the  witty  Will  Rogerses,  the  polished 
Depews,  and  the  humorous  Mark  Twains  are  generally  lis- 
tened to  with  both  pleasure  and  respect. 

5.  The  conference  speaker.  He  is  an  expert  in  social  co- 
operation. He  participates  in  an  active  process  of  group 
thinking.  While  his  own  personality  is  exerted  strongly 
enough  to  express  his  ideas  and  to  aid  in  clarifying  those  of 
others,  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  development  of  a 
clear  train  of  thought  by  the  whole  group.  Indeed,  his  own 
acceptance  as  a  speaker  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Only 
recently  has  the  conference  type  of  speaking  won  recognition 
as  a  distinctive  category,  and  yet  in  some  respects  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate democratization  of  public  speaking.  It  is  true  that  con- 
ference speaking  may  result  in  no  more  than  aimless  discus- 
sion which  gets  nowhere  and  which  merely  strengthens  the 
differing  views  rather  than  reconciles  them;  but  when  suc- 
cessful it  achieves  tremendous  results  in  bringing  the  best 
thinking  of  several  minds  simultaneously  to  bear  upon  a 
problem. 

You  may  feel  that  you  would  like  to  master  several  or  all 
of  these  types  of  speech,  and  eventually  you  may  do  so.  But 
you  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  you  select  one  of  them 
for  your  initial  goal.  As  a  result  you  will  be  able  to  centralize 
and  unify  your  labors  and  to  give  them  a  definiteness  which 
they  would  otherwise  lack.  Once  you  have  fairly  well  mas- 
tered one  type  of  speaking,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  large 
transfer  value  of  your  speaking  skill  to  the  other  types. 
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METHODS  OF  SPEECH  PREPARATION 

There  are  four  different  methods  of  preparing  a  speech  for 
delivery.  They  result  in  speeches  that  are  (1)  impromptu, 
(2)  memorized,  (3)  written  out  to  be  read,  or  (4)  extempo- 
raneous. There  is  a  place  for  each  of  these  types  of  speech 
composition. 

The  impromptu  speech  is  delivered  without  any  specific 
preparation  at  all.  At  times,  when  you  are  participating  in  a 
general  discussion,  you  may  wish  to  rise,  without  previously 
having  planned  to  do  so,  and  present  your  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. Or  on  some  other  occasion  you  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  presiding  officer  to  ''make  a  few  appropriate  remarks." 
In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  get  to  your  feet  slowly,  to  think 
of  an  appropriate  question  or  idea,  and  then  to  answer  the 
question  or  to  expand  the  idea.  Sometimes  an  impromptu 
speech  is  made  in  answer  to  something  said  by  a  previous 
speaker.  Generally  it  is  advisable  to  make  such  a  speech  brief 
and  pointed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  temptation,  which  the 
lack  of  preparation  might  induce,  to  make  your  remarks 
rambling  and  disjointed.  On  a  few  occasions  impromptu 
speaking  proves  necessary,  but  it  should  be  strictly  reserved 
for  those  occasions.  By  no  means  should  a  beginning  speaker 
make  a  practice  of  speaking  impromptu.  His  chief  need  is  to 
learn  how  to  prepare  carefully  and  how  to  deliver  skillfully 
ideas  that  he  has  considered  and  organized  thoroughly. 

The  memorized  speech,  despite  the  extra  labor  it  involves, 
is  sometimes  preferred  by  the  beginning  speaker  because  it 
relieves  him  of  the  necessity  of  thinking  on  his  feet.  Since  one 
of  the  aims  of  studying  speech  is  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
think  on  one's  feet,  this  in  itself  should  be  reason  enough  for 
ruling  out  the  memorized  speech.  But  it  has  other  disadvan- 
tages. It  is  too  inflexible;  it  allows  no  opportunity  for  adapta- 
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tion  to  the  audience.  Equipped  with  a  memorized  speech,  the 
speaker  is  tempted  to  become  little  more  than  a  talking  ma- 
chine. Frequently  indeed  a  memorized  speech  induces  a 
stiffness  in  the  speaker's  body  and  a  metallic  quality  and  flat 
tone  in  his  voice.  Memorized  speeches  have  a  small  legitimate 
niche  of  their  own— they  may  be  necessary  for  an  exceedingly 
formal  occasion— but  the  beginning  speaker  should  by  all 
means  avoid  them. 

As  for  the  speech  written  out  to  be  read,  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  speakers  who  should  be  allowed  to  use  it.  One 
is  the  government  official,  who  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
lest  he  say  something  indiscreet.  His  manuscript  serves  as  a 
safeguard  against  this  possibility.  The  other  is  the  research 
worker  or  scholar  who  reports  the  results  of  his  experimenta- 
tion or  study.  His  aim  is  to  present  an  exact  and  careful  re- 
port, and  his  speech  bears  about  the  same  relationship  to 
public  speaking  in  general  that  an  encyclopaedia  articles  does 
to  creative  literature.  Since  the  beginning  speaker  does  not 
come  within  either  of  these  two  classes,  he  should  have  no 
occasion  to  read  his  speeches. 

The  fourth  method  of  speech  composition  is  called  extem- 
poraneous. This  kind  of  speech  is  very  fully  prepared,  but  it 
is  not  written  out.  The  only  writing  that  the  speaker  does  is 
in  the  gathering  of  his  materials,  in  carefully  outlining  his 
ideas,  and  perhaps  in  writing  out  a  sentence  or  two  for  use 
in  his  introduction  or  conclusion.  Beginning  speakers  should 
understand  the  clear  distinction  between  the  impromptu 
speech  and  the  extemporaneous  speech.  The  former  is  wholly 
unprepared.  The  latter  is  thoroughly  prepared,  according  to 
the  methods  to  be  described  in  the  remainder  of  this  book. 
Whenever  the  term  ''speaking"  is  used  hereafter  (unless 
otherwise  explicitly  stated)  the  extemporaneous  speech  is 
meant.  The  beginning  speaker  would  do  well  to  limit  his 
practice  so  far  as  he  can  to  this  single  type. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  values  to  be  sought  in  speech  training  are  both  direct 
and  indirect— the  acquisition  of  skill  in  speaking,  the  develop- 
ment of  personality,  an  increased  understanding  of  oneself, 
and  a  wider  participation  in  group  activities.  To  acquire 
these  values,  the  beginning  speaker  needs  to  use  all  of  his  in- 
telligence and  determination.  He  should  make  a  tentative 
decision  as  to  the  kind  of  speaker  he  wishes  to  be,  and  he 
should  work  to  carry  out  this  decision  by  means  of  the  ex- 
temporaneous method  of  speech  composition. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Prepare  a  three-minute  speech  upon  one  of  the  following 
topics: 

a.  Why  I  am  proud  (or  ashamed)  of  my  home  commu- 
nity. 

b.  What  I  expect  to  get  out  of  college. 

c.  Why  I  am  planning  to  be  a  (doctor,  lawyer,  teacher, 
merchant,  etc.). 

d.  The  kind  of  speaker  whom  I  admire  most  (or  least). 

e.  Why  I  am  interested  in  (politics,  literature,  sports, 
music,  dramatics,  debate,  etc.). 

f.  The  most  (interesting,  exciting,  adventurous,  em- 
barrassing, humorous)  experience  I  have  had. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  topics  are  merely  suggestive.  You 
yourself  are  the  only  one  who  can  decide  what  you  wish  to  talk 
about.  Take  one  of  these  suggestions  and  narrow  it  down  to  a 
phase  which  will  fit  well  into  a  three-minute  talk.  You  could  not 
expect  to  tell  us  all  about  your  home  town,  for  instance,  in  that 
time.  If  you  choose  this  topic,  decide  what  one  feature  of  your 
home  town  is  most  admirable  or  deplorable,  and  center  your 
thoughts  around  that.  Decide  precisely  what  your  point  of  view 
is  to  be,  such  as,  "I  am  proud  of  my  home  town  because  of  its 
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progressiveness."  Then  select  the  illustrations,  facts,  and  argu- 
ments with  which  you  will  support  this  assertion.  Any  of  the 
other  topics  should  be  similarly  limited  in  scope  before  you  try 
to  speak  on  it.  Develop  your  chosen  topic  in  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  heavily  upon  your  own  experience  and  interests.  Once  you 
have  determined  upon  your  point  of  view,  be  sure  to  use  only 
such  materials  in  your  speech  as  will  help  you  to  establish  it. 

2.  Write  an  analysis  of  your  own  potentialities  as  a  speaker. 
What  experience  have  you  had,  both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  lis- 
tener? What  personality  traits  do  you  have  which  you  feel  will 
help  you  in  becoming  an  effective  speaker?  Do  you  have  any 
which  will  handicap  you?  How  can  you  best  go  about  develop- 
ing the  one  and  eliminating  the  other? 

3.  Draw  up  a  brief  statement  for  your  own  guidance  through- 
out the  term's  work  of  the  kind  of  speaker  you  would  like  to  be. 
Be  specific  enough  so  that  you  will  have  a  definite  goal  toward 
which  to  aim,  but  feel  free  to  vary  your  objective  to  the  extent 
that  your  future  study  and  experience  seem  to  warrant.  Make 
your  first  speech  fit  as  nearly  as  you  can  into  the  type  of  speaking 
you  desire  to  master. 

4.  As  you  listen  to  the  first  round  of  speeches  by  your  class- 
mates, write  out  a  list  of  the  good  qualities  which  you  hope  to 
acquire,  and  another  list  of  faults  which  you  hope  to  avoid. 

5.  The  following  references  have  been  selected  primarily  for 
their  interest  and  value  to  you  as  a  beginning  student  of  speech: 

a.  Ralph  Dennis,  "One  Imperative  Plus,"  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  VIII  (June,  1922),  pp.  218-223.  This  brief 
essay  makes  vivid  the  quality  of  character  and  personality  needed 
for  effective  speaking. 

b.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  The  Lords  of  Speech  (Willett, 
Clark,  1937).  Fifteen  American  orators  are  discussed  in  sparkling 
and  stimulating  essays  which  demonstrate  the  vital  part  played  by 
public  speaking  in  the  unfolding  of  our  country's  history  and 
the  development  of  our  institutions. 

c.  James  Milton  O'Neill  and  Andrew  Thomas  Weaver,  Part 
I,  "What  Speech  Is,"  in  The  Elements  of  Speech  (Longmans, 
Green,  1933).  In  three  concise  and  meaty  chapters  (pp.  1-43)  the 
authors  discuss  the  nature  of  the  speaking  process  and  the  devel- 
opment of  speech  as  a  means  of  communication  in  the  race  and 
in  the  individual. 
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d.  Quintilian,  Institutes  of  Oratory,  Book  I  (William  Heine- 
mann,  London,  1922).  Although  this  book  was  written  almost 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  you  will  find  it  a  fascinating  and  stimu- 
lating aid  in  establishing  your  basic  method  of  approach  to  the 
problem  of  training  for  effective  speech. 

6.  Read  the  following  speech,  by  a  life-long  master  of  the  plat- 
form. Notice  how  conversational,  direct,  and  concrete  the  speech 
is;  how  the  humorous,  the  serious,  and  the  pathetic  are  closely 
intermingled;  how  every  point  the  speaker  makes  is  skillfully 
illustrated  with  stories;  how  seemingly  spontaneous  and  artless 
the  speech  is,  yet  how  definitely  the  points  are  made. 

Draw  up  a  list  of  the  rules  for  good  public  speaking  suggested 
or  directly  stated  by  Mr.  Bain.  Arrange  these  rules  in  what  you 
consider  the  order  of  their  importance.  If  any  of  them  seem 
false  or  misleading,  list  them  separately,  and  in  the  class  discus- 
sion of  the  speech  be  prepared  to  give  your  reasons  for  so  con- 
sidering them.  Note  the  phrases  and  references  in  the  speech 
which  you  would  describe  as  "old-fashioned." 


PLATFORM  EXPERIENCES 

George  W.  Bain 

Born  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1840,  Mr.  Bain 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  Chautauqua  and  Lyceum 
lecturer,  and  was  known  as  "the  grand  old  man  of  the 
platform."  In  this  speech  he  gathers  together  the  fruits 
of  his  long  and  varied  experience  in  addressing  all 
kinds  of  audiences  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

Though  announced  to  lecture  on  Platform  Experiences,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  give  you  a  kind  of  platform  analysis,  to  tell  you 
what  I  know  about  lecturing,  lectures,  oratory  and  orators,  using 
personal  experiences  for  illustration. 

We  have  about  eight  thousand  Chautauqua  days,  and  fifteen 
thousand  lecture  courses  in  this  country  every  year,  and  yet  com- 
paratively few  persons  know  the  history  of  the  platform.  Many 
have  an  idea  that  free  speech,  like  free  air,  has  ever  been  a  boon 
to  mankind.  They  have  no  conception  of  what  it  has  cost,  in 
imprisonment,  exile,  blood  and  tears. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Pond's  History  of  the  Platform  for  facts 
and  illustrations  in  the  early  history  of  the  platform  in  England. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  in  our  mother  land,  the  word  platform 
meant  no  more  than  a  resting  place  for  boxes  and  barrels.  A 
religious  service  was  simply  a  routine  of  ritual,  while  such  a  thing 
as  a  public  man  addressing  the  masses  was  unknown.  Sir  William 
Pitt,  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen  and  orators,  in  all  his 
public  life  uttered  only  two  sentences  to  the  public  outside  of 
Parliament.  If  William  Jennings  Bryan  had  lived  in  Pitt's  day, 
he  would  have  been  ignored  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

The  first  leaders  of  thought  to  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
and  thrill  them  by  the  power  of  speech  were  John  Wesley  and 
George  Whitefield.  "On  a  mount  called  Rose  Hill,  near  Bristol, 
England,  George  Whitefield  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
platform."  From  Rose  Hill  his  audiences  grew  until  on  Kensing- 
ton Commons  thirty  thousand  people  tried  to  get  within  reach 
of  his  captivating  voice.  It  has  been  truthfully  said:  "At  the  feet 
of  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  the  people  of  England 
learned  their  first  lessons  in  popular  government." 

This  innovation,  however,  met  with  sneers,  jeers  and  persecu- 
tion from  the  established  conservatism  of  church  and  state,  and 
when  the  platform  attempted  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics, 
Parliament  decided  the  "public  clamor  must  end."  A  bill  was 
framed  forbidding  any  public  gatherings  except  such  as  should 
be  called  by  the  magistrates. 

In  advocating  this  bill  a  member  of  Parliament  said:  "The  art 
of  political  discussion  does  not  belong  outside  of  Parliament. 
Men  who  are  simply  merchants,  mechanics  and  farmers  must  not 
be  allowed  to  publicly  criticise  the  constitution."  To  this  the  plat- 
form made  reply:  "From  such  as  we  the  Master  selected  those 
who  were  to  sow  the  seed  of  living  bread  in  the  wilds  of  Galilee." 
The  bill  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Punishment  ran 
from  fine  and  imprisonment  to  years  of  exile  from  the  country, 
and  from  this  time  on,  the  battle  raged  between  Parliament  and 
platform.  Later  on  we  shall  note  the  results. 

I  am  often  interviewed  by  men,  and  sometimes  by  women,  who 
desire  to  reach  the  platform.  They  say  to  me:  "What  steps  did 
you  take?" 
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My  answer  is,  I  never  took  any;  I  stumbled,  was  picked  up  by 
circumstances  and  pitched  upon  the  platform. 

At  a  picnic  in  a  grove  near  Winchester,  Kentucky,  in  1869,  a 
noted  temperance  orator  was  to  give  an  address.  He  failed  to 
reach  the  grove  on  time,  and  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  act  as  time- 
killer  until  his  arrival.  I  was  not  entirely  without  experience, 
having  belonged  to  a  debating  society  in  a  country  school. 

When  I  had  spoken  about  thirty  minutes,  to  my  great  relief, 
the  orator  of  the  day  made  his  appearance.  The  flattering  com- 
ments upon  my  talk  induced  me  to  accept  other  invitations  to 
address  temperance  meetings,  and  before  I  knew  what  had  hap* 
pened,  the  platform  was  under  my  feet,  calls  were  numerous  and 
my  life  work  was  established.  I  suppose  those  who  consult  me 
are  encouraged  to  know  a  mere  stumble  directed  my  course,  and 
if  so,  by  purpose  and  preparation  they  can  surely  succeed. 

Some  persons  seem  to  think  lecturing  a  very  simple  occupation, 
requiring  only  a  glib  tongue,  and  a  good  pair  of  lungs.  Several 
years  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in  which  he 
wrote:  "I  heard  you  lecture  last  week.  I  would  like  to  become  a 
lecturer  myself.  I  have  no  experience  and  very  little  education, 
but  I  have  a  very  strong  voice  and  am  sure  I  could  be  heard  by 
a  large  audience.  I  have  been  working  in  a  horse-barn  but  am 
now  out  of  a  job.  If  I  had  a  lecture,  I  think  I  could  make  a  liv- 
ing; besides  I  would  get  to  see  the  country.  If  you  will  write  me 
one  I  will  send  you  two  dollars."  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
young  man  gauged  the  price  by  the  estimate  of  the  lecture  he 
had  heard  me  give,  or  his  monetary  condition,  but  if  audacity  is  a 
requisite  for  the  platform,  this  young  man  was  not  entirely  with- 
out qualification. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  and  yet  there  are  those  whose  minds 
are  storehouses  of  knowledge,  who  can  no  more  become  popular 
platform  speakers,  than  could  the  young  man,  who  was  ready  to 
set  sail  on  the  sea  of  oratory,  with  a  lusty  pair  of  lungs  and  a  two 
dollar  lecture. 

Charles  Spurgeon,  the  great  London  preacher,  said:  "I  have 
never  yet  learned  the  art  of  lecturing.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a 
goose  fly,  you  have  seen  Spurgeon  trying  to  lecture." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  called  lecturing  an  art,  and  why  not?  If  the  hand 
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that  paints  a  picture  true  to  life  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  is  the 
hand  of  an  artist,  why  is  not  the  tongue  that  paints  a  picture  true 
to  life  and  pleasing  to  the  mind's  eye  the  tongue  of  an  artist? 

It  is  an  art  to  know  how  to  get  hold  of  an  audience.  There  was 
an  occasion  in  my  experience  when  I  had  extreme  necessity  for 
the  use  of  this  art.  When  President  Cleveland  wrote  his  Vene- 
zuela message  in  which  he  threatened  war  with  England,  the 
threat  was  published  in  Toronto,  Canada,  on  Saturday  and  I  was 
announced  to  lecture  in  the  large  pavilion  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  message  of  President  Cleveland  had  aroused  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  Canada.  The  hall  was  packed.  It  seemed  to  me  I  could 
see  frost  upon  the  eyebrows  of  every  man  and  icicles  in  the  ears 
of  the  women. 

When  introduced  there  was  a  painful  silence.  I  began  by 
saying:  "Doubtless  many  of  you  have  come  to  hear  what  an 
American  has  to  say  about  Venezuela.  I  must  admit  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  question.  I  suppose,  however, 
the  message  of  our  President  is  one  of  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  But 
I  do  know  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  best  people  of  my  coun- 
try when  I  say:  May  the  day  never  dawn  whose  peace  will  be 
broken  by  signal  guns  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States."  I  said: 

When  John  and  Jonathan  forget, 

The  scar  of  anger's  wound  to  fret, 

And  smile  to  think  of  an  ancient  feud, 

Which  the  God  of  nations  turned  to  good; 

Then  John  and  Jonathan  will  be, 

Abiding  friends,  o'er  land  and  sea; 

In  their  one  great  purpose,  the  world  will  ken, 

Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men. 

The  great  audience  arose  and  cheered  until  all  sense  of  chill 
departed. 

It  is  not  only  an  art  to  get  hold  of  an  audience,  but  equally  a 
matter  of  good  taste  to  know  when  to  let  go.  This  is  a  qualifica- 
tion some  have  not  acquired.  I  followed  a  very  distinguished  man 
several  years  ago  and  the  comment  was:  "He  was  fine  the  first 
hour  and  a  half,  but  the  last  hour  he  grew  tiresome." 

In  this  busy  age,  the  world  wants  thoughts  packed  into  small 
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compass.  The  average  audience  wants  a  preacher  to  put  his  best 
thoughts  into  a  thirty-minute  package.  The  day  was,  when  people 
would  sit  on  backless  board  benches  and  listen  to  a  sermon  of 
two  hours;  now  they  won't  swing  in  a  hammock  and  endure  one 
of  more  than  fifty  minutes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  tells  of  a  minister  who 
was  given  to  reading  his  sermons.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had 
read  about  twenty  minutes,  he  halted  and  said:  "I  have  a  young 
dog  at  my  house  that  is  given  to  chewing  paper.  I  find  he  has 
mutilated  my  manuscript,  which  is  my  excuse  for  this  short  ser- 
mon." A  visiting  lady  after  service  said:  "Doctor,  have  you  any 
more  of  the  breed  of  that  dog?  I  would  like  to  get  one  for  our 
pastor." 

In  this  age  of  crowded  moments,  concentration  means  execu- 
tion; energy  means  success.  If  you  can't  put  fire  into  your  sermon, 
put  your  sermon  in  the  fire. 

A  few  years  ago  when  in  New  York  City,  I  went  to  see  Madame 
Bernhardt  in  her  famous  play,  Joan  of  Arc.  She  spoke  in  French, 
an  unknown  tongue  to  me;  but  when  she  came  to  her  defense 
before  the  court,  I  realized  as  never  before  the  power  of  speech 
and  action.  She  had  given  one-fourth  of  that  marvelous  appeal, 
when  the  great  audience  arose  and  began  to  cheer.  Madame  Bern- 
hardt folded  her  arms,  bowed  her  head  and  waited  for  silence. 

When  order  was  restored  she  sprang  a  step  forward.  It  seemed 
to  me  every  feature  of  her  face,  every  finger  on  her  hands,  every 
gleam  of  eye  and  movement  of  body  was  an  appeal  to  the 
stern  tribunal.  In  the  trembling,  murmuring  voice  that  ran  like 
a  strain  of  sad,  sweet  music  through  sunless  gorges  of  grief,  the 
great  audience  read  her  plea  for  mercy  and  wept.  Some  who 
could  not  restrain  their  emotion  sobbed  aloud. 

When  from  the  depths  of  solemn  sound  that  same  voice  arose 
like  the  swell  of  a  silver  trumpet,  and  in  clarion  tones  demanded 
justice,  cheer  after  cheer  testified  to  the  power  of  the  orator  ac- 
tress. Never  was  there  a  sob  of  the  sea  more  mournful,  than  the 
voice  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  she  played  upon  the  harp  strings  of 
pity;  and  never  did  words  rush  in  greater  storm  fury  from  human 
lips,  than  when  she  demanded  justice.  No  stop  nor  note  nor  pedal 
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nor  key  in  the  organ  of  speech  was  left  untouched  by  this  genius 
in  tragic  art. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  public  speaker  could  hear  Sarah 
Bernhardt  give  that  defense  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve if  the  forensic  eloquence  of  the  stage  could  be  transferred 
to  the  pulpit  greater  audiences  and  greater  rewards  would  follow. 
If  you  doubt  this,  go  read  the  sermons  of  George  Whitefield  or 
the  lectures  of  John  B.  Gough  and  you  will  wonder  at  their  suc- 
cess unless  you  take  into  consideration  their  mysterious  power  of 
delivery. 

I  cannot  give  you  one  sentence  Madame  Bernhardt  uttered, 
but  I  do  know  the  influence  of  that  address  remains  with  me  to 
this  day  and  now  and  then  I  find  myself  reaching  out  after  the 
secret  of  oratory.  "It  is  not  so  much  what  you  say  as  how  you  say 
it,"  has  become  a  proverb. 

Some  years  ago  I  lectured  in  an  Iowa  village  on  a  bitter  cold 
evening.  The  rear  of  the  hall  was  up  on  posts.  When  introduced 
there  was  only  one  inch  between  my  shoe  soles  and  zero,  while  a 
cold  wind  from  a  broken  window  struck  the  back  of  my  head. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  would  play  Bernhardt  I  might  save  a 
spell  of  pneumonia. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  pacing  the  platform,  swinging  my  arms 
and  stamping  my  feet  to  keep  up  circulation.  I  put  all  the  inten- 
sity, activity,  and  personality  possible  into  one  hour  and  left 
the  platform. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  a  commercial  traveler  who  had  heard 
me  a  number  of  times  said:  "I  congratulate  you;  you  get  younger. 
I  never  heard  you  put  so  much  life  into  your  lecture." 

I  replied:  "Why,  man,  I  was  trying  to  keep  my  feet  from  freez- 
ing." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  advise  you  to  go  on  the  platform  every  eve- 
ning with  cold  feet." 

John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  going  along  a  street  in  London 
when  they  came  upon  two  market  women  engaged  in  a  wordy 
war.  John  Wesley  said:  "Hold  up,  Charles,  and  let's  learn  how  to 
preach.  See  how  these  women  put  earnestness  and  even  eloquence 
into  their  street  quarrel.  Can't  we  be  just  as  earnest  and  eloquent 
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in  dealing  out  the  truth?"  No  wonder  John  Wesley  gave  such 
impetus  to  the  platform. 

It  is  said  what  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  were  to  the 
religious  platform,  Fox  and  Burke  became  later  on  to  the  polit- 
ical platform.  They  saw  the  platform  was  fast  becoming  the  voice 
of  public  sentiment  and  dared  to  indorse  it. 

When  Mr.  Fox  made  his  first  platform  address  he  said:  "This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  an  uncor- 
rupted  assembly."  Going  back  into  Parliament  he  said:  "Let's 
put  an  end  to  a  policy  that  separates  us  from  the  people.  Let's 
cut  all  cables,  snap  all  chains  that  bind  us  to  an  unfriendly  shore 
and  enter  the  peaceful  harbor  of  public  confidence." 

When  Mr.  Burke  made  his  platform  debut,  he  was  so  inspired 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  it  is  said,  he  made  the  greatest 
speech  ever  made  in  the  English  language  up  to  that  time.  When 
he  appeared  in  Parliament  next  evening  a  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment took  occasion  to  denounce  the  platform  as  a  disturber  of 
public  peace,  directing  his  remarks  to  Mr.  Burke.  The  great 
orator  was  ready  with  the  reply:  "Yes,  and  the  firebell  at  mid- 
night disturbs  public  peace,  but  it  keeps  you  from  burning  in 
your  beds." 

It  would  seem  after  years  of  fruitless  effort  to  silence  the  plat- 
form, Parliament  would  accept  it  as  a  power  for  good  and  give 
it  wise  direction.  Yet  we  are  informed  that  in  the  face  of  its  grow- 
ing popularity,  when  Henry  Hunt  attempted  to  address  an  audi- 
ence in  a  grove  in  England,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  charged  the 
grove.  Eleven  were  killed  and  several  hundred  wounded.  Henry 
Hunt  was  thrown  into  prison  but  when  released  later  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  welcomed  him  to  the  streets  of  London. 

As  well  now  had  Parliament  attempted  to  prevent  a  London 
fog  as  to  prohibit  platform  meetings.  John  Bright  said:  "When 
I  consider  these  meetings  of  the  people,  so  sublime  in  their  vast- 
ness  and  resolution,  I  see  coming  over  the  hilltops  of  time  the 
dawning  of  a  nobler  and  better  day  for  my  country." 

It  is  our  privilege  to  live  in  the  good  day  of  which  John  Bright 
spoke.  Yet  while  a  public  speaker  today  is  in  no  dread  of  arrest 
or  imprisonment  for  any  decent  expression  of  opinion,  the  plat- 
form is  not  without  its  hindrances;  and  some  of  these  will  never 
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be  cured,  while  babies  cry,  architects  sacrifice  acoustics  to  style, 
young  people  do  their  courting  in  public,  janitors  smother 
thoughts  in  foul  air,  and  milliners  persist  in  building  up  artistic 
barriers  between  speaker  and  audience.  .  .  . 

Few  persons  realize  how  a  public  speaker  is  affected  by  little 
influences.  The  flitting  of  a  blind  bat  over  a  church  audience  on 
a  summer  evening,  will  mar  the  most  fascinating  flight  of  elo- 
quence ever  plumed  from  a  pulpit. 

When  Nancy  Hanks  broke  the  world's  trotting  record  at  Inde- 
pendence, Iowa,  some  years  ago,  her  former  owner,  Mr.  Hart 
Boswell,  of  Lexington,  who  raised  and  trained  her,  was  asked  if 
Nancy  would  ever  lower  that  record.  He  replied:  "Well,  if  the 
time  comes  that  the  track  is  just  right,  the  atmosphere  just 
right,  the  driver  just  right  and  Nancy  just  right,  I  believe  she 
will."  See  the  combination.  Break  it  anywhere  and  the  brave 
little  mare  would  fail. 

Just  so  speakers  are  affected  by  conditions,  by  acoustics,  at- 
mosphere, size  and  temper  of  the  audience,  and  the  speaker's  own 
mental  and  physical  condition.  Many  a  good  sermon  has  been 
killed  by  a  poor  sexton.  Many  a  grand  thought  has  perished  in 
foul  air. 

Charles  Spurgeon  was  preaching  to  a  large  audience  in  a  mis- 
sion church  in  London,  when  want  of  ventilation  affected  speaker 
and  audience.  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  to  a  member  of  the  church: 
"Brother,  lift  that  window  near  you." 

"It  won't  lift,"  replied  the  brother. 

"Then  smash  the  glass  and  I'll  pay  the  bill  tomorrow,"  said 
Spurgeon. 

Suppose  the  great  horse  Uhlan  should  be  announced  to  trot 
against  time;  with  the  grandstand  crowded  and  every  condition 
favorable,  as  the  great  trotting  wonder  reached  the  first  quarter 
pole,  if  some  one  were  to  run  across  the  track  just  ahead  of  the 
horse,  then  another  and  another,  what  kind  of  a  record  would 
be  made? 

What  management  would  allow  a  horse  to  be  thus  handi- 
capped? Where  is  the  man  who  would  be  so  inconsiderate  as 
thus  to  hinder  a  horse?  Yet  when  a  minister  has  worked  while 
the  world  slept,  that  he  not  only  might  sustain  his  record  but 
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gather  souls  into  the  kingdom;  when  the  opening  exercises  have 
given  sufficient  time  for  all  to  be  present;  when  the  text  is  an- 
nounced and  the  preacher  is  reaching  out  after  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  his  audience  some  one  enters  the  door,  walks  nearly 
the  full  length  of  the  aisle;  then  another  and  then  two  more, 
each  one  crossing  the  track  of  the  preacher  and  yet  he  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  up  his  record  and  make  good.  If  you  are  a  friend 
of  your  pastor  be  present  when  he  announces  his  text;  give  him 
your  attention  and  thus  cheer  him  on  as  you  would  your  favorite 
horse. 

An  eminent  minister  said:  "There,  I  had  a  good  thought  for 
you,  but  the  creaking  of  the  new  boots  of  that  brother  coming 
down  the  aisle  knocked  it  quite  out  of  my  head." 

One  who  had  heard  me  many  times  said:  "Why  do  you  do 
better  at  Ocean  Grove  than  anywhere  else  I  hear  you?"  My  an- 
swer was:  "Because  of  conditions.  The  great  auditorium  seats  ten 
thousand,  the  atmosphere  is  invigorated  by  the  salt  sea  breezes; 
a  choir  of  five  hundred  sing  the  audience  into  a  receptive  mood 
and  the  speaker  is  borne  from  climax  to  climax  on  wings  of 
applause." 

I  would  not  have  you  infer  from  this  that  a  large  audience  is 
always  necessary  to  success.  Indeed  the  most  successful  and  satis- 
factory address  I  ever  made  was  to  an  audience  of  one.  If  I  can 
make  as  favorable  an  impression  upon  you  as  I  did  upon  that 
young  lady  I  shall  be  gratified. 

In  Pauling,  New  York,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  by  his  attention 
and  applause  inspired  me  more  than  the  whole  audience  beside; 
while  time  and  again  have  I  been  helped  to  do  my  best  by  the 
presence  of  that  matchless  queen  of  the  platform,  Frances  E. 
Willard. 

The  very  opposite  of  greatness  has  had  the  same  effect  upon 
me.  At  the  Pontiac,  Illinois,  Chautauqua,  after  lecturing  to  a 
great  audience,  I  was  invited  by  the  superintendent  of  the  State 
Reformatory  to  address  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  At  the  close  of 
a  thirty  minutes'  talk  the  superintendent  said:  "Your  address  to 
my  boys  exceeded  the  one  you  gave  at  the  Chautauqua." 

Why  was  it  better?  At  the  Chautauqua  I  was  trying  to  enter- 
tain and  instruct  an  intelligent  audience.  Within  the  grey  walls 
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of  that  prison  I  was  reaching  down  to  the  very  depths,  endeavor- 
ing to  lift  up  human  beings,  marred  and  scarred  by  sin  and 
crime,  but  dear  to  the  mothers  who  bore  them  and  the  Saviour 
who  died  for  them. 

If  I  were  a  preacher  in  New  York  City  and  were  announced 
to  preach  a  sermon  on  home  missionary  work,  I  would  not  go 
to  the  church  by  way  of  the  mansions  of  the  rich  where  children, 
shod  in  satin  slippers,  dance  and  play  over  velvet  tapestry,  but 
by  way  of  the  slums  where  I  would  meet  the  children  of  misery, 

where, 

To  stand  at  night  'mid  the  city's  throng, 

And  scan  the  faces  that  pass  along, 

Is  to  read  a  book  whose  every  leaf 

Is  a  history  of  woe  and  want  and  grief. 

As  in  tears  of  sorrow  and  sin  and  shame, 

You  read  a  story  of  blight  and  blame, 

Your  heart  goes  further  than  hand  can  reach 

And  you  feel  a  sermon  you  cannot  preach. 

Whoever  would  prove  worthy  of  the  platform  must  have  a  mes- 
sage and  give  to  it  the  devotion  of  mind,  heart  and  conscience, 
no  matter  whether  his  purpose  is  to  convince  by  reasoning,  con- 
vert by  appeal,  delight  by  rhetoric,  or  cure  melancholy  by  hu- 
mor. Each  has  its  useful  influence  on  the  platform. 

Some  persons  have  an  impression  that  the  student  deals  in 
logic,  while  the  orator  simply  starts  his  tongue  to  running,  and 
goes  off  and  leaves  it  to  work  automatically. 

Bishop  Robert  Mclntyre  was  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators 
of  his  age,  yet  I  dare  say  this  gifted  man  gave  as  much  time  and 
thought  to  his  famous  word  painting  of  the  Chicago  fire,  as 
Joseph  Cook  ever  gave  to  mining  any  treasure  of  thought  he  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  education. 

I  know  many  teachers  of  oratory  say:  "Study  your  subject, 
analyze  it  well,  and  leave  words  to  the  inspiration  of  the  occa- 
sion." But  suppose  when  the  occasion  comes,  instead  of  inspira- 
tion one  has  indigestion,  then  what? 

While  a  speaker  should  not  be  so  confined  to  composition  that 
he  cannot  reach  out  after,  and  cage  any  passing  bird  of  thought, 
yet  as  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree  must  go  through  the  stomach 
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of  a  silk-worm,  before  it  can  become  silk,  so  climaxes  should  be 
warped  and  woofed  into  language  before  they  can  be  forceful 
and  beautiful. 

At  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Assembly  some  years  ago  a  noted 
humorist  gave  an  address  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Wit."  He  called 
oratory  a  lost  art,  and  to  prove  his  contention  he  quoted  from 
William  Jennings  Bryan's  famous  Chicago  convention  speech. 
He  said:  "What  would  a  young  woman  think  of  her  lover  who 
would  say,  'My  darling,  the  crown  of  thorns  shall  never  be 
pressed  down  upon  your  fair  brow.'  "  The  humorist  expected  ap- 
plause but  it  failed  to  materialize,  for  Mr.  Bryan  is  highly  re- 
spected in  his  state  and  his  oratory  is  a  charm  wherever  he  is 
heard. 

The  speaker  not  only  exhibited  poor  taste,  but  his  wit  was 
pointless,  for  when  a  man  can  go  before  a  convention  of  four- 
teen hundred  delegates  and  by  one  burst  of  eloquence  capture 
the  convention,  secure  the  nomination  for  the  presidency,  and 
then  with  the  press  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  against  him  go 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  from  the  rear  of  a  railroad  train, 
almost  capture  the  White  House,  the  day  of  oratory  is  not 
gone  by. 

Schriner,  the  great  animal  painter,  painted  the  picture  of  a 
bony  mule  eating  a  tuft  of  hay.  That  picture  sold  in  Petersburg, 
Russia,  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  while  the  original  mule  sold 
for  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents.  If  the  painting  of  Schriner  made 
in  the  price  of  that  mule,  a  difference  of  fourteen  thousand,  nine 
hundred,  ninety-eight  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  why  is  not  word 
painting  worth  something?  .  .  . 

Reason,  rhetoric,  pathos,  poetry,  diction,  gesture,  wit  and  hu- 
mor, each  has  its  place  on  the  platform.  While  logic  sounds  the 
depths  of  thought,  humor  ripples  its  surface  with  laughing  wave- 
lets. While  reason  cultivates  the  cornfields  of  the  mind,  rhetoric 
beautifies  the  pleasure  gardens. 

John  B.  Gough  was  the  most  popular  platform  orator  of  his 
day.  He  began  lecturing  at  from  two  to  five  dollars  an  evening. 
He  grew  in  popularity  until  he  was  in  demand  at  five  hundred 
dollars  a  lecture,  and  no  one  before  or  since  more  successfully 
used  all  the  arts  of  the  platform  from  the  comic  that  drew  the 
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very  rabble  of  the  streets,  to  flights  of  eloquence  that  captured 
college  culture.  It  has  been  well  said:  "While  Gough  was  a  great 
preacher  of  righteousness,  he  was  a  whole  theatre  in  dramatic 
delivery."  Lecturers,  like  preachers,  are  fishers  of  men,  and  there 
are  as  many  kinds  of  people  in  an  average  audience  as  there  are 
kinds  of  fish  in  the  sea.  It  requires  variety  of  bait  for  humanity 
as  well  as  for  fish.  .  .  . 

The  platform  now  is  a  picture  gallery  where  is  to  be  had  all 
beauty  in  nature,  from  our  own  land  to  the  land  of  the  mid- 
night sun. 

In  moving  pictures  it  presents  to  those  who  never  saw  ship, 
sail  or  sea,  the  landing  of  a  great  steamer,  with  splashing  of  spray 
as  real  as  if  seen  from  the  dock.  To  those  who  enjoy  music  it  fur- 
nishes band  concerts,  orchestra,  bell-ringing,  quartettes,  solos, 
plantation  melodies,  rag-time  tunes  and  women  whistlers. 

The  platform  today  beats  the  devil  in  output  of  entertain- 
ment. It  has  scoured  field  and  forest,  trained  birds  and  dogs  to 
round  out  the  program  of  a  Chautauqua. 

Its  breadth  takes  in  all  creeds  and  kinds.  While  it  greets  with 
waving  lilies  Bishop  Vincent,  leader  of  the  great  Chautauqua 
movement,  it  cordially  welcomes  the  priest,  the  Jew,  the  China- 
man, the  Negro,  republican,  democrat,  progressive,  prohibition- 
ist, socialist,  and  suffragist. 

The  platform  has  grown  to  be  a  great  university,  a  musical 
festival,  a  zoological  garden,  an  art  institute,  an  agricultural  col- 
lege and  a  domestic  science  school. 

Do  you  ask  has  the  platform  any  blemishes?  I  answer  yes.  All 
enterprises  have  their  blemishes.  The  press  is  a  potent  power  for 
good  and  yet  many  bad  things  get  into  print.  Sometimes  from 
the  platform  come  voices  without  the  ring  of  sincerity,  entertain- 
ments without  uplifting  influence  and  anecdotes  without  respect 
to  public  decency.  When  attending  platform  entertainments  one 
should  discriminate  as  when  eating  fish,  enjoy  the  meat  and  dis- 
card the  bones.  With  good  taste  in  selection  one  rarely  ever  need 
go  away  hungry. 

I  am  often  asked:  "Where  do  you  find  the  most  appreciative 
audiences?" 

First,  I  would  reply,  in  rural  communities  where  the  people 
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are  not  surfeited  with  entertainment.  Second,  I  would  say,  ap- 
plause does  not  always  mean  appreciation.  It  is  said  "still  water 
runs  deep."  In  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  one  Sunday  after- 
noon a  lady  sat  before  me  whose  diamonds  and  dress  indicated 
wealth.  A  lad  sat  by  her  side.  My  subject  was,  "The  Safe  Side  of 
Life  for  Young  Men."  It  was  a  temperance  address  and  the 
thought  came  to  me:  that  lady  is  a  wine  drinker  and  she  is  dis- 
appointed that  I  am  to  talk  temperance.  She  did  not  cheer  with 
the  audience,  nor  did  she  give  any  expression  of  face  that  would 
indicate  her  interest,  except  that  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
speaker.  At  the  close  she  came  to  the  platform  and  said:  "I 
brought  my  son  with  me  and  you  said  what  I  wanted  him  to 
hear;  I  thank  you,"  and  with  this  she  took  my  hand,  saying, 
"Again  I  thank  you,"  and,  turning  away,  left  a  coin  in  my  hand. 

I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  on  returning  to  the  hotel  found  she 
had  given  me  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece.  That  was  gold  standard 
appreciation. 

I  am  frequently  asked:  "What  do  you  recall  as  the  best  intro- 
duction you  ever  had?" 

I  have  had  all  kinds,  some  amusing,  but  the  one  I  cherish  most 
was  given  by  Ferd  Schumacher,  the  deceased  oatmeal  king  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  Fie  came  to  this  country  from  Germany.  By  indus- 
try and  economy  he  accumulated  enough  money  to  engage  in 
making  oatmeal.  When  he  had  rounded  up  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  in  wealth,  the  insurance  ran  out  on  his  great  "Jumbo 
Mills"  in  Akron.  The  insurance  company  raised  the  rate  and 
while  he  was  dickering  with  the  company,  the  great  plant  was 
swept  away  in  a  midnight  fire.  Mr.  Schumacher  was  a  very  earnest 
temperance  man  and  was  to  introduce  me  for  the  W.C.T.U.  in 
the  large  armory  the  Sunday  after  the  fire.  It  was  supposed  he 
would  not  be  present  because  of  the  severe  strain  and  his  great 
loss.  But  prompt  to  the  minute  he  entered  the  door,  and  'mid  the 
applause  of  sympathetic  friends  he  took  the  platform. 

In  presenting  the  speaker  he  said:  "Ladies  and  schentlemen,  I 
must  be  personal  for  a  moment  while  I  thank  the  people  of 
Akron  for  their  sympathy.  I  did  not  know  I  had  so  many  good 
friends.  But  the  mill  vot  vos  burned  vos  made  of  stone  and  vood 
and  nails  and  paint.  We  come  to  talk  to  you  about  a  fire  vot  is 
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burning  up  the  homes,  the  hopes,  the  peace  of  vimen,  and  chil- 
dren and  the  immortal  souls  of  men;  vill  you  please  take  your 
sympathy  off  of  Ferd  Schumacher  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Bain  while 
he  talks  about  the  great  fire  of  intemperance." 

I  am  opposed  to  indiscriminate  immigration  to  this  country, 
but  if  the  Old  World  has  any  more  Ferd  Schumachers  desiring  to 
come  to  America,  may  He  who  rules  winds  and  waves,  fill  with 
harmless  pressure  the  billows  on  which  they  ride  and  give  them 
safe  entrance  into  our  country's  haven. 

Many  inquire  of  me  about  the  lyceum  platform  as  a  profes- 
sion. My  answer  is:  "Like  the  famed  shield  it  has  two  sides. "  One 
who  has  a  lovely  home  and  rarely  leaves  it  said  to  me:  "I  envy 
you  your  life-work.  You  get  to  see  the  country,  visit  the  great 
cities,  meet  the  best  people  and  get  fat  fees  for  your  lectures." 
How  distance  does  lend  enchantment  to  the  view  sometimes! 

A  few  years  ago  we  notified  the  bureaus  not  to  make  engage- 
ments away  from  the  railroads  in  the  northwest  during  the  bliz- 
zard months.  A  letter  came  saying:  "Enter  Wessington  College, 
outside  of  Woonsocket."  We  supposed  outside  meant  adjacent. 
Arriving  at  Woonsocket  in  a  blizzard  I  found  Wessington  seven- 
teen miles  away.  Wrapped  in  robes  I  made  the  drive,  arriving 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  arrival  I  was  informed  that 
smallpox  had  broken  out  in  the  village.  The  hotel  had  been 
quarantined,  but  a  room  had  been  engaged  for  me  in  a  private 
home.  While  taking  my  supper  my  hostess  said:  "Would  you 
know  smallpox  if  you  were  to  see  the  symptoms?" 

"Know  what?  Why  do  you  ask  that?"  I  asked. 

She  called  attention  to  the  face  of  her  daughter  who  was  serv- 
ing the  supper.  One  glance  and  my  appetite  fled,  as  I  said:  "Ex- 
cuse me,  please.  I  must  get  ready  for  my  lecture,"  and  I  left  the 
room.  One  hour  later  I  stood  before  a  vaccinated  audience  with 
visions  of  smallpox  floating  before  me,  and  for  days  after  I 
imagined  I  could  feel  it  coming. 

Add  to  this  experience  midnight  rides  on  freight  trains,  long 
drives  in  rain,  mud  and  storm,  ten  minutes  for  lunch  at  sandwich 
counters,  eight  months  of  the  year  away  from  home— the  only 
heaven  one  who  loves  his  family  has  on  earth,  and  you  have  a 
taste  of  the  side  my  neighbor  did  not  see. 
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There  is,  however,  a  bright  side.  Whoever  can  get  the  ear  of 
the  public  from  the  platform,  has  an  opportunity  to  sow  seed, 
the  fruit  of  which  will  be  gathered  by  angels  when  he  has  gone  to 
his  reward.  One  so  long  on  a  platform  as  I  have  been,  cannot 
fail  in  having  experiences  that  gladden  the  heart,  if  he  has  done 
faithful  service.  .  .  . 

Chance,  the  noted  English  engineer,  built  a  thousand  sea- 
lights,  shore-lights,  and  harbor-lights.  When  in  old  age  he  lay 
dying,  a  wild  storm  on  the  sea  seemed  to  revive  him  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  his  life-work.  He  said  to  the  watchers:  "Lift  me  up 
and  let  me  see  once  more  the  ocean  in  a  storm." 

As  he  looked  out,  the  red  lightning  ripped  open  the  black 
wardrobe  of  the  firmament,  and  he  saw  the  salted  sea  driven  by 
the  fury  of  the  hurricane  into  great  billows  of  foam.  Sinking  back 
upon  his  pillows  his  last  words  were:  "Thank  God  I  have  been  a 
lighthouse  builder,  and  though  the  light  of  my  life  is  fast  fading, 
the  beams  of  my  lighthouse  are  brightening  the  darkness  of  many 
a  sailor's  night." 

When  my  life-work  closes,  and  my  platform  experiences  are 
ended,  I  would  ask  no  better  name  than  that  of  a  humble  light- 
house builder,  who  here  and  there  from  the  shore-points  of  life's 
ocean  has  sent  out  a  friendly  beam,  to  brighten  the  darkness  of 
some  brother's  night. 


Chapter  2 

THE  TWOFOLD   NATURE 
OF  EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 


Two  students  are  walking  across  the  campus.  One  of  them 
sighs  wearily  and  says,  "Professor  Dryasdust  sure  does  know 
his  stuff,  but  I  wish  he'd  learn  how  to  put  it  across!"  The 
time:  almost  any  day  of  any  school  year;  the  place:  almost 
any  campus;  the  speaker:  any  of  us  at  some  time  in  our  lives. 
The  situation  is  too  familiar  to  need  elaboration. 

Unfortunately,  this  situation  is  not  confined  to  classrooms. 
It  explains  why  the  corridors  and  anterooms  are  such  popu- 
lar places  at  national  conventions,  while  in  the  assembly 
rooms  great  scholars  are  reporting  on  the  results  of  their  sig- 
nificant research  to  a  residuum  of  faithful  auditors.  It  gives 
us  a  clue  to  the  sleepiness  and  nervous  shifting  of  congrega- 
tions in  scores  of  churches.  It  suggests  the  reason  for  a 
common  student  indifference  to  chapel  programs.  It  leads 
squarely  and  inevitably  to  the  proposition  that  speaking  in 
itself  is  an  art  which  must  be  mastered  before  it  is  possible  to 
make  one's  store  of  knowledge  and  ideas  a  negotiable  com- 
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modity.  The  speaker  who  knows  a  great  deal  but  cannot  ex- 
press his  ideas  clearly  and  interestingly  is  like  a  merchant 
whose  shelves  are  piled  high  with  goods,  but  who  does  not 
know  how  to  present  them  attractively  to  win  the  potential 
buyers'  attention.  However  fine  the  stock  of  goods  may  be, 
the  sales  are  uncertain  and  infrequent. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  effec- 
tive speaking.  A  mathematics  professor  recently  remarked  to 
his  colleague  in  the  public  speaking  department,  "I  don't 
care  how  good  a  speaker  is.  I  always  judge  him  by  what  he 
has  to  say."  This  remark  reveals  a  rather  common  miscon- 
ception; namely,  that  speech  training  is  conducted,  as  it 
were,  in  a  vacuum,  and  without  regard  for  speech  content. 
How,  one  might  ask  in  reply,  can  a  speaker  be  effective  if  he 
doesn't  have  something  worth  while  to  say?  We  all  know 
speakers  who  try.  Their  attempt  to  win  easy  success  is  as  old 
as  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Plato,  in  his  day,  heard  them 
talking  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  bitterly  belabored  them 
in  his  dialogue,  "Gorgias."  Eight  hundred  years  later  St. 
Augustine  heard  them  preaching  in  the  churches  of  Rome, 
and  warned  his  pupils  against  following  their  example.  Rab- 
elais satirized  them  during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  used  to 
be  called  "Sophists,"  because  they  sought  the  appearance  of 
wisdom  without  being  wise  in  fact.  "Wise  fools"  is  not  an 
unjust  translation  of  the  term.  Without  doubt  we  have  many 
of  them  with  us  today,  and  some  of  them  are  even  successful 
in  holding  their  audiences.  As  Lincoln  said,  "You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  you  have  recently  listened  to  a  speaker  of  this  sort. 
You  may  have  been  entranced  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
the  grace  of  his  gestures;  interested  in  his  jokes  and  anec- 
dotes; perhaps  moved  by  his  emotional  appeals.  If  someone 
had  asked  you  at  the  time,  you  would  have  said  he  was  a  good 
speaker.  But  if  you  tried  to  outline  his  speech,  you  would 
find  little  enough  worth  recording.  The  next  day  you  could 
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probably  recall  nothing  at  all  beyond  a  few  of  his  jokes.  Pub- 
lic speaking  of  this  sort  has  its  place,  if  it  momentarily  ex- 
hilarates an  audience  and  provides  a  few  minutes  of  real 
entertainment.  If  such  is  the  aim  of  the  speaker,  well  and 
good.  It  is  not  a  lofty  aim,  but  it  is  certainly  not  to  be 
despised.  However,  an  empty  speech  will  be  accepted  by  an 
audience  only  when  it  is  so  effectively  delivered  that  its 
emptiness  is  not  discovered  at  the  time.  And  even  then  it  is 
acceptable  only  if  the  speech  has  no  higher  aim  than  mere 
entertainment. 

Most  empty  speeches  are  decidedly  not  effective.  There  are 
few  experiences  more  dismal  than  listening  to  a  speaker 
struggle  for  thirty  minutes  to  spread  a  film  of  words  over  a 
framework  devoid  of  ideas  and  facts.  No  wonder  a  rash  of 
"uh's"  and  "ah's"  breaks  out!  No  wonder  the  audience  be- 
gins to  detect  a  piling  up  of  adjectives  and  a  repetition  of 
terms!  No  wonder  the  speaker  in  desperation  starts  to  raise 
his  voice,  to  pound  the  air,  and  to  pace  from  one  end  of  the 
platform  to  the  other!  As  the  Reverend  Lyman  Beecher, 
father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  once  frankly  confessed,  "The 
less  I  have  to  say,  the  louder  I  shout!"  Many  of  our  contem- 
porary speakers  appear  to  have  learned  this  trick. 

Let  it  be  emphatically  understood  that  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  having  something  worth  while  to  say  to  an  audience. 
As  one  veteran  teacher  of  speech  insists,  "The  speaker  must 
first  of  all  earn  the  right  to  speak,  by  having  a  thoughtful 
message  to  deliver."  When  Clarence  Darrow  was  asked  what 
he  considered  the  chief  characteristic  of  good  public  speak- 
ing, he  pointedly  replied,  "Familiarity  with  subject."  Gen- 
eral Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  President  of  Hampton  Institute, 
started  Booker  T.  Washington  on  his  brilliant  career  as  a 
public  speaker  with  the  advice,  "Give  them  an  idea  for  every 
word."  Bliss  Perry  reveals  the  similar  secret  of  his  successful 
collegiate  speaking.  "I  debated  with  zeal  throughout  my  col- 
lege course,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  And  Gladly 
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Teach,  "and  was  thought  by  my  classmates  to  have  uncanny 
luck  in  being  on  the  winning  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had 
a  'system.'  ...  It  was  very  simple.  In  a  small  college  you 
knew  rather  accurately  the  mental  habits  of  each  of  your  op- 
ponents in  debate.  If  the  other  boy  was  likely  to  spend  two 
hours  in  preparation,  I  spent  four;  if  he  spent  ten,  I  would 
spend  twenty.  It  worked.  Not  long  ago  I  explained  this  'sys- 
tem' to  a  group  of  Harvard  intercollegiate  debaters,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  impress  them.  They  had  hoped  I  would  talk 
about  the  'strategy'  and  'tactics'  of  debating— which  are  in- 
deed interesting  enough;  but  if  you  have  mastered  a  particu- 
lar subject  as  well  as  the  other  fellow,  you  may  not  need  any 
strategy  in  order  to  smash  him." 

In  sum,  the  two  basic  requirements  for  effective  speaking 
may  be  stated  thus: 

1.  Having  something  worth  while  to  say,  and 

2.  Being  able  to  say  it  well. 

Let  us  see  specifically  what  each  of  these  basic  require- 
ments involves. 


HAVING  SOMETHING  WORTH  WHILE  TO  SAY 

When  Daniel  Webster  made  his  famous  two-day  speech  in 
reply  to  Hayne,  without  having  had  any  time  for  specific 
preparation  of  it,  he  responded  to  the  amazed  exclamations 
of  his  friends,  "Gentlemen,  I  have  been  preparing  for  that 
speech  all  of  my  life."  He  meant  that  he  had  been  storing  his 
mind  with  facts  and  building  up  a  political  philosophy  on 
which  to  base  his  ideas.  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  in  a  recent 
letter,  declared,  "The  best  preparation  for  public  speaking 
is  wide,  worth-while  reading.  The  study  of  Hamlet  is  better 
preparation  for  public  speaking  than  the  reading  of  Walter 
Winchell."  To  the  young  men  who  train  under  him  in  prep- 
ration  for  the  rabbinate,  Dr.  Wise  advises,  "Soak  yourselves 
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in  good  literature,  in  the  best  things  that  are  said  and  done  in 
the  world  and  in  all  tongues."  It  will  be  found  that  the  great 
speakers  have  been  wide  readers.  Sam  Houston,  the  eminent 
Texan  character,  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  youth  among  the 
Indians,  but  even  then  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
Greek.  Lincoln's  fondness  for  books  is  proverbial.  Wendell 
Phillips'  speeches  are  crammed  with  quotations  and  allusions 
to  the  literature  and  history  of  all  ages  and  many  lands.  Pat- 
rick Henry  has  been  described  as  a  backwoodsman,  yet  he  was 
a  finished  scholar  even  in  comparison  with  many  college 
graduates  of  today.  The  greatest  of  all  speech  teachers,  Quin- 
tilian,  writing  in  Rome  in  the  first  century,  outlined  a  course 
of  study  in  literature,  music,  history,  mathematics,  and  kin- 
dred subjects  which  would  keep  his  speech  students  hard  at 
work  from  earliest  childhood  until  maturity.  To  his  mind  the 
first  requisite  for  effective  speaking  was  to  have  acquired 
worth-while  ideas  to  express,  based  on  a  wide  background  of 
knowledge  and  careful  thought.  Quintilian's  ideal  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  to  follow  today. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  developing  something  worth  while 
to  say  is  to  build  up  a  broad  background.  As  Hendrik  Wil- 
lem  van  Loon  has  observed  of  learning  to  write,  this  involves 
"a  slow  process,  slow  process,  painfully  slow  process,  and  a 
little  natural  ability."  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  is  a 
step  which  many  people  have  not  taken  to  date,  and  will 
never  take.  They  eliminate  themselves,  to  this  extent,  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  the  chance  of  becoming  effec- 
tive speakers.  However,  college  students  are  prone  to  under- 
estimate themselves  in  this  respect.  Measured  against  Quin- 
tilian's ideal,  most  of  them  are  woefully  lacking  in  back- 
ground; but  compared  to  the  mass  of  people  who  have  never 
attended  college,  they  have  better  backgrounds  than  they 
suspect.  It  is  well  for  you  to  look  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence upon  the  body  of  knowledge  which  you  have  already 
acquired;  feel  free  to  draw  fully  upon  it  in  the  preparation 
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of  your  speeches.  But  remember,  meanwhile,  that  this  body 
of  knowledge  should  continually  and  rapidly  expand.  As 
Kipling  said,  'Tours  is  the  world  and  everything  that's  in  it" 
—but  taking  possession  of  the  world  of  facts  is  an  arduous 
and  time-consuming  job.  To  avoid  complacency,  one  need 
only  glance  at  an  ideal  almost  as  stringent  as  Quintilian's 
which  is  presented  for  college  students  by  Walter  Lippmann 
and  Allan  Nevins  in  the  preface  to  their  textbook,  A  Modern 
Reader: 

We  think  that  no  person  should  feel  ready  to  grap- 
ple with  present-day  ideas  in  politics  until  he  has  some 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  Aristotle's  Politics,  with 
John  Locke's  Two  Treatises  on  Government,  and  with 
Mill's  On  Liberty  (not  to  mention  a  few  other  titles). 
No  one  should  feel  ready  to  grapple  with  present-day 
writings  upon  economics  who  has  not  some  thoughtful 
knowledge  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Karl  Marx,  and 
Bagehot.  Scientific  writings  present  more  difficulty, 
for  many  former  classics  of  science  are  not  only  dead 
but  misleading;  yet  here  too  no  one  can  understand 
the  present  without  knowledge  of  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Spencer.  In  aesthetics  and  criticism  all  contempo- 
raneous literature  falls  into  insignificance  beside  the 
treasures  of  the  past;  not  to  know  Coleridge,  Hazlitt, 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  Matthew  Arnold  is  not  to  know 
what  is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  obvious  that  not  all 
this  can  be  done  at  once;  what  is  important  is  that  the 
student  achieve  a  fair  conception  of  the  domain  of 
past  ideas,  become  acquainted  with  its  principal  fea- 
tures, and  resolve  to  continue  his  explorations.  As  he 
does  this,  he  may  well  begin  to  acquaint  himself  with 
new  ideas,  new  problems,  and  present-day  authorities. 

The  second  step  in  developing  something  worth  while  to 
say  is  to  evolve  and  clarify  a  rather  definite  set  of  beliefs,  atti- 
tudes, convictions,  and  interests.  It  is  disconcerting,  when  one 
urges  college  students  to  base  their  speeches  upon  their  inter- 
ests and  convictions,  to  hear  them  reply  that  they  "have 
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none."  One  can  never  be  considered  mature  until  he  has 
some  set  of  principles  by  which  he  seeks  to  govern  his  life. 
Of  course,  these  principles  should  not  be  inflexible.  They 
vary  with  circumstances,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  they 
did  not  grow  and  perhaps  considerably  alter  with  the  passage 
of  years.  It  is  not  dogmatism  that  is  desired,  but  rather  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  various  aspects  of  the  meaning 
of  life. 

What,  for  instance,  is  your  attitude  toward  politics?  Doubt- 
less you  are  interested  in  what  happens  to  the  country  in 
which  you  plan  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life.  Try  to  define 
your  interest  in  terms  which  will  help  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  about  the  problems  of  the  day.  Religion  is  another  sub- 
ject which  should  interest  college  students.  It  is  doubtful  that 
anyone  reaches  maturity  without  devoting  some  periods  of 
earnest  thought  to  the  meaning  of  life,  and  to  his  own  rela- 
tionship to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  What  his  conclusions 
might  be  is  of  minor  importance  to  his  speech  training,  but 
that  some  tentative  judgments  be  reached  is  vital.  It  is  like- 
wise helpful  to  reach  some  sort  of  decision  as  to  the  things 
that  are  really  worth  while  in  life,  the  goals  worth  striving 
for,  the  duties  one  owes  to  his  fellow  men.  The  conclusions 
will  be  as  varied  as  the  individuals  who  reach  them;  but 
the  student  will  greatly  enhance  his  possibility  of  becoming 
an  effective  speaker  when  he  gets  his  tentative  opinions  about 
the  values  of  life  fairly  definitely  in  mind. 

The  student  speaker  who  has  reached  this  point  in  his 
development  will  clearly  reveal  the  fact  by  his  manner  of 
assurance,  his  sustained  enthusiasm,  the  incisiveness  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  sense  of  real  purpose  which  runs  through 
his  speeches.  Most  of  the  triviality  and  aimlessness  which  we 
note  in  the  speeches  we  hear  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speak- 
ers themselves  are  not  aware  of  what  they  wish  to  do;  they 
aim  at  nothing  and  hit  it  unerringly.  As  Henry  McLermore, 
well-known  feature  writer  for  the  United  Press,  admits  of  a 
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speech  he  made  to  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri:  "In  a  burst  of  modesty  I  opened  my  speech  by 
saying  that  I  really  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  say.  To 
my  intense  surprise,  when  they  stopped  me  thirty  minutes 
later,  I  was  still  on  the  same  subject.  ...  By  way  of  compli- 
menting me  on  my  talk,  Dean  Frank  L.  Martin  told  me  that 
they  never  had  a  speaker  at  the  school  of  journalism  who 
drank  as  much  water."  What  McLermore  reports  of  himself 
in  jest,  many  aimless  speakers  would  have  to  admit  of  them- 
selves in  earnest. 

The  third  step  consists  in  selecting  a  subject  for  which  you 
already  have  or  can  readily  develop  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
and  deep-seated  interest.  Everyone  has  many  fleeting  inter- 
ests. Some  of  these  can  be  nurtured  into  interests  substantial 
enough  to  provide  good  speech  materials.  But  it  is  not  safe 
to  trust  the  transient  kind  of  interest  which  arises  from  the 
reading  of  a  sprightly  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  or  a  sim- 
ilar source.  To  base  a  talk  upon  such  a  casually  encountered 
subject  is  to  ignore  the  two  preceding  principles.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  facts  in  the  article  are  in  themselves  interesting, 
you  might  develop  enthusiasm  enough  to  carry  that  interest 
over  to  an  audience.  But  the  risk  is  great  because  the  struc- 
ture upon  which  you  are  building  the  speech  is  thin.  Super- 
ficiality, like  murder,  will  generally  out. 

The  sources  for  speech  materials  which  you  will  find  most 
useful  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  but  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  selection  of  topics  for  speeches  are 
particularly  pertinent  to  this  third  step  in  developing  some- 
thing worth  while  to  say.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Be  sure  you  are  interested  deeply  in  the  subject.  A  super- 
ficial interest  soon  burns  itself  out.  You  will  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  your  speech  is  delayed  and  you  have  to  wait  a 
week  or  so  longer  than  you  had  planned  before  delivering 
it,  your  enthusiasm  may  have  evaporated.  If  the  interest  you 
have  is  deep-seated,  time  will  only  intensify  it.  The  unex- 
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pected  delay  will  serve  as  an  opportunity  for  further  strength- 
ening and  developing  your  speech.  And  regardless  of  how 
soon  your  speech  may  be  delivered,  you  will  find  that  your 
genuine  interest  in  the  subject  will  give  fire  and  force  to  your 
speech,  and  will  serve  as  a  magnet  to  draw  the  attention  of 
your  audience.  Enthusiasm  is  as  contagious  as  laughter.  But 
boredom,  too,  is  contagious.  Don't  be  like  the  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords  who  interrupted  his  own  speech  with  a  yawn, 
because  he  found  it  so  unexpectedly  dull!  A  speech  is  not 
likely  to  entrance  the  audience  if  it  is  like  the  verse  described 
by  Alexander  Pope,  ''That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its 
slow  length  along." 

2.  Don't  depend  solely  upon  your  interests  to  develop 
your  speech.  They  were  inspired  during  a  long,  slow  process 
of  growth,  and  many  of  the  details  that  went  into  their  crea- 
tion are  lost.  Look  at  your  idea  objectively;  ask  yourself  what 
others  might  see  in  it,  and  upon  what  basis  you  can  reason- 
ably ask  them  to  accept  it.  Then  gather  the  supporting  evi- 
dence which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  win  their  accept- 
ance. And  this  is  a  good  time  to  keep  in  mind  the  principle 
that  one  can  never  know  too  much  about  his  subject,  al- 
though he  can  easily  know  too  little. 

3.  The  ideal  speech  subject  is  one  to  which  you  have  re- 
sponded emotionally  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  several 
years,  but  for  which  you  gather  your  information  specifi- 
cally for  the  speech  in  hand.  For  instance,  during  the  past 
several  years  you  may  have  cherished  a  deep  dislike  for  a 
certain  political  leader.  You  have  perhaps  engaged  in  heated 
arguments  regarding  him,  and  have  consistently  turned  off 
your  radio  when  he  spoke.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you 
to  take  that  attitude  as  the  basis  for  a  speech.  As  you  examine 
your  point  of  view  critically,  to  see  how  you  can  best  per- 
suade others  to  agree  with  you,  you  note  that  your  opinion 
is  backed  by  more  emotion  than  fact.  You  find  it  hard  to 
name  specific  acts  of  his  which  you  can  wholeheartedly  con- 
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demn,  and  harder  still  to  trace  out  their  ruinous  effects. 
Hence  you  go  to  the  Reader's  Guide,  look  up  a  number  of 
articles  dealing  with  aspects  of  his  political  career,  and  begin 
the  accumulation  of  specific  evidence.  As  you  do  so,  you  may 
find  yourself  modifying  your  attitude  a  bit  at  some  points, 
and  strengthening  it  at  others.  Finally  you  are  able  to  jot 
down  in  outline  form  three  or  four  definite  reasons  why  you 
consider  his  policies  harmful,  with  specific  evidence  to  sup- 
port each  point.  Your  speech  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

You  will  find  that  this  speech  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  good 
one,  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  your  delivery  of  it  you  will  be 
sustained  by  a  deep  and  earnest  conviction  which  has  taken 
firm  root  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  which  has  grown 
luxuriantly  during  your  recent  gathering  of  evidence;  and, 
secondly,  you  will  have  a  body  of  specific  information  which 
will  be  fresh  in  your  mind  because  recently  collected,  and 
which  you  will  be  eager  to  share  with  your  audience  in  order 
to  win  it  to  your  point  of  view.  This  amounts  almost  to  a 
definite  formula  for  the  preparation  of  successful  speeches. 
If  strictly  followed,  it  can  be  used  with  various  subjects,  time 
after  time,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  speeches  prepared  in 
this  way  will  be  successful  in  interesting  and  stimulating  your 
audience.  How  effective  they  are  in  winning  audiences  to 
your  point  of  view  depends,  of  course,  on  the  strength  of 
your  evidence  and  on  other  factors  that  will  be  considered 
in  Chapter  12,  "Motivating  the  Audience." 

In  recapitulation,  the  first  basic  requirement  for  effective 
speaking  consists  in  having  something  worth  while  to  say. 
This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  effecting  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  steps:  (1)  building  up  a  broad  background;  (2) 
evolving  and  clarifying  a  rather  definite  set  of  beliefs,  atti- 
tudes, convictions,  and  interests;  and  (3)  selecting  a  subject 
for  which  you  already  have  or  can  readily  develop  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  deep-seated  interest.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  third  step,  test  each  of  your  speech  topics  by  the  follow- 
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ing  set  of  principles:  (a)  Are  you  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject?  (b)  Have  you  depended  solely  upon  your  interest 
to  develop  your  speech?  (c)  Have  you  selected  a  subject  to 
which  you  have  responded  emotionally  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  for  which  you  gather  your  information  specifically 
for  the  speech  you  are  about  to  make?  With  these  factors  in- 
suring the  satisfaction  of  the  first  basic  requirement  for  effec- 
tive speaking,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  second  one. 


BEING  ABLE  TO  SAY  IT  WELL 

The  national  secretary  of  an  outstanding  scholastic  honor  fra- 
ternity recently  addressed  a  group  of  students.  Apparently  he 
had  a  very  intellectual  message  to  deliver,  but  no  one  in  the 
audience  could  be  quite  sure.  His  sentences  were  hopelessly 
complex,  his  phrases  abstract  and  colorless,  his  words  long 
and  cumbersome.  Seldom  did  his  eyes  leave  the  manuscript 
he  was  reading,  even  for  a  moment.  His  voice  droned  along 
monotonously,  with  no  hint  of  enthusiasm,  and  seemingly 
with  no  consciousness  that  he  had  an  audience  before  him. 
His  only  actions  during  the  hour-long  speech  were  occasional 
nervous  twitchings  and  the  regular  turning  of  his  manuscript 
pages.  Yet  this  man  had  been  regularly  engaged  in  speaking 
to  similar  audiences  all  over  the  country  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  apparently  impervious  to  the  teachings  of 
experience.  Practice,  so  far  from  making  his  speech  perfect, 
had  only  intensified  the  bad  habits  to  which  he  consistently 
clung.  This  truly  intellectual  man  is  always  sure  of  having 
many  opportunities  to  speak,  because  of  his  position.  But  he 
has  left  scores  of  disillusioned  and  disappointed  audiences 
in  his  wake.  One  wonders  under  the  circumstances  what  con- 
ceivable benefits  can  accrue  from  his  speaking,  either  to  his 
auditors  or  to  himself. 

How  different  a  speaker  was  the  philosopher  and  econo- 
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mist,  Henry  George,  as  described  by  one  of  his  admirers. 
George  was  certainly  not  a  great  orator,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  term;  he  was  simply  a  man  deeply  convinced  of  the 
value  of  an  idea— the  single-tax  theory— which  he  wanted 
Americans  to  accept.  In  order  to  propagate  his  idea  effec- 
tively, he  worked  hard  to  learn  the  art  of  public  speaking. 
The  results  of  his  training  were  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
astonishing  to  his  family  and  early  associates.  "On  the  lecture 
platform,"  we  are  informed,  "his  listeners  were  to  see  a  rest- 
less, moving  bundle  of  energy.  He  walked  up  and  down, 
turning  to  the  audience  at  critical  points  with  arms  thrown 
out  in  an  appealing  gesture,  or,  in  a  more  characteristic  pose, 
with  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  hung  over  the  speaker's  table 
and  by  the  very  power  of  his  sincerity  burned  his  thought 
into  the  crowd  below.  His  voice  was  characteristically  per- 
suasive rather  than  bellowing  or  rasping;  he  was  an  orator 
who  talked  directly  to  his  hearers,  trying  to  take  each  one  of 
them  by  the  coat  lapels  and  convince  him  individually  of  the 
great  truths  he  felt  to  be  surging  within  him.  This  subdued 
style,  however,  frequently  gave  way  to  great  bursts  of  ani- 
mated power,  particularly  when  George  met  with  opposition; 
a  friendly  and  quiet  audience  might  hear  only  an  impressive 
and  carefully  planned  address,  but  an  antagonistic  and  heck- 
ling one  would  be  greeted  with  a  great  booming  voice  and 
an  inspired  emotion  driven  home  with  all  the  favorite  devices 
of  the  platform.  It  was  the  George  in  this  mood  who  was 
ranked  by  the  London  Times  as  the  oratorical  peer  of  Cob- 
den  and  Bright." 

It  is  not  altogether  within  one's  power  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  preceding  kinds  of  speakers  one  would  be  like. 
But  if  the  choice  were  free,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  which 
type  we  should  prefer  to  pattern  our  own  speaking  after. 
Fortunately,  there  is  much  that  we  can  do  to  form  the  type 
of  our  speaking.  There  is  nothing  more  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  effective  speech  habits  than  the  "I  yam  what 
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I  yam"  attitude  of  easy  acquiescence  popularized  in  the  "Pop- 
eye  the  Sailor"  films.  Many  a  poor  speaker  excuses  his  fail- 
ings by  an  appeal  to  his  "nature."  "I'm  naturally  not  the 
enthusiastic  type  .  .  ."  "I  always  talk  slowly  .  .  ."  "I'm  not 
the  gesturing  kind  of  a  speaker  .  .  ."  An  anthology  of  such 
sayings  could  be  compiled,  but  it  would  make  rather  dismal 
reading.  And  the  assumption  underlying  these  statements  is 
false.  It  is  not  natural  for  anyone  to  speak  in  the  manner  of 
the  secretary  of  the  national  honor  fraternity.  It  is  natural 
for  us  to  speak  as  did  Henry  George.  Once  we  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  self-consciousness,  our  speech  may  be  surprisingly 
effective.  Listen  to  a  typical  fraternity-house  "bull  session" 
and  you  will  find  many  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
effective  speech.  The  boys  are  not  always  thoughtful  or  well- 
informed,  but  they  do  plunge  into  their  subject  with  bodily 
freedom,  enthusiasm,  and  vigor. 

"Follow  nature"  is  good  advice  only  when  it  is  thoroughly 
understood.  Our  customary  speech  habits  are  not  truly 
natural  any  more  than  brushing  one's  teeth  or  shaving  is 
natural.  Our  speech  habits  are  simply  responses  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  we  have 
learned  so  thoroughly  that  they  have  become  almost  auto- 
matic. They  are  often  in  direct  opposition  to  our  really  nat- 
ural inclinations.  It  is  not  natural  to  shift  nervously  from 
foot  to  foot,  to  look  out  of  the  window  while  presumably 
addressing  an  audience  seated  before  one,  to  speak  in  an  ab- 
normally high-pitched  voice,  continually  to  shift  one's  hands 
from  one  position  to  another,  or  to  do  any  of  the  other  sim- 
ilar things  which  commonly  accompany  an  untrained  speech. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  natural  when  one  feels  enthusiasm  for 
a  subject  to  discuss  it  in  an  animated  voice,  to  look  directly 
at  one's  auditor's,  to  enforce  one's  words  with  free  bodily 
action,  and  to  be  poised  and  comfortable  rather  than  tense 
and  awkward.  Why,  then,  do  the  bad  habits  seem  to  be  so 
natural?. Simply  because  they  have  become  deeply  ingrained 
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through  years  of  practicing  them.  The  situation  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  generation  ago,  when  women  were  accustomed  to 
wearing  such  tight  corsets  that  their  internal  organs  were 
forced  into  abnormal  positions.  Yet  so  prevalent  was  this 
fashion  that  a  woman  with  a  normally  large  waist  was  re- 
garded as  "unnatural."  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  correct 
bad  speech  habits  as  to  remedy  the  effects  of  improper  cloth- 
ing. Removing  the  inhibiting  corset  was  simple,  once  it  was 
desired  to  do  so;  but  removing  the  inhibiting  speech  habits 
requires  a  carefully  planned  and  practiced  program  of  re- 
education. The  steps  necessary  for  this  program  are  sketched 
briefly  in  the  following  pages,  and  developed  in  more  detail 
in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  text.  They  are  brought  to- 
gether here  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  and  unifying 
the  goals  which  you  will  be  pursuing  during  the  remainder 
of  your  study  of  this  book. 

1.  Have  confidence  in  yourself.  This  is  certainly  the  basic 
prerequisite  for  effective  delivery  of  your  speech.  An  audi- 
ence is  not  likely  to  estimate  you  more  highly  than  you  esti- 
mate yourself.  If  you  show  by  your  manner  and  your  words 
while  you  are  on  the  platform  that  you  feel  hopelessly  in- 
adequate to  the  situation,  your  audience  is  unwittingly  led 
to  agree  with  you.  This  does  not  mean  that  stage  fright  is 
fatal  to  success  in  speaking.  If  it  did,  there  would  have  been 
exceedingly  few  successful  speakers  in  the  world.  But  it  does 
mean  that  you  ought  to  develop  sufficient  acting  ability  to 
conceal  your  tremors.  And  furthermore  it  means  that  you 
ought  to  expect  the  best  rather  than  the  worst  from  yourself. 
"Trust  yourself,"  advised  Emerson.  "Every  heart  vibrates  to 
that  iron  string." 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  no  matter  what  one's  intrinsic 
worth  may  be,  one  is  generally  accepted  by  his  fellows  at  his 
face  value;  i.e.,  at  the  actual  value  which  he  is  able  to  demon- 
strate in  his  social  relationships.  If  a  speaker  indicates  by  a 
handful  of  notes  that  he  is  unable  to  keep  his  ideas  in  mind 
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for  even  a  five-minute  speech,  the  audience  cannot  be  blamed 
for  however  low  the  estimate  it  forms  of  his  thinking  ability. 
And,  unfortunately,  if  a  speaker  once  admits  his  lack  of  con- 
fidence to  himself,  it  spreads  like  wildfire.  If  he  has  notes  in 
his  hand,  he  will  look  at  them;  if  he  looks  at  them,  it  is  hard 
for  him  afterwards  to  get  his  eyes  back  on  his  audience;  if  he 
is  not  looking  at  his  audience,  he  begins  to  fidget  nervously; 
then  his  voice  breaks;  and  soon  his  control  of  the  situation  is 
entirely  lost.  If  one  begins  to  glance  nervously  over  his  shoul- 
der while  walking  home  alone  through  a  deep  woods  at  night, 
he  soon  becomes  thoroughly  frightened.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  to  keep  up  one's  courage  by  "whistling  in  the 
dark."  Acting  as  though  one  is  confident  does  in  fact  engen- 
der self-confidence.  The  process  of  increasing  timidity  re- 
ferred to  can  just  as  certainly  be  reversed  into  a  process  of 
increasing  confidence.  Look  and  act  as  though  you  feel  at 
ease,  and  you  will  feel  at  ease;  take  no  notes  with  you  to  the 
platform,  and  (if  your  speech  has  been  well  prepared)  you 
will  find  your  mind  pleasantly  and  easily  co-operating  with 
your  tongue.  "If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt 
you,"  you  will  find  the  doubt  soon  evaporating.  Trust  begets 
trust,  and  the  increase  is  manifold. 

2.  Have  a  clear-cut,  definite  purpose.  Much  of  the  speaking 
that  we  hear  is  so  pointless  that  we  wonder  why  it  is  ever 
done.  What  does  the  speaker  hope  to  accomplish?  Does  he 
know?  Has  he  even  given  the  matter  any  thought?  For  effec- 
tive speaking  these  questions  must  be  answered  affirmatively. 
Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  you  are  going  to  speak  upon  the 
breeding  and  care  of  goldfish.  You  have  selected  the  subject 
because  you  happen  to  know  something  about  it;  in  other 
words,  it  is  drawn  from  the  fields  of  your  interest  and  experi- 
ence. This  is  a  good  start,  but  how  can  you  adapt  it  to  your 
audience?  The  first  thing  you  do  is  ask  yourself  what  you 
expect  the  members  of  the  audience  to  do  or  to  think  as  a 
result  of  your  speech.  Do  you  merely  want  to  arouse  their 
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interest,  and  perhaps  make  them  look  into  goldfish  bowls 
with  a  more  intelligent  eye  in  the  future?  Do  you  want  them 
to  acquire  an  increased  respect  for  the  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  to  breed  and  care  for  goldfish?  Or  do  you  want  to 
persuade  them  to  undertake  the  culture  of  goldfish  them- 
selves? Obviously  the  talk  would  be  different  for  each  one  of 
these  goals.  But  if  the  speaker  has  no  more  definite  purpose 
than  to  consume  a  few  minutes'  time  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  can  hardly  expect  his  audience  to  receive  a  clearer 
conception  of  his  aim  than  he  has  himself.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  out  your  purpose,  in  one  clear  sentence,  before  you  pro- 
ceed very  far  with  the  preparation  of  your  speech,  and  then 
to  use  this  statement  of  your  purpose  as  the  core  around 
which  the  speech  develops. 

3.  Speak  to,  not  merely  at,  the  audience.  You  have  seen 
some  speakers  who  appear  to  turn  on  their  speeches  and  then 
wander  off  mentally  and  do  not  return  until  their  time  is  up. 
This  kind  of  speaker  may  focus  his  eyes  somewhere  in  the 
general  direction  of  his  audience,  but  in  reality  he  hardly 
cares  that  there  is  another  person  around.  He  has  prepared 
his  speech,  and  his  sole  endeavor  is  to  reel  it  off  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  him  to  realize  that  a 
phonograph  is  much  better  for  such  a  performance.  If  a  good 
speech  is  properly  prepared  (i.e.,  recorded  on  a  suitable  disk), 
the  phonograph  can  reproduce  it  time  after  time,  with  prac- 
tically no  variation  and  never  a  mistake.  But  an  audience  is 
seldom  entranced  by  a  phonograph;  and  it  is  still  less  at- 
tracted by  a  speaker  who  tries  to  act  like  one.  A  speaker  has 
tremendous  powers  that  a  phonograph  lacks,  if  he  will  but 
consent  to  use  them.  He  can  actually  look  at— not  merely 
toward— his  audience.  He  can  smile  at  it  with  a  sincerely 
friendly  interest.  He  can  watch  for  its  subtle  changes  of  mood 
and  attitude,  and  adapt  his  speech  to  them.  He  can,  in  short, 
be  a  normal  human  being  actually  communicating  with  other 
human  beings.  This  would  seem  to  be  so  simple  and  natural 
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that  any  advice  concerning  it  is  superfluous.  Watch  yourself, 
however.  You  will  be  able  to  keep  the  phonograph  complex 
from  developing,  but  it  takes  special  effort,  at  first.  Be  partic- 
ularly careful  in  your  introduction  to  establish  contact  with 
your  audience.  Do  this  with  much  the  same  genuine  greeting 
that  you  would  use  to  another  person.  And  all  through  your 
speech  maintain  this  direct  contact  by  really  talking  to  your 
auditors.  Think  in  terms  of  their  problems  and  their  inter- 
ests, and  above  all  watch  closely  for  their  reactions  to  what 
you  are  saying. 

4.  Organize  your  speech  carefully.  If  you  get  your  ideas 
clearly  outlined,  both  you  and  your  audience  will  be  helped. 
You  will  be  able  to  see  just  where  you  are  going,  and  you  will 
find  that  a  clearly  organized  speech  is  much  easier  to  keep  in 
mind  than  a  disorganized  jumble  of  ideas  and  facts.  And  your 
auditors  will  be  grateful  that  they  can  follow  easily  what  you 
are  saying  to  them. 

5.  Speak  with  a  free  use  of  bodily  action.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  you  ought  to  use  frequent  gestures  or 
move  about  on  the  platform.  It  does  mean  that  your  auditors 
see  you  as  well  as  hear  you,  and  that  you  must  satisfy  not  only 
their  ears  but  also  their  eyes.  Usually  the  beginning  speech 
student  does  not  feel  wholly  at  ease  during  his  first  speeches; 
however,  he  should  endeavor  to  appear  as  though  he  did.  The 
first  rule  you  should  follow  regarding  your  bodily  action  is  to 
eliminate  all  the  mannerisms  which  disrupt  and  handicap 
your  speech  effectiveness.  That  is,  try  not  to  attract  attention 
to  your  hands  or  feet  or  body  by  nervous  twitches  or  slouchy 
posture  or  restless  hands.  When  you  have  learned  to  stand 
quietly  and  inconspicuously  at  ease,  it  will  be  time  to  start 
adding  the  positive  virtues  of  effective  gesture. 

6.  Cultivate  an  effective  speaking  voice.  As  in  the  case  of 
bodily  action,  your  initial  aim  should  not  be  too  ambitious. 
One  can  overshoot  the  mark  as  well  as  undershoot  it.  Your 
vocal  habits  have  been  years  in  forming,  and  can  be  only 
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gradually  modified.  At  first  your  chief  purpose  should  be  not 
to  handicap  yourself  unduly  in  the  use  of  your  normal  tones. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  beginning  speakers  to  raise  the  pitch 
of  their  voices  a  little  too  high.  It  is  well  to  start  your  speech 
on  a  low  pitch,  for  it  is  natural  to  raise  the  pitch,  but  hard  to 
lower  it.  Other  tendencies  are  to  speak  too  rapidly,  with  a 
rush  of  words,  in  order  to  get  the  ordeal  over  with  as  soon  as 
possible;  or  monotonously,  with  the  mechanical  precision 
which  usually  marks  the  delivery  of  memorized  speeches;  or 
with  falling  inflections,  which  give  a  tired,  weary  note  to  the 
voice;  or  haltingly,  with  a  series  of  "uh's"  and  "ah's."  If  you 
erect  danger  signals  in  your  mind  to  warn  yourself  away  from 
these  faults,  and  then  try  to  put  your  enthusiastic  interest  in 
your  subject  into  the  tones  of  your  voice,  you  should  not  find 
it  necessary  to  give  further  thought  to  vocal  problems  until 
the  time  comes  when  a  definite  effort  to  improve  your  vocal 
effectiveness  will  be  made. 

7.  Phrase  your  ideas  clearly  and  attractively.  Effective 
speech  style  consists  in  framing  your  ideas  not  merely  so  that 
an  audience  can  understand  them,  but  so  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
understand  them.  Phrase  your  ideas  so  that  they  will  cling  to 
your  auditors'  minds  as  irresistibly  as  burrs  would  cling  to 
their  hair.  When  you  get  a  good  idea,  it  should  serve  as  a 
challenge  to  you  to  find  fitting  means  of  expressing  it.  A  deep 
sense  of  frustration  comes  to  a  speaker  who,  possessing  a  plan 
which  he  knows  his  auditors  should  accept,  cannot  find  the 
words  which  will  effectively  persuade  them  to  adopt  it.  He 
is  like  the  farmers  of  a  lush  valley  who  have  stores  of  super- 
abundant crops,  but  lack  facilities  for  selling  them. 

8.  Practice  the  principles  of  effective  speech  in  all  of  your 
speaking,  both  public  and  private.  Speech  training  is  largely 
a  matter  of  forming  effective  habits  of  communication.  Habit 
formation  inevitably  takes  a  long  time  and  much  practice. 
But  there  is  not  time  enough  for  extensive  practice  in  the 
speech  class  itself.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  improve- 
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ment  will  be  made  by  the  students  who  try  most  consciously 
to  practice  the  principles  of  effective  speech  in  their  ordinary 
conversation,  in  their  oral  recitations  in  other  classes,  in 
their  fraternity  and  other  club  programs,  and  wherever  else 
they  may  do  any  speaking  at  all.  Practice,  practice,  practice, 
might  almost  be  listed  as  the  "three  basic  rules"  for  effective 
training  in  speech,  provided  that  the  practice  is  definitely 
directed  to  eliminate  faults  and  to  develop  the  specific  skills 
that  have  been  listed.  "If  you  wish  to  be  a  good  speaker, 
whenever  anyone  is  fool  enough  to  ask  you  to  speak,  be  fool 
enough  to  accept." 

9.  Finally,  and  this  is  placed  last  for  special  emphasis,  you 
can  expect  to  influence  your  audience  only  if  you  speak  to  it 
with  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  sincerity.  When  you  have 
done  half  of  the  work  of  effective  speaking,  that  is,  your  prep- 
aration has  been  careful  and  complete,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  make  the  other  half,  the  delivery,  equally  successful.  For  if 
it  fails  no  one  will  ever  know  how  good  your  preparation 
really  was.  It  is  not  true  now,  if  it  ever  was  (despite  Emer- 
son), that  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  the  door  of  the  man 
who  makes  a  superior  mousetrap.  The  world's  attention  is 
being  continually  attracted  to  the  mousetraps  already  on  the 
market.  The  superior  mousetrap  needs  a  superior  salesman 
who  can  demand  and  get  the  attention  and  interest  that  lead 
to  acceptance  of  the  article.  Similarly,  a  good  speech  needs 
effective  selling  before  the  audience  will  accept  it.  The  prep- 
aration may  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time;  but  the  de- 
livery must  succeed  or  fail  in  one  effort.  Surely  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  put  into  this  single  effort  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
vigor  which  your  speech  itself  deserves.  An  audience  will 
never  make  fun  of  you  for  showing  real  earnestness  in  deliver- 
ing a  carefully  prepared  speech;  but  it  may  be  pardoned  for 
casting  pitying  glances  at  a  speaker  who  mumbles  and  fum- 
bles and  plods  wearily  on  through  a  speech  that  could  have 
been  appealing  and  vital. 
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In  summary,  you  will  recall  that  the  second  basic  pre- 
requisite for  effective  speech  is  the  ability  to  say  well  what 
you  have  carefully  prepared.  The  acquisition  of  this  skill 
depends  upon  your  success  in  taking  each  of  the  nine  steps 
upon  which  it  is  based.  It  is  wise  to  check  back  to  this  list 
now  and  then,  to  see  if  you  need  special  work  on  any  of  these 
items. 

1.  Have  confidence  in  yourself. 

2.  Have  a  clear-cut,  definite  purpose. 

3.  Speak  to,  not  merely  at,  the  audience. 

4.  Organize  your  speech  carefully. 

5.  Speak  with  a  free  use  of  bodily  action. 

6.  Cultivate  an  effective  speaking  voice. 

7.  Phrase  your  ideas  clearly  and  attractively. 

8.  Practice  the  principles  of  effective  speech  in  all  of  your 
speaking,  both  public  and  private. 

9.  Speak  to  your  audience  with  enthusiasm,  earnestness, 
and  sincerity. 

CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  has  been  filled  with  specific  advice  on  how  to 
achieve  the  two  basic  requirements  for  effective  speaking. 
The  task  of  the  beginning  speech  student  has  been  outlined, 
but  no  more  than  that.  This  chapter  might  be  thought  of  as 
a  road  map,  which  indicates  the  highways  that  must  be  trav- 
eled if  you  would  arrive  at  your  desired  goal  of  effective 
speaking.  The  road  map  itself  may  help  you  to  dream  dreams 
of  a  trip  you  should  like  to  take,  but  unless  the  indicated 
highways  are  actually  followed,  you  never  really  arrive.  And 
if  you  follow  only  part  of  the  directions  but  neglect  the  rest, 
you  move  toward  your  goal,  but  never  reach  it.  At  times, 
when  you  travel  on  a  long  trip,  some  stretches  of  highway 
seem  boring  and  dull;  others  may  be  rocky,  steep,  and  diffi- 
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cult  to  traverse.  But  most  of  the  trip  itself  is  pleasant,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  reaching  your  destination  is  more  than  com- 
pensation for  the  exertions. 


EXERCISES 

i.  The  class  may  be  divided  into  groups  of  five.  Each  group 
serves  as  a  legislative  bloc,  with  a  proposition  to  present  to  the 
entire  class.  Each  bloc  should  select  a  subject,  preferably  dealing 
with  some  school  problem,  and  draw  up  a  definite  resolution  sug- 
gesting something  that  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  One  class  hour 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  each  resolution.  Each  of  the  five 
speakers  prepares  and  delivers  a  three-minute  speech  presenting 
one  reason  why  the  suggested  action  should  be  taken.  The  rest 
of  the  class  participates  in  impromptu  discussion,  speaking  for 
or  against  the  proposal  as  a  whole  or  any  of  the  specific  aspects 
of  it  developed  by  the  five  bloc  members.  A  student  chairman 
presides  to  preserve  order,  and  to  conduct  a  vote  on  the  proposi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  hour.  Every  member  of  the  class  should  do 
some  general  reading  and  thinking  relating  to  the  subject  to  be 
discussed  on  each  class  day,  but  for  each  day  the  only  speeches 
carefully  prepared  in  advance  are  those  of  the  five  bloc-members 
whose  turn  it  is  to  present  their  proposition.  The  impromptu 
remarks  by  the  rest  of  the  class  should  be  directed  specifically  at 
points  raised  by  the  bloc-members.  The  vote  at  the  end  of  the 
hour  should  indicate  whether  the  class  believes  the  bloc-members 
have  spoken  well  enough  to  merit  its  support. 

2.  Prepare  a  five-minute  speech  on  any  subject  of  your  own 
choice,  being  careful  to  observe  as  many  of  the  principles  sug- 
gested by  this  chapter  as  you  can. 

3.  After  you  have  delivered  your  speech,  write  out  a  brief 
critique  of  your  own  speaking,  analyzing  wherein  you  have  suc- 
ceeded and  failed,  and  trying  to  determine  the  reasons  for  failure 
to  accomplish  any  of  the  steps  suggested  in  this  chapter.  Save 
your  self-criticism  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  preparing  your  future 
speeches.  Refer  to  it  and  to  subsequent  similar  critiques  as  you 
study  the  ensuing  chapters.  Discuss  your  problems  with  your 
instructor. 
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4.  Listen  to  a  speaker  outside  of  the  classroom  and  write  a 
report  on  his  speech,  answering  the  following  questions: 

a.  Was  the  subject  a  suitable  one  for  that  speaker  to  select? 

b.  Did  he  speak  to  the  audience  with  enthusiasm  and  sin- 
cerity? 

c.  Were  his  ideas  clear  and  definite? 

d.  Did  he  support  them  with  sufficient  evidence  so  that  they 
seemed  credible? 

e.  Did  you  find  his  vocal  qualities  and  bodily  movements  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  to  you  in  following  the  ideas  which  he  was 
trying  to  present? 

5.  The  following  supplementary  readings  are  suggested: 

a.  L.  S.  Judson  and  D.  E.  Rodden,  "The  Fundamentals  of 
the  Audience-Speaker  Relationship,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  XX  (June,  1934),  pp.  351-364.  A  discussion  of  the  psy- 
chological and  physiological  problems  involved,  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy. 

b.  Harrison  M.  Karr,  "The  Central  Task  Restated,"  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XIX  (June,  1933),  pp.  333-341. 
".  .  .  having  something  to  say,"  making  "social  adjustments," 
and  "cultivation  of  effective  expression  in  voice  and  body,"  are 
the  three  objectives  of  speech  training. 

c.  E.  C.  Mabie,  "Speech  Training  and  Individual  Needs," 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XIX  (June,  1933),  pp.  341-355. 
A  valuable  report  on  a  survey  of  the  speech  needs  of  representa- 
tive students. 

d.  Elwood  Murray,  "Mental  Adjustments  for  the  Release  of 
Creative  Power  in  Speech  Situations,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  XXI  (November,  1935),  pp.  497-506.  The  speaker's  crea- 
tive power  develops,  says  Murray,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  "satu- 
rated with  his  subject  matter." 

6.  The  following  speech  is  approximately  the  same  length  as 
most  of  those  you  will  be  making  during  this  course.  Which  one 
of  the  basic  requirements  for  effective  speaking  does  Mr.  Cam- 
eron discuss?  Is  his  attitude  justified?  Does  he  make  his  point 
clear  and  state  it  persuasively?  Does  it  make  his  idea  more  vivid 
and  effective  to  compare  mental  styles  with  styles  in  clothing? 
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MENTAL  STYLES 
W.  J.  Cameron 

A  talk  given  on  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour, 
over  the  Nation-wide  Network  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  May  15,  1938. 

Frequently  our  listeners  write  us  about  some  book  or  some 
speech  that  has  troubled  them.  Well,  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure— if  our  personal  world  can  be  shaken  in  that  manner,  either 
it  was  a  pretty  flimsy  world,  or  it  was  a  great  book  or  speech. 
There  have  not  been  many  of  the  latter  recently. 

It  may  help  our  judgment  of  books  and  other  utterances  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  mark  of  our  time  is  expression  without 
proper  consideration— talk  first  and  think  afterward.  Mr.  Ford 
has  a  figure  for  that.  With  some  people,  he  says,  the  line  from 
the  eye  that  sees  or  the  ear  that  hears  runs  straight  down  to  the 
mouth  or  pen.  There  is  no  interval  for  digestion  and  judgment. 
But  with  other  people  the  line  runs  straight  back  to  the  brain 
where  the  harvest  of  eye  and  ear  is  analyzed  and  weighed,  and 
only  then,  if  then,  does  the  line  proceed  to  the  organs  of  speech 
or  writing.  One  is  the  man  jerked  about  by  the  mass  of  impres- 
sions; the  other  is  the  man  thinking. 

"Self-expression"  is  the  modern  name  of  this  unthinking  form 
of  response.  Not  that  it  is  self-expression;  too  often  it  is  some 
other  self  using  us  for  its  expression.  Take  dress— personal  adorn- 
ment—as an  illustration.  Formerly  a  person's  social  or  financial 
status  was  indicated  by  his  or  her  dress.  It  is  said  our  term  "high 
hat"  derives  from  the  time  when  the  height  of  a  woman's  head- 
gear indicated  the  wealth  of  her  husband.  The  more  money,  the 
higher  the  hat;  the  less,  the  lower.  That,  however,  was  centuries 
ago;  the  "flat"  hats  of  today  may  be  merely  a  coincidence.  Plain 
people  dressed  plainly.  Riotous  bad  taste  in  dress  was  a  special 
privilege  of  the  rich.  It  is  anyone's  privilege  now.  Dress  no  longer 
distinguishes  the  rich  from  the  poor,  but  only  persons  of  good 
taste  from  persons  of  bad. 

The  perfectly  free  expression  of  bad  taste  in  this  respect  may 
amuse  but  does  not  greatly  trouble  us.  We  merely  reflect  that 
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nowadays  more  people  can  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of 
the  art  of  dress  without  waiting  to  learn  the  principles  of  the  art. 
The  taste  for  tawdriness,  we  feel,  is  temporary  and  will  exhaust 
itself;  the  more  satisfying  taste  for  truth  and  beauty  will  arrive. 
Certainly,  those  who  "know"  do  not  quake  with  fear  that  the 
presence  of  vulgarity  will  seduce  them  into  vulgarity. 

Now,  translate  that  into  the  world  of  books  and  speeches. 
Here,  as  in  the  fashion  world,  are  unlimited  facilities  for  expres- 
sion and  for  unlimited  varieties  of  expression.  A  soapbox,  a  print- 
ing press,  a  radio  is  at  hand  for  anyone,  with  no  more  restric- 
tion of  taste  and  quality  than  in  the  world  of  dress.  Minds  may 
clothe  themselves  in  any  current  literary  or  philosophical  "rage" 
they  choose,  just  as  bodies  with  apparel.  And  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  taking  your  mental  standard  from  a  spoken  or  written 
exhibition  of  immaturity,  than  there  is  for  making  a  sartorial  or 
cosmetic  blotch  your  standard  of  personal  appearance.  It  all  de- 
pends on  native  sense  and  experience.  Six  hundred  years  ago  they 
were  saying  that  Venice  was  ruled  by  1,000  families;  recently  for 
a  brief  moment  some  went  about  saying  that  all  America  was 
ruled  by  60  families— because  they  "read  it  in  a  book."  They  were 
simply  wearing  a  new  mental  hat  that  quickly  went  out  of  style. 
If  the  reader  is  incapable  of  judging  the  book,  the  book  judges 
him.  That  book  you  are  reading— how  many  books  on  other  as- 
pects of  the  subject,  how  much  of  your  own  observation  and 
knowledge  and  judgment  can  you  use  as  a  yardstick  upon  it? 

Reading  is  not  to  be  discouraged— but  if  you  read  at  all  you 
should  read  enough  to  acquire  judgment  of  what  you  read.  Some 
still  say  that  the  discovery  of  printing  was  a  curse.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  sympathize  with  this  view,  it  is  true  that  printing 
has  made  a  difference.  The  labor  of  publishing  a  book  was  once 
so  great  that  a  manuscript  was  sent  from  authority  to  authority 
in  country  after  country  to  be  judged,  and  was  published  only 
when  its  sheer  weight  of  worth  compelled  it.  Nowadays  publish- 
ing is  simpler;  printing  machines  must  be  kept  in  production; 
we  print  first  and  judge  afterwards.  But,  even  so— with  wheat  and 
chaff  both  so  liberally  provided,  it  should  be  easier  for  us  to 
know  which  is  which.  Alternate  simple  and  entertaining  books 
with  hard  and  meaty  books,  alternate  new  books  with  old  books, 
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rabid  books  with  responsible  books,  and  soon  no  book  or  speech 
will  be  able  to  impose  upon  you. 

A  person  who  writes  to  be  read  or  speaks  to  be  heard  is  a  per- 
son conversing  with  us.  He  classifies  himself  in  our  minds  accord- 
ing to  our  experience.  If  he  is  really  competent,  we  sense  that— 
the  mind  of  knowledge  has  a  manner  of  its  own.  If,  being  a 
learner,  he  is  also  a  thinker  and  has  reached  conclusions  that  his 
own  mind  respects,  he  will  show  respect  for  your  mind  in  offer- 
ing them  to  you.  If  he  is  a  tub-thumping  leader  of  mass  mental 
processions,  you  may  follow  him  for  a  little,  but  you  will  leave 
him  as  soon  as  you  discover  he  isn't  going  anywhere. 

Observe  this  publicized  mind-parade  just  as  you  observe  the 
dress  and  millinery  and  cosmetic  parade— with  discrimination!— 
and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  it  for  what  it  is,  a  stage  in  the 
general  development. 


Chapter  3 

THE  ETHICS  OF  SPEECH 
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It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  in  this  chapter  such  topics  as  "Is 
honesty  the  best  policy?"  or  "Should  lying  be  tolerated?"  The 
fundamental  human  decencies  may  be  safely  taken  for 
granted,  at  least  in  a  course  devoted  to  speech  training. 

But  there  are  certain  ethical  considerations  definitely  in- 
volved in  public  speaking.  These  consist  of  the  specific  and 
practical  (not  philosophical)  questions  in  ethics  which  the 
speaker  must  face  and  answer.  It  is  not  enough  to  refer  them 
to  the  speaker's  general  code  of  ethics.  They  are  particular 
problems  and  need  particular  answers.  It  is  in  order  to  con- 
sider these  problems  that  this  chapter  is  written. 
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ETHICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEECH 

The  ancient  Sophists  were  accused  of  teaching  their  students 
"how  to  make  the  worse  cause  seem  the  better."  Is  this  still  an 
art  which  speakers  desire  to  learn?  Are  speech  skills  sought 
so  that  super-salesmen  can  sell  inferior  products,  designing 
politicians  win  votes,  and  promoters  ensnare  the  gullible?  Is 
it  true,  as  Angelo  M.  Pellegrini  declares,  that  "Public  speak- 
ing is  ordinarily  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  power  over 
others  for  the  achievement  of  personal  ends"?  How  universal 
is  the  view  expressed  by  Sinclair  Lewis's  Babbitt,  when  he 
said:  "It  certainly  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  orate.  I've 
sometimes  thought  I  had  a  little  talent  that  way  myself,  and 
I  know  darn  well  that  one  reason  why  a  four-flushing  old 
back  number  like  Chann  Mott  can  get  away  with  it  in  real 
estate  is  just  because  he  can  make  a  good  talk,  even  when  he 
hasn't  got  a  doggone  thing  to  say"?  How  much  pertinence  is 
there  in  the  question  posed  by  Lionel  Crocker,  "Is  there  not 
a  danger  that  public  speaking  may  symbolize  the  emptiness  of 
much  of  our  culture,  our  speaking  without  something  to  say, 
our  emphasis  on  form,  on  window  dressing,  rather  than  on 
substance?" 

This  rather  dismal  picture  does  not  represent  a  complete 
view  of  public  speaking,  of  course.  What  it  does  do  is  to  warn 
against  the  ethical  pitfalls  which  must  be  avoided.  Speech  is 
power,  and  it  is  highly  proper  to  ask  before  it  is  acquired, 
how  that  power  is  to  be  used. 

Thomas  Carlyle  raised  a  crucial  question  when  he  asked, 
"For  if  a  good  speaker— an  eloquent  speaker— is  not  speaking 
the  truth,  is  there  a  more  horrid  kind  of  object  in  creation?" 
Among  Carlyle's  contemporaries,  the  question  was  answered 
by  Macaulay,  with  this  observation:  "We  see  doctrines,  which 
cannot  bear  a  close  inspection,  triumph  perpetually  in  draw- 
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ing  rooms,  in  debating  societies,  and  even  in  legislative  or 
judicial  assemblies."  In  our  own  day  the  problem  is  just  as 
pressing,  and  perhaps  we  must  agree  with  Professor  Carl 
Dahlstrom  that  "Society  does  not  need  more  individuals  who 
have  ways  and  means  of  selling  themselves,  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ignorant  and  the  sentimental,  of  putting  some- 
thing over  on  gullible  people,  of  vainly  seeking  even  a  noble 
end  via  stinkingly  corrupt  means;  but  society  is  sadly  in  need 
of  men  and  women  who  can  become  proficient  and  known  in 
their  professions  without  loss  of  personal  integrity  or  sacrifice 
of  self-respect." 

The  speaker's  character.  Aristotle  pointed  out  that  all  per- 
suasive speaking  must  arise  from  one  of  three  sources:  (1) 
facts  and  logic,  (2)  emotional  appeals,  or  (3)  the  confidence 
which  the  audience  has  in  the  character  of  the  speaker.  Just 
how  powerful  an  influence  may  be  exercised  by  the  last  of 
these  three  factors  is  indicated  by  Emerson  in  his  essay  on 
an  eminent  lawyer,  Samuel  Hoar.  So  greatly  was  Hoar's  char- 
acter respected  that  on  several  occasions  a  jury  was  highly 
perplexed  because  all  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  guilt  of  the 
defendants,  yet  Squire  Hoar  declared  he  was  convinced  that 
they  were  innocent.  When  a  speaker  commands  such  confi- 
dence in  his  honesty,  his  effectiveness  in  winning  an  audience 
to  his  point  of  view  is  greatly  strengthened.  How  different  is 
the  effect  of  those  speakers  who  have,  as  Shakespeare  said, 
"That  glib  and  oily  art  to  speak  and  purpose  not!" 

As  his  perfect  public  speaker,  Quintilian  sought  for  one 
who  would  be  "utterly  noble  alike  in  thought  and  speech." 
The  elder  Cato  defined  an  orator  as  "a  good  man,  skilled  in 
speaking."  It  is  demonstrated  in  our  everyday  relationships 
that  character  is  still  a  requirement  for  good  speaking.  We  all 
know  how  readily  we  take  the  word  of  some  people  upon 
trust;  whereas  we  scarcely  believe  others  even  when  their 
statements  are  thoroughly  bolstered  with  evidence.  A  busi- 
ness man  knows  that  his  reputation  is  his  most  precious  asset. 
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It  is  likewise  an  invaluable  asset  for  a  speaker  to  be  known 
as  honest,  reliable,  and  trustworthy.  "What  you  are  shouts  so 
loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 

The  speaker  and  his  audience.  Audience  adaptation  offers 
one  of  the  crucial  problems  in  the  ethics  of  speech.  There  is 
one  type  of  adaptation  in  which  the  speaker  tries  to  "give  his 
audience  what  it  wants"— to  tell  it  what  it  wishes  to  hear, 
whatever  that  might  be.  The  speaker  who  does  this  varies 
his  politics,  his  religion,  his  convictions  and  beliefs  to  suit 
whatever  hearers  he  happens  to  be  addressing.  He  is  liberal 
for  the  liberals,  and  conservative  for  the  conservatives.  He  is 
the  platform  "yes-man,"  who  does  not  lead  his  audience,  but 
is  driven  by  it,  to  the  point  which  his  speech  expresses.  In 
politics  this  kind  of  speaker  is  known  as  a  faithful  wheel- 
horse,  who  can  be  expected  to  turn  and  veer  in  whatever 
direction  is  deemed  necessary  by  party  policy  makers.  Glenn 
Frank,  editor,  educator,  and  popular  speaker,  has  given  a 
vivid  description  of  the  result  of  this  kind  of  speaker-audi- 
ence relationship: 

Many  lecturers  who  began  their  careers  with  worthy 
standards  have  permitted  the  acid  of  applause  to  eat 
the  value  out  of  their  service.  One  night  the  lecturer 
strikes  a  certain  string  that  vibrates  easily;  thereafter 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  avoid  striking  that  string  again 
and  again  not  because  it  gives  the  note  needed,  but 
because  there  he  is  assured  of  ready  response  from  his 
audience.  He  discovers  that  the  anecdote  gets  response 
more  easily  than  does  analysis;  straightway  he  multi- 
plies his  anecdotes.  He  finds  that  it  is  easier  to  storm 
the  emotions  than  to  convince  the  reason;  he  sets 
about  adding  pathos  to  his  technic.  He  sees  that  an 
epigram  galvanizes  the  attention  of  an  audience;  forth- 
with he  peppers  his  lecture  with  epigrams,  although 
the  average  epigram  is  only  half  true.  The  dwindling 
of  his  audience  would  imperil  his  income.  His  audi- 
ence is  to  him  what  the  tiger  is  to  its  trainer;  he  must 
become  either  the  master  or  the  victim  of  its  moods. 
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[Italics  are  inserted.]  Unconsciously  he  allows  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  to  dictate  his  assertions.  His 
mind  becomes  a  weathercock,  nervously  sensitive  to 
the  automatic  applause  of  flattered  prejudice. 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  attitude  of  Edmund  Burke 
toward  the  voters  of  Bristol,  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  the 
representative  of  that  city  in  Parliament.  If  in  the  following 
extract  from  Burke's  speech  we  should  substitute  "speaker" 
for  "representative"  and  "audience"  for  "constituents,"  we 
should  have  very  nearly  an  ideal  statement  of  the  proper  kind 
of  audience-speaker  relationship. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest 
union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unre- 
served communication  with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him;  their 
opinion  high  respect;  their  business  unremitted  atten- 
tion. It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfactions,  to  theirs;  and  above  all,  ever,  and  in 
all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But  his 
unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlight- 
ened conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you;  to  any 
man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not 
derive  from  your  pleasure;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and 
the  constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for 
the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  rep- 
resentative owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his 
judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.  [Italics  are  inserted.] 

Socrates,  even  more  pointedly,  asserted  his  independence 
of  spirit,  when,  at  the  trial  which  resulted  in  his  condemna- 
tion and  death,  he  told  his  judges:  "I  would  rather  die  having 
spoken  after  my  manner,  than  speak  in  your  manner  and 
live." 

The  speaker  and  his  subject  matter.  John  M.  Mecklin,  in 
An  Introduction  to  Social  Ethics,  calls  attention  to  the  con- 
cept of  "moral  thoughtfulness,"  or  "the  moral  obligation  of 
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being  intelligent."  There  is,  he  declares,  a  moral  obligation 
to  be  properly  informed  concerning  the  urgent  questions  of 
general  public  interest.  Certainly  there  is  a  "moral  obligation 
of  being  intelligent"  in  regard  to  any  subject  which  a  speaker 
elects  to  discuss  before  an  audience.  To  present  an  argument 
or  explain  a  situation  in  vague  generalities,  rather  than  with 
specific  facts,  is  a  form  of  deceit.  The  speaker  pretends  to  an 
authority  and  a  thoughtfulness  which  he  does  not  possess. 
A  speaker  who  denounces  governmental  policies  which  he  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  is  indulging  in  a  form  of 
platform  gossip.  There  is  no  substitute  for  knowing  what  you 
are  talking  about.  Cocksure  assertion  cannot  take  the  place  of 
careful  research.  Fancy  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  fact.  As 
much  harm  may  result  from  ignorant  misstatement  as  from 
malicious  lying,  and  an  audience  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
whatever  a  speaker  asserts  as  a  fact  may  actually  be  accepted 
as  true. 

A  speaker  should  be  especially  careful  when  citing  author- 
ities in  support  of  his  ideas.  If  he  is  quoting  directly,  he 
should  make  sure  (1)  that  he  has  quoted  exactly  and  without 
any  misleading  omissions  and  (2)  that  the  quoted  matter  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  whole  attitude  of  the  authority. 
Upton  Sinclair  in  one  of  his  lectures  pointed  out  that  the 
Bible  could  be  quoted  as  directly  stating  that  "there  is  no 
God."  It  is  only  necessary  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  verse, 
"The  fool  sayeth  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God"!  Accord- 
ing to  such  a  method,  any  authority  could  be  misrepresented 
as  saying  the  precise  opposite  of  what  he  really  means.  Like- 
wise it  is  frequently  possible  to  find  isolated  passages  which, 
when  lifted  out  of  their  context,  give  a  wholly  false  view  of 
the  authority's  position. 

The  use  of  illustrative  stories  also  presents  an  ethical  prob- 
lem for  the  speaker.  From  time  immemorial  speakers  have 
told  humorous  stories  as  true  experiences  of  their  own.  Most 
audiences  have  learned  to  accept  this  merely  as  a  conven- 
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tional  device.  However,  it  is  easy  to  slip  over  from  this  prac- 
tice to  another  which  is  not  so  easily  excused.  This  is  the  in- 
vention of  illustrative  stories  which  are  cited  as  "proof"  of  a 
point  the  speaker  is  making.  Thus,  a  speaker  who  is  urging 
a  reform  of  living  conditions  in  the  slums  might  invent  some 
stories  illustrating  his  points,  which  he  presents  to  the  audi- 
ence as  being  true.  They  may  truly  reflect  his  conviction  as 
to  what  the  situation  actually  is  like.  This  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  he  is  trying  to  "prove"  his  contentions  by  fabricated 
evidence.  Whenever  a  speaker  cites  specific  instances  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument,  he  should  be  just  as  careful  of  their 
authenticity  as  he  would  be  of  statistics  or  other  facts. 

Rhetorical  exaggeration  presents  another  problem  in  dis- 
crimination. Sometimes  it  serves  as  a  merely  conventional 
form  of  courtesy,  as  in  the  opening  sentence  of  one  of  Chaun- 
cey  Depew's  speeches  to  a  group  of  his  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  associates:  "The  pleasantest  day  to  me  of 
all  the  year  is  the  day  that  I  meet  you  on  my  annual  return 
from  Europe."  Sometimes  it  serves  as  a  humorous  device,  for 
which  purpose  all  humorists  have  freely  used  it.  Frequently 
rhetorical  exaggeration  is  used  to  emphasize  a  point.  When 
this  is  done,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  point 
itself  has  been  misrepresented  in  the  process.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  speech  on  gov- 
ernment in  business.  "When  the  Shipping  Board  wishes  to 
hire  or  fire  an  office  boy,"  the  speaker  declared,  "it  must  take 
a  referendum  of  110,000,000  people."  This,  of  course,  is  an 
obvious  overstatement,  but  without  offering  any  proof  be- 
yond this  assertion,  the  speaker  went  on:  "Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Shipping  Board  operation  costs  us  something 
like  $25,000,000  a  year  for  the  experiment?"  It  is  evident  that 
the  speaker  intended  his  audience  to  be  influenced  by  his 
exaggeration,  in  which  case  it  ceases  to  be  rhetorical  and  be- 
comes simply  a  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
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The  speaker's  own  beliefs.  A  speaker  who  is  willing  to  sac- 
rifice his  own  innermost  convictions  for  the  advantage  he  may 
gain  in  addressing  a  particular  audience,  faces  a  grave  danger. 
"For  however  we  strive  to  conceal  it,"  as  Quintilian  pointed 
out,  "insincerity  will  always  betray  itself,  and  there  was  never 
in  any  man  so  great  eloquence  as  would  not  begin  to  stumble 
and  hesitate  so  soon  as  his  words  ran  counter  to  his  inmost 
thoughts."  But  whether  or  not  the  speaker  is  a  clever  enough 
actor  to  conceal  his  duplicity,  we  must  agree  with  Demos- 
thenes who  said,  in  his  "Oration  on  the  Crown,"  "What 
greater  crime  can  an  orator  be  charged  with  than  that  his 
opinions  and  his  language  are  not  the  same?" 

Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  biography  of  Lincoln,  cites  two  il- 
luminating remarks  which  Lincoln  made  concerning  the 
defense  of  clients  whom  he  believed  to  be  guilty.  In  one 
instance  Lincoln  said,  "You'll  have  to  get  some  other  fellow 
to  win  this  case  for  you.  I  couldn't  do  it.  All  the  while  I'd  be 
talking  to  that  jury  I'd  be  thinking,  'Lincoln,  you're  a  liar/ 
and  I  believe  I  should  forget  myself  and  say  it  out  loud."  In 
the  other  instance,  Lincoln  turned  his  case  over  to  a  col- 
league, saying,  "The  man  is  guilty.  You  defend  him;  I  can't. 
If  I  try  to  speak  the  jury  will  see  that  I  think  he  is  guilty,  and 
convict  him."  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  a  man  cannot 
speak  effectively  against  his  own  beliefs. 

This  principle,  however,  ought  not  to  be  construed  too 
narrowly.  Speaking  against  a  proposition  which  you  favor 
may  under  some  circumstances  be  good  intellectual  training 
and  help  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  broad-mindedness  and  tol- 
erance. Debaters,  for  instance,  frequently  shift  from  one  side 
of  a  question  to  another,  and  thus  argue  in  turn  for  both 
sides.  When  this  is  done,  however,  it  should  be  in  the  spirit 
of  fairly  representing  all  that  can  properly  be  said  for  or 
against  the  proposition,  rather  than  strictly  advocating  or  de- 
nouncing it.  It  would  be  good  training  for  a  pacifist,  for  ex- 
ample, to  make  a  speech  setting  forth  all  that  might  reason- 
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ably  be  said  in  favor  of  militarism,  or  for  a  nationalist  to 
defend  internationalism.  In  either  case  the  speaker  should 
present  only  arguments  which  he  honestly  feels  are  justified 
by  the  facts.  It  is  always  enlightening  for  anyone  who  feels 
strongly  on  a  debatable  proposition  to  discover  how  many 
good  arguments  he  can  honestly  marshal  in  opposition  to  his 
own  views.  This,  to  repeat,  is  helpful  in  developing  both 
tolerance  and  argumentative  ability.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  in- 
deed from  the  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  one's  opinions 
merely  because  that  seems  the  best  way  of  pleasing  or  of  ap- 
pealing to  an  audience.  The  speaker  who  compromises  with 
his  own  beliefs  builds  an  effective  speaking  personality  on  a 
shaky  foundation. 

MARKS  OF  THE  DEMAGOGUE 

Since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes,  thoughtful  people 
have  observed  that  some  speakers  appear  willing  to  sacrifice 
any  principle  if  they  can  gain  the  favor  of  crowds.  These  self- 
seeking  opportunists  have  been  roundly  condemned  as  dema- 
gogues. The  word  itself  comes  from  Greek  roots  meaning  a 
leader  of  the  people,  but  it  has  always  carried  the  unfavorable 
connotation  of  misleading  them  by  heightened  emotion  and 
mob-stirring  appeals.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear-cut  line 
between  the  demagogue  and  the  popular  leader.  Whether 
you  believe  that  speakers  like  the  late  Huey  Long  and  Father 
Charles  Coughlin,  for  instance,  represent  the  demagogic  type 
depends  upon  your  opinion  of  their  sincerity  and  devotion  to 
principle.  There  are,  however,  a  few  outward  marks  of  the 
demagogue  which  aid  in  revealing  his  true  nature. 

Does  he,  for  instance,  shift  frequently  in  his  opinions,  and 
do  those  shifts  always  align  him  with  the  popular  side  of  the 
question?  Does  he  tell  his  audiences  what  they  want  to  hear, 
rather  than  what  they  should  consider?  Does  he  make  extrav- 
agant promises  or  proposals  which  sound  good  to  unintelli- 
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gent  auditors  but  cannot  be  supported  with  logic  and  facts? 
Does  he  try  to  strengthen  and  exploit  the  prejudices  of  his 
auditors,  or  does  he  attempt  to  lead  them  to  sounder  and 
more  tolerant  views?  Are  his  speeches  based  upon  logical 
appeals  or  upon  name-calling  denunciations  and  misstate- 
ments of  fact? 

Senator  William  Edgar  Borah,  who  has  seen  many  dema- 
gogues in  the  course  of  his  long  political  experience,  gave  a 
vivid  description  of  the  type  in  a  speech  to  his  Idaho  constit- 
uents during  the  campaign  of  1912:  "God  pity  the  miserable 
creatures  sailing  upon  that  turbulent  political  sea  at  Wash- 
ington without  convictions  for  a  compass.  I  have  seen  them, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  despicable  in  all  the  world  besides. 
Men  without  poise  and  purpose,  without  convictions  and 
determination,  who  do  not  stand  ready  to  fight  for  their 
views  regardless  of  who  opposes  them  upon  all  these  great 
questions  are  the  miserable  instruments  by  which  men  of 
sinister  purposes  accomplish  their  design." 

The  demagogue,  in  short,  is  one  who  governs  his  speaking 
not  by  ethical  principles  but  by  considerations  of  his  own 
immediate  advantage.  He  would  scoff  at  the  basis  of  judg- 
ment which  led  Milton  to  say,  "Yet  true  eloquence  I  find  to 
be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth."  He  is  like 
the  politician  who  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground,  intent  on 
discovering  what  the  people  want  to  hear  so  he  can  tell  it 
to  them.  He  is  the  antithesis  of  the  "good  man,  skilled  in 
speaking,"  who  uses  his  ability  to  defend  principles  which  he 
believes  to  be  just.  With  his  practice  of  deceit  and  chicanery, 
he  does  much  to  contradict,  in  the  public  mind,  such  an  ex- 
alted concept  of  the  true  nature  and  function  of  speech  as 
was  expressed  by  Cicero: 

How  charming  is  eloquence!  How  divine  that  Mis- 
tress of  the  Universe,  as  you  call  it!  It  teaches  us  what 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  makes  us  capable  of  teaching 
what  we  have  learned.  By  this  we  exhort  others;  by 
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this  we  persuade  them;  by  this  we  comfort  the  af- 
flicted; by  this  we  deliver  the  affrighted  from  their 
fear;  by  this  we  moderate  excessive  joy;  by  this  we 
assuage  the  passions  of  lust  and  anger.  This  it  is  which 
first  bound  men  by  the  chains  of  right  and  law,  formed 
the  bonds  of  civil  society,  and  made  us  quit  a  wild  and 
savage  life. 

To  safeguard  eloquence  from  misuse  and  abuse  by  dema- 
gogues, and  to  keep  it  on  the  high  plane  envisaged  for  it  by 
Cicero  and  all  other  true  lovers  of  effective  speaking,  may 
well  constitute  the  aim  and  study  of  all  students  of  speech. 


CONCLUSION 

Speaking  involves  a  number  of  specific  ethical  problems,  such 
as  the  following:  How  closely  should  the  speaker  adapt  what 
he  says  to  the  beliefs  and  wishes  of  his  audience?  What  re- 
sponsibility does  the  speaker  bear  in  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  speech?  Should  the  speaker  be  willing  to  com- 
promise with  his  own  convictions  in  order  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  his  audience?  What  is  the  ultimate  relationship  of 
the  speaker's  character  to  his  effectiveness  in  speaking?  How 
may  demagogery  be  detected  and  destroyed? 


EXERCISES 

1.  What    ethical    implications    do    you    find    in    the    following 
passages? 

a.  In  the  "Prologue"  to  "The  Pardoner's  Tale"  (lines  67-76), 
in  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer  represents  the  pardoner  as 
giving  the  following  frank  description  of  his  own  preaching: 

Then  I  take  care  to  lengthen  out  my  neck, 
And  east  and  west  upon  the  folk  to  beck, 
As  doth  a  dove,  sitting  upon  a  nest. 
My  hands  and  tongue  both  exercise  so  fast 
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That  'tis  a  joy  to  see  my  business. 

Of  avarice  and  all  such  cursedness 

Is  all  my  preaching,  just  to  make  them  free 

To  give  their  pence,  especially  unto  me. 

For  my  intent  is  for  myself  to  win, 

With  no  thought  for  correction  of  their  sin. 

b.  In  a  recent  senatorial  campaign,  one  of  the  candidates  de- 
scribed his  opponent  in  the  following  terms: 

.  .  .  This  unprincipled,  hissing,  snarling,  snapping 
monstrosity,  this  foul  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
human  propriety  and  decency  ...  he  is  an  infamous 
traitor  to  the  Democratic  party,  an  intolerable  abom- 
ination to  the  United  States  senate,  and  an  everlasting 
disgrace  to  the  people  of  this  state.  .  .  .  shun  him  as 
you  would  shun  a  copper  snake  or  a  leper.  .  .  . 

c.  In  My  Memories  of  Eighty  Years,  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
tells  the  following  anecdote  concerning  James  G.  Blaine: 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  of  his  readiness  and 
versatility  when  he  ran  for  president  in  1884.  He  asked 
me  to  introduce  him  at  the  different  stations,  where  he 
was  to  deliver  long  or  short  addresses.  After  several  of 
these  occasions  he  asked:  "What's  the  next  station, 
Chauncey?"  I  answered:  "Peekskill."  "Well,"  he  said, 
"what  is  there  about  Peekskill?"  "I  was  born  there," 
I  answered.  "Well,"  he  said,  rising,  "I  always  thought 
that  you  were  born  at  Poughkeepsie."  "No,  Peekskill." 
Just  then  we  were  running  into  the  station,  and,  as  the 
train  stopped,  I  stepped  forward  to  introduce  him  to 
the  great  crowd  which  had  gathered  there  from  a  ra- 
dius of  fifty  miles.  He  pushed  me  back  in  a  very  dra- 
matic way,  and  shouted:  "Fellow  citizens,  allow  me  to 
make  the  introduction  here.  As  I  have  many  times  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  travelled  up  and  down 
your  beautiful  Hudson  River,  with  its  majestic  scenery 
made  famous  by  the  genius  of  Washington  Irving,  and 
upon  the  floating  palaces  not  equalled  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  or  when  the  steamer  has  passed  through 
this  picturesque  bay  and  opposite  your  village,  I  have 
had  emotions  of  tenderness  and  loving  memories, 
greater  than  those  impressed  by  any  other  town,  be- 
cause I  have  said  to  myself:  'There  is  the  birthplace  of 
one  of  my  best  friends,  Chauncey  Depew.'  " 
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d.  In  this  same  book  Depew  also  tells  of  a  revealing  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  with  Wendell  Phillips: 

I  met  Mr.  Phillips  one  evening,  after  a  lecture,  at 
the  house  of  Professor  Goodrich.  He  was  most  courtly 
and  considerate  to  students  and  invited  questions. 
While  I  was  charmed,  even  captivated,  by  his  elo- 
quence, I  had  at  that  time  very  little  sympathy  with 
his  views.  I  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Phillips,  your  attack  to- 
night upon  Caleb  Cushing,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  able  public  men  in  the  country,  was  very  vitriolic 
and  most  destructive  of  character  and  reputation.  It 
seems  so  foreign  to  all  that  I  know  of  you  that,  if  you 
will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  did  it." 
He  answered,  "I  have  found  that  people,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  interested  in  principles  or  their  discussions.  They 
are  so  absorbed  in  their  personal  affairs  that  they  do 
very  little  thinking  upon  matters  outside  their  busi- 
ness or  vocation.  They  embody  a  principle  in  some 
public  man  in  whom  they  have  faith,  and  so  that  man 
stands  for  a  great  body  of  truth  or  falsehood,  and  may 
be  exceedingly  dangerous  because  a  large  following 
connects  the  measure  with  the  man,  and,  therefore,  if 
I  can  destroy  the  man  who  represents  a  vicious  prin- 
ciple I  have  destroyed  the  principle."  It  did  not  strike 
me  favorably  at  the  time,  nor  does  it  now.  Neverthe- 
less, in  politics  and  in  the  battles  of  politics  it  repre- 
sents a  dynamic  truth. 

e.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  wrote  the  following  description 
of  a  typical  Fourth  of  July  "oration": 

There  were  the  usual  allusions  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
between  the  republics  of  which  and  that  of  this  coun- 
try there  exists  some  such  affinity  as  is  to  be  found 
between  a  horse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse,  or  that 
of  mere  words;  and  a  long  catalogue  of  national 
glories  that  might  well  have  sufficed  for  all  republics, 
both  of  antiquity  and  of  our  own  time.  But  when  the 
orator  came  to  speak  of  the  American  character,  and 
particularly  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  he  was 
most  felicitous  and  made  the  largest  investments  in 
popularity.  According  to  his  account  of  the  matter,  no 
other  people  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  knowledge,  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  honesty  and  virtue  of  the  very 
community  he  was  addressing;  and  after  laboring  for 
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ten  minutes  to  convince  his  hearers  that  they  already 
knew  everything,  he  wasted  several  more  in  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  undertake  further  acquisitions  of  the 
same  nature. 

f.  Michel  de  Montaigne  pointed  out  how  demagogues  used 
their  skill  in  speech  to  betray  and  govern  mobs,  with  the  result 
that  many  well-intentioned  peoples  came  to  scorn  all  good 
speakers: 

The  republics  that  have  maintained  themselves  in  a 
regular  and  well-modelled  government,  such  as  those 
of  Lacedaemon  and  Crete,  held  orators  in  no  very 
great  esteem.  Aristotle  did  wisely  define  Rhetoric  to  be 
a  science  to  persuade  the  people;  Socrates  and  Plato, 
an  art  to  flatter  and  deceive.  And  those  who  deny  it  in 
the  general  description  verify  it  throughout  in  their 
precepts.  The  Mahometans  will  not  suffer  their  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed  in  it,  as  being  useless;  and  the 
Athenians  perceiving  of  how  pernicious  consequence 
the  practice  of  it  was,  being  in  their  city  of  universal 
esteem,  ordered  the  principal  part,  which  is  to  move 
affections  with  their  exordiums  and  perorations,  to  be 
taken  away.  'Tis  an  engine  invented  to  manage  and 
govern  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  rabble,  and  that 
never  is  made  use  of  but  like  physic  to  the  sick,  in  the 
paroxysms  of  a  discomposed  estate.  In  those  where  the 
vulgar  or  the  ignorant,  or  both  together,  have  been  all 
powerful  and  able  to  give  the  law— as  in  those  of 
Athens,  Rhodes,  and  Rome— and  where  the  public  af- 
fairs have  been  in  a  continual  tempest  of  commotion, 
to  such  places  have  the  orators  always  repaired. 

2.  The   following   references   are   recommended    for   further 
reading: 

a.  Lionel  Crocker,  "Sinclair  Lewis  on  Public  Speaking,"  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXI  (April,  1935),  pp.  232-237. 
Points  out  how  clearly  character  is  represented  by  what  is  said. 

b.  Carl  Dahlstrom,  "A  Proposed  Preface  to  a  Text  on  Pub- 
lic Speaking,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXIV  (October, 
1938),  pp.  418-424.  A  plea  for  an  ethical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  speech  training. 

c.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Eloquence,"  in  Society  and  Soli- 
tude. A  masterly  presentation  of  the  theme  that  "He  who  will 
train  himself  to  mastery  in  this  science  of  persuasion  must  lay 
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the  emphasis  of  education,  not  on  popular  arts,  but  on  charac- 
ter and  insight." 

d.  Angelo  M.  Pellegrini,  "Public  Speaking  and  Social  Obli- 
gations," The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XX  (June,  1934),  pp. 
345-351.  A  forceful  exposition  of  some  of  the  ethical  problems  of 
public  speaking. 

e.  Quintilian,  Book  II,  Chapters  XV-XXI,  The  Institutes 
of  Oratory,  William  Heinemann,  London,  1922.  A  vigorous  de- 
fense of  the  point  of  view  that  only  a  good  man  can  be  a  good 
speaker. 


Part  II 
EFFECTIVE  SPEECH  COMPOSITION 


Chapter  4 

WHAT  TO  TALK  ABOUT 


Two  common  misconceptions  frequently  handicap  the  be- 
ginning speaker  when  he  considers  the  problem  of  speech 
subjects.  (1)  He  thinks  that  someone  else  can  suggest  satis- 
factory topics  to  him;  (2)  he  suspects  that  he  cannot  find  good 
topics  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  someone  else  may  help  you 
find  a  subject,  but  he  can  do  this  only  with  your  active  co- 
operation. And  once  you  have  learned  what  to  look  for,  you 
will  find  plenty  of  subjects  for  yourself. 

A  speech  subject  is  a  highly  personal  matter.  It  is  literally  a 
part  of  yourself.  Announcing  your  topic  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing, "Here  is  a  problem  upon  which  this  speaker  has  medi- 
tated and  gathered  information,  and  upon  which  he  is  anx- 
ious to  express  his  ideas.  He  asks  you  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
say."  After  an  advertisement  of  this  sort,  one  should  not  like 
to  have  to  admit  even  to  himself  that  he  had  no  idea,  and 
that  he  had  to  have  one  suggested  to  him  by  someone  else 
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before  the  speech  could  even  begin  to  assume  a  definite  form. 
To  the  student  who  is  worried  about  the  lack  of  subjects 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  selection  of  a  topic  is  only 
one  of  the  many  steps  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  a 
speech.  And  it  is  a  step  no  less  necessary  for  the  student  him- 
self to  take  than  are  the  other  steps  in  the  speech  process.  No 
one  wishes  to  be  a  plagiarist  of  ideas  any  more  than  a  pla- 
giarist of  phrases.  Let  your  speech  subject,  like  your  develop- 
ment of  it,  represent  yourself— your  own  personality  and  your 
own  point  of  view.  This  is  an  ideal  which  will  not  be  hard 
to  achieve,  once  you  have  learned  how  to  proceed. 


SOURCES  FOR  SUBJECTS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  primary  source  for  speech  subjects  and  materials  is 
within— in  the  field  of  your  own  interests,  experiences,  con- 
victions, and  desires.  This  is  true  even  for  those  who  have  led 
quiet,  secluded  lives,  and  who  have  never  been  more  than 
fifty  miles  from  home.  The  best  subjects  are  usually  those 
that  lie  nearest  to  your  basic  convictions.  A  description  of  a 
week-end  camping  trip  you  once  took,  or  of  an  automobile 
accident  you  almost  had,  may  be  as  trivial  and  superficial  as 
those  experiences  seem  when  viewed  in  relation  to  your 
major  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  your  firmly  held  beliefs 
and  desires— the  things  you  dream  about  and  argue  for— 
should  provide  the  subjects  for  numerous  talks. 

Have  you  a  hobby  which  really  fascinates  you?  If  so,  can 
you  make  it  equally  interesting  to  others?  Have  you  held  a 
job  which  gave  you  a  new  insight  into  some  one  field  of 
knowledge,  or  perhaps  changed  your  general  attitude  toward 
life?  How  do  you  react  to  your  parents'  or  neighbors'  or 
classmates'  political  views?  What  is  your  purpose  in  getting 
a  college  education?  Do  you  have  any  ideas  on  how  the  world 
might  be  made  a  better  place?  Follow  up  lines  of  inquiry 
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similar  to  these,  and  you  will  find  one  abundant  source  of 
good  speech  topics. 

One  item  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  repeated  by 
way  of  warning  in  connection  with  this  first  source  for  speech 
materials.  Can  you  make  your  interests  interesting  to  your 
audience?  We  have  all  listened  to  the  speaker  who  burbles 
along  interminably  on  a  plane  of  "I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  ." 
happy,  but  remote  from  his  audience  in  a  recital  of  his  own 
exploits  and  ambitions.  You  will  avoid  this  pitfall  if  you 
always  keep  in  mind  (1)  that  a  subject  to  be  discussed  with 
an  audience  ought  not  to  be  trivial  and  superficial  and  (2) 
that  you  as  a  speaker  have  assumed  the  role  of  a  salesman, 
selling  your  interest  to  your  auditors.  Hence  you  will  con- 
stantly aim  your  talk  at  them,  and  lead  them  on  by  succes- 
sive steps  until  you  have  created  for  them  an  interest  as  great 
as  your  own.  Only  a  speaker  with  no  sense  of  humor  and  no 
sense  of  proportion  would  commit  the  sin  described  by  Irvin 
S.  Cobb  in  one  of  his  "Just  a  Minute"  newspaper  releases: 

I  went  to  a  lawn-party  the  other  afternoon.  Every- 
thing was  going  along  beautifully  until  all  of  a  sudden 
the  party  somehow  fell  into  the  grip  of  a  born  salad- 
dressing  mixer.  The  trouble  with  a  born  salad-dressing 
mixer  is  that,  when  you  get  him  off  salad  dressings, 
he's  practically  a  total  loss  and  often  he's  not  what 
you'd  call  a  breath-taking  speaker  even  when  discuss- 
ing his  life-work. 

This  gentleman  told  us— from  4:30  to  5:15— how  to 
mix  the  perfect  salad  dressing.  I  can  bring  affidavits 
to  prove  the  incredible  truth  of  what  happened  after 
that.  For  now  he  called  on  our  hostess  to  produce  the 
ingredients,  which  were  many  and  various,  and  before 
the  glazing  eyes  of  one  and  all  he  built  the  perfect 
salad  dressing. 

You'd  have  thought  he  was  the  supreme  priest  of 
some  solemn  cult  juggling  sacred  vessels  before  the 
high  altar.  And  from  the  way  the  rest  of  us  were  wrig- 
gling and  twisting,  you'd  have  thought  we  were  ear- 
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wigs.  We  seemed  to  be  under  some  sort  of  a  daze  or 
spell.  I  caught  myself  brokenly  murmuring  praises 
when  all  the  while  I  wanted  to  jump  up  and  down 
and  swear  and  throw  things.  Finally,  he  started  to  tell 
of  the  mistakes  of  other  salad-dressing  mixers,  but  by 
then,  'twas  time  to  go  home. 

People  with  one-track  minds  should  be  provided 
with  sidings. 

The  censure  is  fully  justified.  But  despite  the  pitfalls,  and 
there  are  many,  it  still  remains  true  that  no  better  source  of 
good  speech  materials  exists  than  your  own  interests,  experi- 
ences, and  convictions— which  are  real  to  you  and  which  you 
can  make  real  and  vital  for  your  audience. 

Secondly,  you  should  develop  what  journalists  call  a  "nose 
for  news."  Some  reporters  have  a  genius  for  seeing  interest- 
ing elements  in  the  most  commonplace  happenings.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  applied  this  type  of  genius  to  his  speech  prepa- 
ration. In  the  ordinary  course  of  his  daily  life  he  found  hun- 
dreds of  suggestions  for  speech  ideas.  When  he  noticed  a 
climbing  rose  clinging  to  a  trellis  for  support,  he  used  it  to 
illustrate  how  a  weak  humanity  needs  its  systems  of  belief  to 
cling  to.  One  day  Beecher  stood  on  a  street  corner  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  for  several  hours,  gradually  building  up  an 
impression  of  what  the  hurrying  crowds  of  people  were  think- 
ing and  feeling,  for  use  in  his  sermon  on  "The  Voice  of  the 
People."  His  sermons  are  filled  with  scores  of  similar  bits  of 
evidence  of  his  close  observation  of  everyday  life.  A  "nose  for 
news"  will  help  you  to  seize  upon  topics  of  special  interest  to 
your  particular  audience  at  the  particular  time  when  you  are 
to  speak  to  it,  and  to  avoid  topics  barren  of  interest  to  every- 
one but  yourself. 

Thirdly,  you  should  make  it  a  point  to  look  for  speech 
ideas  in  your  course  of  study.  Quintilian  envisioned  an  edu- 
cational system  in  which  the  entire  curriculum,  from  kinder- 
garten on,  was  designed  to  train  the  minds,  bodies,  and  voices 
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of  future  orators.  Today  our  educational  aim  is  a  broader 
one;  but  surely  the  information  and  attitudes  acquired  in 
your  courses  are  just  as  valuable  for  background  and  specific 
materials  for  speeches  as  they  were  in  Quintilian's  time. 

The  student  who  bemoans  his  lack  of  speech  material 
ought  to  remind  himself  that  he  spends  some  fifteen  hours  a 
week  listening  to  lectures  or  participating  in  discussions  on  a 
broad  variety  of  topics.  This  is  a  tremendous  advantage  which 
few  speakers  outside  the  classroom  possess.  With  courses  in 
chemistry,  psychology,  history,  sociology,  literature,  engineer- 
ing, philosophy,  and  other  fields  to  draw  from,  the  student 
is  literally  never  without  the  raw  materials  for  speeches.  Too 
often  he  neglects  or  is  unaware  of  this  richly  suggestive  mate- 
rial. Everyone  is  to  some  extent  like  the  man  who  could  not 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Some  things  are  just  too  obvious 
to  be  noticed. 

One  student,  for  instance,  recently  came  to  his  speech  class 
unprepared  to  deliver  an  assigned  speech,  because,  as  he  said, 
he  had  had  to  spend  the  preceding  hours  preparing  for  a 
philosophy  test.  What  an  opportunity  he  missed  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone!  By  selecting  some  philosophical  prob- 
lem to  speak  on,  he  could  have  studied  for  his  test  and  pre- 
pared for  the  speech  at  the  same  time.  Similar  opportunities 
await  you  in  all  departments  of  your  college  work.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  draw  upon  your  other  courses.  The  speech  class  is 
a  good  place  to  begin  that  synthesis  of  the  whole  educational 
program  which  educational  theorists  have  long  desired. 
Think  of  your  speech  preparation  as  a  time  when  your 
knowledge  of  history,  psychology,  literature,  and  sociology 
is  all  brought  together  and  fused.  Bring  from  this  union  new 
understanding  of  old  problems  with  which  to  delight  and 
enlighten  your  audience. 

Two  warnings  should  be  issued  at  this  point.  First,  remem- 
ber that  your  fellow  students  have  taken  or  are  taking  most 
of  the  courses  you  are  attending.  Don't  try  to  build  speeches 
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for  them  out  of  the  basic  information  supplied  in  the  course; 
rather,  follow  up  some  branch  lines  of  inquiry  suggested  by 
your  text  or  instructor,  but  which  will  compel  you  to  make 
a  private  investigation  of  your  own.  Secondly,  don't  be  so 
inspired  by  one  of  your  professor's  lectures  that  you  try  to 
repeat  it  as  your  own  speech.  Be  content  to  draw  inspiration 
from  some  of  his  ideas,  and  then  develop  them  along  your 
own  lines  of  thought.  Inevitably  problems  arise  in  every 
course  which  you  would  like  to  argue  or  discuss.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  topics  upon  which  to  base  your  speeches. 

Fourthly,  don't  overlook  the  suggestions  for  speeches  in 
your  ordinary  magazine  and  newspaper  reading.  The  morn- 
ing newspaper  carries  a  great  variety  of  news  stories.  Some  of 
them  interest  you  enough  so  that  you  discuss  them  with  your 
friends.  Why  are  they  interesting?  Find  the  aspects  of  the 
articles  which  chiefly  arouse  your  interest,  and  you  will  have 
the  basis  on  which  to  build  a  speech  that  interests  others,  too. 
You  will  probably  find  more  material  in  the  second  section 
of  your  paper  (where  human-interest  stories  are  generally 
featured)  than  in  the  more  sensational  stories  of  the  front 
page.  It  is  not  likely,  of  course,  that  you  can  prepare  an  en- 
tire speech  merely  by  digesting  the  substance  of  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  article.  But  if  you  are  careful  to  select  the  fea- 
tures of  the  article  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  you,  and 
then  build  a  speech  around  them  by  drawing  on  your  experi- 
ence, your  convictions,  and  your  other  reading,  you  will  have 
the  basis  for  a  good  speech. 

Fifthly,  be  alert  to  discover  both  suggestions  for  speech 
subjects  and  ideas  on  how  to  develop  them  in  your  conversa- 
tions with  friends.  Nearly  everyone  makes  a  point  of  remem- 
bering and  afterwards  repeating  jokes  and  witty  sayings. 
Oscar  Wilde,  we  are  told,  upon  hearing  the  painter  Whistler 
make  a  particularly  witty  remark,  declared  enviously,  "I  wish 
I  had  said  that."  "Never  mind,"  Whistler  promptly  retorted, 
"you  will,  Oscar,  you  will!"  It  is  well  to  make  such  a  collec- 
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tion  of  jests  and  witticisms  as  you  can,  but  meanwhile  don't 
neglect  the  fruitful  suggestions  and  serious  ideas  which  con- 
versations frequently  yield.  Some  people  have  richly  laden 
minds:  ideas  seem  to  fall  from  them  as  effortlessly  as  acorns 
drop  from  an  oak  tree  in  the  autumn.  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge had  such  a  mind,  and  many  literary  figures  of  his  time— 
among  them,  Hazlitt,  Wordsworth,  and  Lamb— owed  much 
of  their  finished  work  to  initial  impulses  they  received  from 
him.  Similarly  you  will  find  in  the  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
ances some  one  or  two  people  who  teem  with  ideas  that  may 
never  be  fully  developed  unless  you  and  others  seize  upon 
them  and  work  them  out. 

Sixthly,  after  your  topic  has  been  tentatively  selected,  you 
should  freely  discuss  it  with  your  instructor  and  your  friends 
and  profit  from  their  reactions  to  it.  Sometimes  it  will  seem 
wise  on  the  basis  of  their  suggestions  to  change  to  another 
topic,  and  sometimes  they  will  give  you  new  ideas  for  devel- 
oping the  topic— ideas  which  you  had  overlooked.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  a  speech  is  a  social  activity— it  involves 
other  people's  interests  as  well  as  your  own;  and  it  is  well  to 
try  to  discover  how  your  audience  is  likely  to  react  to  your 
speech  before  you  actually  get  onto  the  platform  to  deliver  it. 

Finally,  you  should  supplement  your  first  impressions  and 
ideas  with  as  much  research  as  is  necessary  to  make  your 
speech  reliable  and  substantial.  It  would  ordinarily  be  a  mis- 
take to  go  to  magazines,  books,  and  encyclopedias  to  find  sub- 
jects for  speeches;  but  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  consult  them 
for  subject  matter  after  your  topic  has  been  selected  and  you 
have  drained  the  resources  of  your  own  mind.  Your  first  reac- 
tion to  many  of  the  subjects  which  occur  to  you  probably  is, 
"I  don't  know  enough  about  that  to  make  a  speech  on  it." 
Doubtless  you  don't;  for  few  indeed  are  the  effective  speakers 
who  can  speak  on  any  subject  without  having  gathered  spe- 
cial information  about  it.  It  has  been  said  that  a  good  speaker 
needs  at  least  two  weeks  to  prepare  a  speech;  an  ordinary 
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speaker  needs  one  week;  and  a  poor  speaker  goes  ahead  con- 
fidently with  no  special  preparation  whatsoever. 

A  complete  guide  to  library  materials  is  not  needed  here; 
you  have  probably  found  it  provided  in  other  courses.  How- 
ever, you  may  regard  the  following  as  a  minimum  list  of  the 
sources  for  research  work  with  which  you  should  become 
familiar. 

A.  Indexes: 

The  library  card  catalogue,  the  Reader's  Guide, 
the  Book  Review  Digest,  the  United  States  Catalog, 
and  Sutton's  Index  to  Speeches. 

B.  Standard  Reference  Works: 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Encyclopedia   of   the 

Social  Sciences,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts,  United  States 
Statistical  Abstract,  Who's  Who  in  America,  Bartlett's 
Familiar  Quotations,  an  atlas,  and  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary. 

C.  A  Selected  List  of  Magazines: 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Atlantic,  Christian  Century,  Country 
Gentleman,  Current  History,  Fortune,  Forum,  Har- 
per's, Nation,  National  Geographic,  Nation's  Business, 
New  Republic,  News  Week,  Parents'  Magazine,  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  Scientific  American,  Scribner's,  Sur- 
vey, Time,  Vital  Speeches,  Yale  Review. 

These  three  lists  have  been  purposely  made  very  brief. 
They  are  not  intended  to  present  an  imposing  array  of  mate- 
rial, but  to  indicate  the  basic  general  sources  of  speech  mate- 
rials which  you  will  find  in  your  library  and  to  which  you 
ought  frequently  to  refer.  It  may  take  a  little  time  at  first  to 
become  familiar  with  these  books  and  magazines,  but  once 
you  have  learned  what  types  of  material  may  be  found  in 
each,  they  will  both  save  you  time  and  aid  you  in  giving  body 
and  substance  to  your  speeches.  Upon  this  base  of  minimum 
reference  materials,  you  may  build  as  large  a  structure  of 
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general  reading  as  you  desire.  The  paragraph  from  Lipp- 
mann  and  Nevins,  quoted  in  Chapter  2,  suggests  a  few  of 
the  epoch-making  books  of  the  past;  the  speaker  who  has  ab- 
sorbed them  continually  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  widened 
intellectual  horizon.  The  Bible,  the  great  literary  master- 
pieces of  all  languages  and  ages,  a  few  of  the  current  best 
sellers,  and  any  books  dealing  with  subjects  that  especially 
interest  you  (such  as  travel,  exploration,  sports)  will  all  prove 
valuable  sources  of  materials  for  your  speeches.  As  Francis 
Bacon  wisely  observed,  "Reading  maketh  a  full  man,"  and 
anyone  who  undertakes  to  empty  himself  upon  an  audience 
by  means  of  speech  surely  owes  it  to  his  hearers  to  be  profit- 
ably full. 

TYPES  OF  SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

The  seven  suggestions  that  have  been  listed  for  finding  and 
developing  speech  ideas  should  serve  to  eliminate  most  of 
your  initial  difficulties  with  this  problem.  There  is,  however, 
another  device  for  obtaining  speech  topics,  which  you  will 
find  useful.  This  consists  in  analyzing  the  various  types  of 
speech  subjects  and  then  listing  a  number  of  specific  topics 
under  each  type.  In  general,  there  are  two  types  of  speech 
subjects:  the  subjective,  or  those  drawn  primarily  out  of  your 
own  experiences,  aims,  and  personality;  and  the  objective, 
or  those  which  you  observe  in  the  world  about  you.  Analysis 
reveals  eight  subjective  and  fifteen  objective  types  of  speech 
subjects,  which  may  be  briefly  listed  and  described. 

A.  Subjective  types: 

1 .  An  ambition— a  goal  you  have  set  for  yourself,  such  as: 
to  become  rich,  to  enter  politics,  to  lead  a  useful  life,  to  be- 
come a  good  surgeon,  to  improve  your  golf  game,  to  grow  a 
mustache. 

2.  An  aversion— some  person,  institution,  habit,  object, 
or  attitude  which  you  especially  dislike,  such  as:  spinach, 
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secret  societies,  men  who  lisp,  final  examinations,  automobile 
drivers  who  use  their  horns  rather  than  their  brakes. 

3.  A  conviction— something  you  firmly  believe  in,  such 
as:  the  benefits  of  fraternities,  the  evils  of  high  tariffs,  the 
existence  of  God,  the  value  of  honesty. 

4.  An  enthusiasm— something  which  thrills  you,  such  as: 
mountain  climbing,  swing  music,  a  Beethoven  symphony, 
football,  stamp  collecting,  travel. 

5.  An  idea— some  suggestion  which  occurs  to  you  for 
solving  a  difficulty  or  clarifying  a  situation,  such  as:  a  class 
picnic  at  which  stump  speeches  could  be  made,  substitution 
of  frequent  quizzes  for  final  examinations,  an  analysis  of  the 
evils  of  fraternity  and  sorority  rushing. 

6.  An  ideal— a  vision  of  some  goal  which  you  person- 
ally, your  associates,  or  mankind  in  general  should  strive  to 
achieve,  such  as:  world  peace,  absolute  personal  integrity,  the 
elimination  of  all  cribbing,  the  purification  of  college  ath- 
letics. 

7.  A  judgment— your  estimate  of  the  worth  of  some 
book,  play,  individual,  movement,  event,  or  institution,  such 
as:  what  is  wrong  with  Fascism,  what  made  our  last  school 
play  a  success,  the  reasons  why  a  particular  law  should  be 
repealed. 

8.  A  plan— a  definite  proposal  of  something  that  should 
be  done,  such  as:  adopt  a  free  elective  system,  form  a  student 
discipline  committee,  issue  a  literary  supplement  to  the 
school  newspaper. 

B.  Objective  types: 

1.  An  achievement— the  narration  of  some  notable  suc- 
cess, such  as:  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  the 
development  of  television,  the  breaking  of  a  speed  record. 

2.  An  animal— description  of  some  unusual  animal,  such 
as:  my  heroic  dog  friend,  the  Australian  duckbill,  the  panda, 
how  the  world's  smallest  creature  lives. 
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3.  A  book— an  attack  upon,  defense,  or  explanation  of 
some  book  you  have  recently  read,  such  as:  a  novel  that  is 
worth  reading  twice,  a  biography  that  makes  Lincoln  live,  an 
old  book  that  is  still  a  best  seller. 

4.  A  danger— warning  your  audience  of  a  threatening 
calamity,  such  as:  why  a  new  depression  is  certain  to  occur, 
the  plight  of  the  aged,  the  world  on  the  verge  of  war. 

5.  A  development— description  of  something  that  has 
been  happening  or  is  being  developed,  such  as:  the  growth  of 
television,  how  the  abolition  movement  grew,  the  history  of 
the  Republican  party. 

6.  A  discovery— recounting  the  significance  of  some  new 
invention,  exploration,  or  chance  revelation,  such  as:  how 
Harvey  aided  in  the  development  of  medical  science,  Admiral 
Byrd's  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  polar  regions, 
the  story  of  the  Wrights'  invention  of  the  airplane. 

7.  An  event— description  of  a  happening  of  significance 
or  interest,  such  as:  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  my  first  attempt 
to  drive  an  automobile,  the  burning  of  "Old  Main." 

8.  A  failure— description  of  some  lost  cause,  such  as:  why 
no  nation  won  the  World  War,  the  reasons  why  some  stu- 
dents flunk  out  of  school,  the  breakdown  of  the  honor  system. 

9.  A  need— description  of  some  inadequacy  that  ought  to 
be  remedied,  such  as:  education  for  practical  living,  athletics 
for  all,  eliminating  the  business  cycle. 

10.  An  object— discussion  of  something  unusual  and  in- 
teresting, such  as:  the  symbolism  on  a  Chinese  coin,  the  ori- 
gin and  significance  of  the  academic  cap  and  gown,  the  air- 
plane of  the  future. 

11.  A  person— a  eulogy,  denunciation,  or  evaluation  of 
some  individual,  such  as:  the  best-loved  man  in  history,  a 
woman  who  saved  her  country,  a  shoemaker  who  was  a  saint. 

12.  A  place— description  of  a  scene  or  locale  not  suffi- 
ciently known  or  appreciated  by  your  audience,  such  as:  the 
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wonders  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  splendor  of  the 
Taj  Mahal,  the  appeal  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

13.  A  process— explanation  of  how  something  is  done, 
such  as:  packing  salmon,  building  a  log  cabin,  writing  an 
"A"  theme,  preparing  a  speech. 

14.  A  situation— analysis  of  a  particular  state  of  affairs, 
such  as:  what  is  wrong  with  our  student  government,  why 
college  football  is  commercialized,  what  is  at  the  root  of  our 
labor-capital  strife? 

15.  A  time— description  of  the  manner  of  life  or  signifi- 
cance of  a  historical  epoch,  such  as:  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
America  in  the  days  of  the  pioneers,  our  school  fifty  years 
ago,  the  world  in  2050. 

As  you  read  over  this  list  of  twenty-three  different  types 
of  speech  topics,  some  of  them  suggest  experiences,  interests, 
convictions,  and  enthusiasms  of  your  own  which  you  can  jot 
down  as  possible  subjects  for  your  future  speeches.  This  very 
moment,  then,  is  a  good  time  to  note  a  number  of  topics 
from  which  you  can  make  a  selection,  when  the  next  occa- 
sion for  speechmaking  presents  itself. 


TESTS  FOR  A  SPEECH  TOPIC 

It  is  obvious  that  not  all  subjects  which  may  occur  to  you 
are  suited  for  use  as  speech  topics.  In  order  to  form  an  accept- 
able topic  for  a  speech,  any  subject  must  meet  the  following 
four  tests: 

1.  The  topic  must  be  suited  to  the  speaker.  This  test  in- 
volves two  separate  aspects:  the  topic  should  be  suited  to  the 
capabilities— experience,  knowledge,  and  intelligence— of  the 
speaker;  and  when  practicable  it  ought  to  be  suited  also  to 
the  audience's  concept  of  what  the  speaker's  capabilities  are. 
In  other  words,  due  propriety  should  be  observed  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  topic.  It  is  generally  a  mistake  for  an  inexperi- 
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enced  youth  to  try  to  solve  some  world-shaking  problem  in 
an  address  delivered  to  his  elders.  However,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  an  audience  feels  when  his  subject  is  announced 
that  a  speaker  has  ventured  beyond  his  depth,  but  is  won 
over  to  a  complete  respect  for  his  views  as  his  speech  pro- 
ceeds. In  such  a  case  the  topic  has  been  well  selected.  What 
an  audience  thinks  at  the  beginning  of  a  speech  is  never  so 
important  as  what  it  thinks  at  the  end. 

2.  The  topic  must  be  suited  to  the  audience.  Those  speak- 
ers who  are  too  egocentric  to  consider  their  audiences  are 
certain  to  fail.  Would  you  address  a  group  of  uneducated 
men  on  Berkeley's  philosophy  of  idealism?  or  a  group  of 
philosophers  on  the  best  means  of  eradicating  weeds  from  a 
field  of  barley?  The  successful  speaker  chooses  a  topic  to  suit 
the  experience,  knowledge,  and  interests  of  his  audience. 
When  possible,  the  topic  should  also  fit  into  the  audience's 
mood.  Since  the  mood  of  the  audience  can  not  often  be  fore- 
told, the  speaker  must  seek  to  adapt  at  least  his  opening 
remarks  to  whatever  emotional  state  he  finds  his  audience  to 
be  in,  be  it  grave,  humorous,  solemn,  anxious,  or  hilarious. 

3.  The  topic  must  be  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  occasion  may  be  the  date— if,  for  example,  it  hap- 
pens to  be  July  4  or  December  25;  or  the  place— if  it  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  Independence  Hall,  or  a 
church;  or  the  time— if  it  is  sunrise,  midnight,  or  any  other 
significant  hour;  or  the  type  of  meeting— if  it  is  a  banquet, 
the  intermission  of  a  dance,  a  football  rally,  or  any  other 
meeting  that  has  a  special  character  of  its  own.  Finally,  the 
occasion  may  be  characterized  primarily  by  the  program  it- 
self—if it  is  chiefly  musical,  or  dramatic,  or  distinguished  by 
a  famous  guest  speaker,  or  devoted  to  some  such  special  exer- 
cise as  a  dedication,  a  commemorative  service,  or  a  com- 
mencement. Any  such  unusual  circumstance  will  in  itself 
largely  dictate  the  type  of  topic  for  a  speech. 
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4.  The  topic  must  be  suited  to  the  length  of  time  available 
for  the  speech.  The  speaker  who  exceeds  the  time  granted  to 
him  is  crassly  discourteous,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  this  is  a  com- 
mon fault.  On  one  of  William  Jennings  Bryan's  campaign 
trips,  his  train  stopped  for  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  mid- 
western  town.  A  great  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  to  hear 
him  speak,  and  a  local  politician  arose  to  introduce  him. 
The  local  politico  could  not  forego  his  opportunity;  he  spoke 
for  twenty  of  the  twenty-five  minutes.  Bryan  put  all  of  the 
fire  and  enthusiasm  he  could  into  his  brief  time,  and  as  he 
slipped  through  the  fringes  of  the  crowd  to  catch  his  train, 
he  heard  one  auditor  say  to  another,  "Bryan  was  pretty  good, 
but  the  old  bald-headed  duffer  who  spoke  last  was  better!" 
But  it  is  not  only  chairmen  making  introductory  speeches 
who  steal  time  that  properly  belongs  to  others.  Many  an  audi- 
ence has  groaned  uneasily  as  it  sees  a  program  of  speaking 
that  was  advertised  to  last  one  hour  stretching  out  to  two  or 
even  three.  In  the  popular  fancy  there  is  no  fault  a  speaker 
may  have  which  is  worse  than  failure  to  terminate  a  speech. 

The  time  allotted  for  a  speech  ought,  then,  considerably 
to  influence  the  preparation  of  it.  The  beginning  speaker  is 
not  likely  to  have  too  few  sub-topics.  On  the  contrary,  being 
afraid  that  he  will  not  have  enough  ideas  to  fill  up  the  time, 
he  may  be  tempted  to  select  a  topic  for  a  five-minute  speech 
which  could  not  adequately  be  discussed  in  an  hour.  This 
results  in  a  slipshod  superficiality  of  treatment,  vague  gener- 
alization, and  inconclusiveness  of  development.  These  pitfalls 
may  be  avoided  by  conforming  to  the  following  suggestions. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  SPEECH  TOPIC 

"Evolution,"  wrote  the  English  philosopher,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, "is  a  change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity 
to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity  through  continuous  in- 
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tegrations  and  differentiations."  Spencer's  definition  is  a  bit 
abstract,  but  it  is  sound.  Just  as  biological  evolution  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  proceeded  from  the  undifferentiated  proto- 
plasm of  the  amoeba  to  the  highly  complex,  differentiated 
organisms  known  as  the  vertebrates,  so  does  the  well-selected 
speech  topic  proceed  from  some  such  general,  undifferenti- 
ated subject  as  "war,"  "our  economic  system,"  or  "educa- 
tion," to  a  definite,  differentiated  topic  such  as  "a  pre-view 
of  the  next  world-war,"  "a  man  without  a  job,"  or  "how  Lin- 
coln secured  a  college  education." 

Once  a  general  speech  subject  has  been  decided  upon,  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  following  four  processes: 

1.  It  should  be  strictly  limited. 

2.  It  should  be  clearly  defined. 

3.  It  should  be  sharply  focused  upon  the  speaker's 
goal. 

4.  It  should  be  given  an  attractive  title. 

It  should  be  strictly  limited.  Probably  the  most  frequent 
error  of  the  beginner  consists  in  selecting  speech  topics  that 
are  too  broad.  Here  are  a  few  subjects  upon  which  some  stu- 
dents have  vainly  struggled  to  deliver  five-  to  eight-minute 
speeches:  "The  Causes,  Kinds,  and  Cures  for  Insanity," 
"Crime,"  "The  History  and  Present  Status  of  America's  For- 
eign Policy,"  "The  New  Deal,"  "The  World  in  1975."  Con- 
trast with  these  general  subjects  the  comparative  narrowness 
of  the  topic  upon  which  Edmund  Burke  chose  to  speak  for 
five  hours:  "The  English  Parliament  ought  to  take  steps  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American  colonies  in  their 
mother  country."  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Burke 
could  choose  a  narrow  topic  because  he  was  exhaustively  pre- 
pared upon  it,  and  that  the  preceding  broad  topics  were 
chosen  partly  at  least  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  careful  prep- 
aration. Surely  upon  such  a  subject  as  "Crime"  almost  any- 
one might  gather  together  enough  ideas  to  compose  a  five- 
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minute  speech.  As  one  student  naively  declared,  "I  could 
talk  even  longer  than  that!" 

In  the  selection  of  a  speech  subject  you  should  be  certain 
to  free  your  mind  of  any  idea  that  you  are  only  trying  to  find 
enough  more  or  less  closely  related  words  to  fill  a  specified 
interval  of  time.  Instead,  let  the  problem  be  approached  in 
this  fashion:  granted  only  five  minutes  of  time,  what  can  be 
said  on  the  proposed  subject  that  will  be  both  interesting  and 
worth  while  to  the  audience?  In  answering  that  question, 
you  might  well  begin  by  restating  your  tentative  topic  in  one 
simple  declarative  sentence.  Convert  "Crime"  to  "America's 
Criminal  Laws  Are  Too  Lax,"  or  "Poverty  Is  a  Principal 
Cause  of  Crime,"  or  "Crime  Has  Become  a  Carefully  Or- 
ganized Business."  After  your  selected  sentence  has  been  writ- 
ten down  so  that  it  can  be  thoughtfully  considered,  jot  down 
the  three  or  four  illustrations  or  ideas  with  which  the  topic 
is  to  be  developed  and  supported.  If  these  supporting  ideas 
appear  entirely  adequate  to  establish  the  topic,  and  if  they 
can  be  properly  presented  in  the  time  allowed  for  the  speech, 
then  the  topic  may  be  considered  sufficiently  limited.  Other- 
wise it  must  be  further  narrowed  down. 

The  process  in  limiting  such  a  topic  as  "Crime"  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Crime  in  America  (eliminating  all  other  countries). 

2.  Crime  in  the  present  day  (eliminating  all  considera- 
tion of  previous  eras). 

3.  The  causes  of  crime  (eliminating  all  other  aspects 
of  the  problem). 

4.  Poverty  as  a  principal  cause  of  crime  (by  eliminat- 
ing all  causes  but  one,  a  subject  suitable  for  a  brief 
speech  is  finally  secured). 

Using  this  same  process  of  gradual  elimination,  delimit 
the  following  topics  to  make  them  suitable  for  five-minute 
speeches:  science,  capitalism,  education,  politics,  literature, 
school  spirit,  extra-curricular  activities. 
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It  should  be  clearly  defined.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  the  Colonies,  not  only  narrowed  his  topic  down 
to  a  single  aspect  of  the  general  subject;  he  also  took  care  to 
define  clearly  both  for  himself  and  for  his  audience  exactly 
what  his  topic  involved.  Thus  in  the  course  of  his  introduc- 
tion he  declared: 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace  through  the 
medium  of  war;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the 
labyrinth  of  intricate  and  endless  negotiations;  not 
peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord,  fomented  from 
principle,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire;  not  peace  to  de- 
pend on  the  juridical  determination  of  perplexing 
questions;  or  the  precise  marking  [of]  the  shadowy 
boundaries  of  a  complex  government.  It  is  simple 
peace;  sought  in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its  ordi- 
nary haunts.— It  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit  of  peace; 
and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific.  I  propose,  by  re- 
moving the  ground  of  difference,  and  by  restoring  the 
former  unsuspecting  confidence  of  the  colonies  in  the 
mother  country,  to  give  permanent  satisfaction  to  your 
people.  .  .  . 

My  idea  is  nothing  more. 

The  chief  importance  of  this  illustration  to  us  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Burke  could  not  have  thus  clearly  defined  his  pur- 
pose to  his  audience  unless  he  had  made  it  crystal  clear  to 
himself  in  the  early  stages  of  the  preparation  of  his  speech. 
Any  speech  student  will  find  the  same  process  essential  for 
producing  clear-cut,  purposive  speeches.  If,  for  instance,  you 
have  selected  the  subject  ''crime,"  and  have  narrowed  it  down 
to  the  topic,  "Poverty  Is  a  Principal  Cause  of  Crime,"  then 
be  sure  that  your  topic  is  precise  and  definite  in  your  own 
mind.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  stray  over  into  the  correlative 
proposition  that  crime  is  a  cause  of  poverty,  or  to  vent  your 
wrath  upon  those  you  hold  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
poverty,  or  to  argue  that  it  is  criminal  in  our  government  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  poverty.  Any  one  of  these  addi- 
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tional  topics  might  become  the  basis  for  another  five-minute 
speech;  or  all  of  them  might  perhaps  be  profitably  combined 
in  a  speech  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  But  in  the  brief  time 
allowed  for  this  particular  speech  there  should  be  no  straying 
from  the  single  proposition  that  "poverty  is  a  principal  cause 
of  crime."  If  that  statement  is  adequately  illustrated  and  sup- 
ported, it  will  leave  no  time  for  additional  random  observa- 
tions. 

It  should  be  sharply  focused  upon  your  goal.  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick  frequently  begins  the  preparation  of  his  sermons 
by  deciding  upon  a  number  of  specific  individuals  in  his  con- 
gregation who  need  his  help,  and  then  casts  about  in  his  mind 
for  the  most  beneficial  thing  he  can  say  to  them.  In  other 
words,  he  first  selects  a  goal,  then  determines  on  a  speech  sub- 
ject which  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  it.  As  a  result  his 
sermons  are  nearly  always  sharply  focused  upon  the  point 
which  he  desires  to  make.  His  practice  deserves  to  be  strongly 
recommended.  But  whichever  comes  first,  both  the  goal  and 
the  topic  should  be  indissolubly  joined  early  in  the  process 
of  speech  preparation.  The  topic  should  be  "pointed"  in  such 
a  way  that  the  speaker  can  see  clearly  what  it  is  that  he  must 
do  with  it.  Only  when  this  is  done  will  the  fog  roll  away  and 
the  outline  of  the  speech  clearly  emerge.  Can  one,  for  in- 
stance, speak  upon  such  a  subject  as  "Woman  Suffrage,"  or 
even  "The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  in  America"?  Pos- 
sibly; it  has  been  done;  but  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  random 
and  pointless  collection  of  anecdotes  and  facts.  It  is  much 
better  to  select  such  a  "pointed"  aspect  of  the  subject  as 
"Woman  in  a  Man-Made  World,"  or  "Legally  Recognizing 
the  Real  Rulers  of  America."  Then,  of  course,  the  material 
to  be  used  should  be  carefully  selected  to  bear  out  the  im- 
plied points  of  the  topics. 

It  should  be  given  an  attractive  title.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Shakespeare,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  not 
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smell  as  sweet.  Skunk  cabbage  has  just  as  attractive  a  blos- 
som as  many  flowers  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  its  odor 
could  be  eliminated  just  as  completely  as  that  of  marigolds 
has  been;  but  the  accident  of  its  name  is  sufficient  to  bar 
it  from  cultivation.  To  take  another  example,  the  term 
"Lone  Eagle"  was  well  applied  to  Colonel  Lindbergh,  but  if 
a  similar  term,  "The  Solitary  Buzzard,"  had  been  suggested, 
it  would  have  seemed  neither  appropriate  nor  attractive.  In- 
deed, the  value  of  mere  names  is  so  well  recognized  commer- 
cially that  motion  picture  stars  carefully  select  professional 
names  for  their  glamorous  appeal  and  manufacturers  con- 
duct contests  to  discover  attractive  names  for  their  products. 
When  such  names  as  Kodak  and  Frigidaire  have  been  publi- 
cized they  have  proved  invaluable  in  helping  to  sell  the  arti- 
cles which  they  designate.  It  is  just  as  true  of  speeches  that 
a  good  name  is  an  invaluable  asset. 

A  good  title  will  aid  in  giving  point  and  definiteness  to  the 
speech  subject.  It  should  have  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  It  should  be  short.  "The  Eventual  Advantage  to  the 
United  States  of  Having  a  Virtual  Monopoly  of  Helium  Gas" 
is  not  a  good  title;  "Airships  Unlimited"  is  better. 

2.  It  should  be  suggestive.  A  good  title  ought  to  arouse 
curiosity,  not  satisfy  it.  "The  Wheel  Turns"  is  a  title  which 
suggests  a  dynamic  speech  without  revealing  what  the  pre- 
cise subject  is  to  be.  Hence,  it  attracts  attention.  "The  Barren 
Tree,"  "The  Man  More  Stubborn  than  His  Mules,"  and 
"Afoot  in  Paradise"  are  other  examples  of  good  suggestive 
titles.  A  normal  audience  is  eager  to  discover  the  contents 
of  a  speech  that  has  been  so  labeled.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  titles  are  so  literal  and  matter-of-fact  as  to  stifle  curi- 
osity and  dissipate  interest.  A  few  of  this  type  are  "Why  Fra- 
ternities Should  Be  Abolished,"  "Advantages  of  an  Elective 
Curriculum,"  "The  Law  as  a  Profession,"  and  "How  to  Make 
Cane-Bottom  Chairs."  Avoid  them  as  you  would  poison,  for 
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such  titles  are  poison  of  a  sort,  which  paralyzes  the  audience 
with  incipient  boredom. 

3.  It  should  be  vivid.  "Two  Years  in  Hell,"  "He  Who  Gets 
Slapped,"  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea,"  and 
"Around  the  World  on  One  Leg"  are  titles  which  enter  at 
once  into  the  imagination,  and  suggest  vigorous,  colorful, 
animated  speeches.  Such  a  title  as  "The  Ratio  of  Hospitaliza- 
tion in  an  Industrial  Community  to  the  Average  Length  of 
Employment"  does  not  meet  this  requirement.  Such  a  title 
almost  inevitably  leads  an  audience  to  expect  a  stoop-shoul- 
dered speaker  who  mumbles  incoherently  through  the  dull 
pages  of  a  manuscript.  Give  your  topic  a  title  that  is  alive! 

4.  It  should  be  appropriate.  If  a  minister  announced  his 
forthcoming  sermon  as  "Skating  on  the  Brink  of  Hell,"  most 
congregations  would  be  shocked.  "The  Ten  Greatest  Think- 
ers in  History"  is  a  perfectly  fitting  and  appropriate  title  for 
an  evening  lecture,  but  would  appear  overly  formidable  and 
imposing  for  a  talk  to  a  luncheon  club.  The  beginning 
speaker  ought  normally  to  avoid  titles  which  seem  to  promise 
more  than  he  can  be  expected  to  perform,  such  as  "An  Evalu- 
ation of  the  World's  Leading  Philosophies"  or  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Aesthetics  Discussed  in  Terms  of  Literature,  Music, 
and  Art."  Any  title  is  likely  to  be  appropriate  if  it  is  not 
"smart-alecky,"  if  it  is  not  intended  to  shock,  if  it  promises 
no  more  than  the  speaker  can  perform,  and  if  it  meets  the 
qualifications  of  brevity,  suggestiveness,  and  vividness. 


CONCLUSION 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  topic  is  an  important  part  of  the 
speaking  process.  Good  topics  abound  and  are  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  but  they  must  be  selected  with  care.  Stu- 
dents are  recommended  to  use  the  following  seven  sources 
for  their  topics  and  speech  materials: 
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1.  Their  own  interests,  experiences,  convictions,  and 
desires. 

2.  Their  observation  of  interesting  objects  and  hap- 
penings around  them. 

3.  Their  other  courses. 

4.  Their  newspaper  and  magazine  reading. 

5.  Ordinary  conversations. 

6.  Specific  discussion  of  proposed  topics  with  friends. 

7.  Special  research  in  the  library. 

The  eight  subjective  and  fifteen  objective  types  of  speech 
subjects  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  guides  to  specific  topics 
drawn  from  the  speaker's  own  experience  and  knowledge. 

When  a  topic  has  been  tentatively  selected,  it  should  be 
tested  for  its  suitability  to  the  speaker,  the  audience,  the 
occasion,  and  the  length  of  time  available  for  the  speech. 
The  topic  should  be  strictly  limited,  clearly  defined,  sharply 
focused,  and  attractively  titled. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  half  of  the  process  of  effec- 
tive speaking  consists  in  having  something  worth  while  to 
say.  The  initial  step,  therefore,  is  accomplished  with  the 
selection  of  a  satisfactory  topic.  This  task  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  observance  of  the  methods  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Draw  up  a  list  of  fourteen  topics  upon  which  you  might  de- 
liver brief  speeches,  drawing  two  from  each  of  the  seven  sources 
indicated  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Draw  up  another  list  of  fifteen  topics  based  upon  the 
twenty-three  types  of  speech  subjects. 

3.  Select  any  five  of  your  listed  topics  and  (a)  apply  to  each 
one  the  four  tests  for  a  speech  subject  and  (b)  submit  each  one  to 
the  four  processes  in  the  evolution  of  a  speech  subject. 

4.  Using  one  of  your  five  topics,  prepare  a  five-minute  speech 
to  be  delivered  to  the  class. 
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5.  Listen  to  a  speech  outside  of  the  class  room  and  write  a  250- 
300  word  criticism  of  it,  answering  the  following  questions: 

a.  Was  the  topic  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  speaker,  the 
interests  of  the  audience,  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
length  of  the  speech? 

b.  Did  the  speaker's  development  of  his  topic  indicate  that 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his  subject,  or  had  he  merely 
"read  up  on  it"  for  the  speech? 

c.  Did  the  speaker  discuss  his  topic  with  enthusiastic  interest? 
If  not,  what  made  you  reach  that  conclusion?  If  he  did  discuss 
his  topic  with  enthusiastic  interest,  how  did  he  show  it? 

d.  Why  was,  or  was  not,  the  title  a  good  one  for  his  speech? 
Suggest  an  alternative  title  which  you  think  would  be  just  as 
good  as  or  better  than  the  one  he  used. 

6.  Write  a  300-word  statement  indicating  your  judgment  of  the 
value  of  your  experience  and  range  of  knowledge  as  a  source  of 
interesting  speech  subjects.  Make  this  statement  sufficiently  auto- 
biographical to  indicate  rather  fully  the  extent  of  your  experi- 
ences and  reading  from  which  good  speech  subjects  and  material 
can  profitably  be  drawn.  If  your  self-analysis  reveals  a  back- 
ground that  has  little  in  it  of  value  for  speech-making,  what  posi- 
tive suggestions  can  you  make  for  enriching  your  store  of  experi- 
ence and  reading? 

7.  The  following  references  are  suggested  as  valuable  for  sup- 
plementary reading: 

a.  C.  Harold  King,  "The  'Hobby'  Speech,"  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  XXI  (June,  1935),  pp.  370-373.  This  exceed- 
ingly practical  essay  suggests  the  advantages  and  the  methods  of 
drawing  on  the  students'  ordinary  experience  for  speech  subjects 
and  materials. 

b.  Vincent  Sheean,  "The  Modern  Gothic,"-  from  Personal 
History  (Doubleday,  Doran).  This  essay  tells  how  one  college 
student  was  awakened  to  the  values  of  hard  study.  It  should  sug- 
gest methods  by  which  you  can  utilize  your  own  college  experi- 
ences for  speeches. 

c.  James  Thurber,  "University  Days,"  from  My  Life  and 
Hard  Times  (Harper).  This  interesting  essay  is  an  illustration  of 
how  a  contemporary  humorist  drew  upon  his  college  experiences 
for  literary  material.  Could  the  same  type  of  material  be  devel- 
oped into  a  speech? 
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d.  Edwin  C.  Wooley,  Franklin  W.  Scott,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Evelyn  Tripp  Berdahl,  Part  I,  "The  Use  of  the  Library," 
in  College  Handbook  of  Composition  (Heath),  1937.  Contains  a 
useful  twelve-page  (pp.  4-15)  classified  bibliography  of  reference 
books,  periodicals,  and  indexes. 


Chapter  5 

DEVELOPING  THE  SPEECH  IDEA 
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As  was  indicated  in  the  last  chapter,  much  careful  thought 
is  required  in  finding  a  good,  usable  subject  for  a  speech.  But 
if  one  is  merely  in  search  of  any  sort  of  a  topic,  he  has  no 
difficulty  at  all.  A  moment's  consideration  will  supply  half  a 
dozen.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  casting  about  for  a  suitable 
subject,  the  beginning  speaker  will  probably  have  anywhere 
from  a  dozen  to  fifty  ideas  come  to  mind,  only  to  be  imme- 
diately discarded. 

For,  as  any  teacher  of  speech  can  testify,  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  suggest  an  acceptable  speech  subject  for  a  student  who 
comes  to  the  office  seeking  help.  Idea  after  idea  is  broached, 
only  to  be  met  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  Subjects  may  be 
offered  in  abundance  (the  student  had  already  thought  of 
many  himself)  but  none  of  them  strikes  fire.  If  the  student 
and  instructor  both  exhaust  their  store  of  ideas  without  suc- 
cess, it  would  be  easy  to  turn  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  speech 
texts  or  half  a  hundred  English  composition  texts  and  find 
innumerable  lists  of  topics  for  speeches  or  themes.  But  fre- 
quently they,  too,  fail  to  elicit  any  favorable  response. 

Evidently  what  is  needed  is  not  another  list  of  suggested 
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topics  or  ideas  for  a  speech,  but  a  method  whereby  some  of 
the  ideas  which  exist  in  such  abundance  may  be  developed 
into  a  form  and  substance  that  make  them  suitable  and  attrac- 
tive for  use  as  a  speech.  What  makes  a  speaker  is  not  his  abil- 
ity to  find  subjects,  but  his  ability  to  find  the  means  of  de- 
veloping them.  "Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  Of 
the  multiplicity  of  available  topics,  which  ones  could  be 
made  into  effective  speeches? 

Glance,  for  instance,  over  the  following  topics,  which  were 
taken  at  random  from  a  long  list  given  to  students.  Does  your 
eye  stop  and  light  up  at  one  of  these  items  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  just  here  is  the  kind  of  topic  upon  which  you  could 
make  a  stirring  speech?  Or  does  your  eye  wander  on  for- 
lornly to  the  end,  and  then  cast  about  in  search  of  still  more? 

The  tariff 

Intramural  athletics 

Superiority  of  gas  heating 

Women  on  juries 

City  manager  type  of  government 

Radio  broadcasting 

Student  government 

Organized  charities 

Pragmatism 

Organized  labor 

Student  freedom  in  choosing  courses 

The  list  could  easily  be  expanded.  Look  at  the  windows, 
and  jot  down  "The  manufacture  of  glass";  look  at  the  walls, 
and  put  down  "The  use  of  plaster  in  modern  architecture"; 
look  at  the  floor,  and  add  "The  rise  of  the  linoleum  indus- 
try." Walk  out  on  the  lawn,  and  note  "The  Japanese  beetle," 
"Landscape  gardening,"  and  "The  beauties  of  nature."  Run 
your  eye  down  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  adding  political, 
social,  and  economic  items,  and  the  list  at  once  begins  to 
grow  so  rapidly  as  to  get  out  of  hand.  But  it  still  does  not 
help  you  much  with  the  preparation  of  your  speech,  unless 
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you  have  decided  by  this  time  to  speak  on  "The  debilitating 
influence  of  having  too  many  speech  topics."  Thus  we  get 
back  to  the  original  point:  it  is  not  finding  a  topic  but  devel- 
oping it  that  offers  the  major  difficulty. 

Now  let  us  assume  that,  using  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Chapter  4,  you  have  decided,  tentatively  at  least,  upon  a 
topic  which  seems  to  have  promise.  You  have  it  suitably 
limited,  and  are  ready  for  the  other  aspect  of  your  work  with 
it— expansion.  For  it  is  paradoxical  but  true  that  the  principal 
reason  for  limiting  your  subject,  which  was  urged  in  the 
previous  chapter,  is  to  make  possible  its  expansion.  To  use  an 
agricultural  analogy,  you  have  been  selecting  a  good  field, 
limiting  its  size  to  suit  the  capacity  of  your  time  and  farming 
equipment,  fencing  it  in,  and  determining  what  you  wish  to 
produce  from  it.  Now  you  are  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
cultivation  by  which  you  can  be  assured  of  a  maximum  yield 
from  the  ground. 


AN  EIGHTFOLD  PLAN  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

In  trying  to  satisfy  the  first  requisite  for  good  speaking— hav- 
ing something  worth  while  to  say— the  beginning  speaker's 
commonest  error  is  failure  to  develop  his  ideas.  Many  begin- 
ning speakers  are  content  merely  to  state  the  idea,  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  They  wonder  what  more  can  be  done  with  it.  A 
frequent  objection  to  a  topic  is,  "Oh,  but  I  couldn't  talk  for 
five  minutes  about  that."  Let  us  see. 

We  should  recognize  that  few,  if  any,  ideas  for  speeches  are 
original.  As  Solomon  observed,  "There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  "The  tariff  is  too  high— it  raises  prices."  Or,  "The 
tariff  is  too  low— it  permits  cheap  foreign  labor  to  compete 
with  the  American  workman."  These  arguments  are  as  old  as 
the  tariff  itself,  yet  they  and  others  equally  familiar  still  re- 
main the  chief  stock-in-trade  in  the  tariff  controversy.  Should 
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we  say,  then,  that  since  the  speakers  have  no  new  ideas  to 
offer  they  ought  not  to  speak— that  we  should  be  content  with 
reading  over  or  perhaps  playing  over  on  the  phonograph 
earlier  speeches  on  this  subject?  If  we  reach  this  conclusion 
we  should  also  decide  against  the  production  of  any  more 
literature,  since  all  possible  themes  and  plots  have  not  only 
been  used  but  have  been  already  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  Yet  that  does  not  prevent  us  from  taking  fresh  pleasure 
in  the  latest  poem,  short  story,  or  novel. 

What  the  new  writers  add  is  their  own  personal  interpre- 
tation, their  own  development  of  the  time-worn  theme  and 
plot.  And  this  is  likewise  the  value  we  get  from  new  speeches 
on  such  an  old  subject  as  the  tariff.  When  we  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon, for  instance,  we  do  not  ask  what  new  basic  ideas  the 
minister  has,  but  what  fresh  development  he  can  give  to  old, 
old  themes.  When  a  beginning  speaker  makes  a  speech,  his 
subject  and  his  main  ideas  are  apt  to  be  familiar;  indeed,  it 
is  often  a  mistake  to  strive  too  hard  for  originality  in  these 
respects.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  "What 
is  true  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true."  But  if  the 
speaker  stops  at  this  point,  with  the  simple  announcement  of 
his  subject  and  statement  of  his  main  ideas  in  support  of  it, 
he  has  contributed  practically  nothing  of  his  own  to  the 
speech.  Certainly  with  such  a  method  as  this  the  speaker  will 
probably  not  use  his  allotted  time.  Or,  if  he  is  determined  to 
speak  for  the  full  time  that  has  been  indicated,  he  gathers  to- 
gether a  multiplicity  of  ideas,  in  order  that  the  time  may  be 
consumed  in  the  mere  statement  of  them. 

It  is  to  aid  in  the  escape  from  this  kind  of  difficulty,  which 
is  a  threat  to  the  success  of  all  speakers,  that  the  following 
eightfold  plan  of  development  is  offered.  If  you  have  had 
trouble  in  building  up,  analyzing,  or  elaborating  the  ideas 
for  your  speeches,  you  ought  to  find  in  this  plan  a  solution 
for  your  problem.  In  brief  the  plan  is  this:  do  not  be  content 
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with  merely  stating  your  speech  idea.  Instead,  do  the  follow- 
ing eight  things  with  it: 

1.  Make  it  clear. 

2.  Make  it  arresting. 


3.  Make 

4.  Make 

5.  Make 

6.  Make  i 


t  significant, 
it  familiar, 
it  convincing. 

t  attractive. 


7.  Make  it  inevitable. 

8.  Make  it  appealing. 

These  eight  steps  need  not  always  be  worked  out  in  the 
order  listed,  although  that  order  is  frequently  the  best.  Often, 
however,  they  will  overlap  considerably  or  they  may  even  be 
intermingled  throughout  the  whole  speech.  In  special  cases 
the  order  of  development  might  be  completely  changed.  In 
some  speeches  one  or  more  of  the  steps  might  be  omitted. 

Steps  three,  five,  seven,  and  eight,  for  instance,  would  not 
be  needed  in  a  speech  designed  purely  for  entertainment; 
nor  would  steps  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  in  an  expository 
speech.  Speeches  to  convince,  persuade,  or  impress  might  well 
use  them  all. 

In  general  these  eight  steps  form  a  convenient  check  list  by 
means  of  which  the  speaker  can  determine  whether  he  is  con- 
tributing all  that  he  should  to  the  development  of  his  speech 
ideas.  Especially  if  the  speaker  seems  to  "run  out  of  ideas"  or 
if  his  speeches  tend  to  be  thin  and  superficial,  the  steps  here 
outlined  ought  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  said  of  this  plan  that  it  offers  to  all  beginning  speakers 
for  all  of  their  speeches  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  can  be 
done  in  elaboration  of  their  ideas,  and  it  also  serves  as  an  aid 
to  their  judgment  in  determining  just  what  ought  to  be  done 
for  each  individual  speech.  For  this  purpose,  you  might  well 
refer  to  it  in  connection  with  your  preparation  of  every 
speech  throughout  the  course. 

In  considering  how  each  of  these  steps  may  best  be  worked 
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out,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  there  is  some  inevita- 
ble overlapping  among  the  methods.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that 
what  serves  to  make  an  idea  clear  may  also  aid  in  accomplish- 
ing every  one  of  the  succeeding  seven  steps.  If  this  were  not 
true,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  work  out  all  of  the  eight 
steps  in  a  brief  speech.  There  would  not  be  time  enough  to 
include  all  of  the  necessary  material.  But  if  the  speaker  is 
careful  in  his  preparation,  the  following  arrangement  of  ma- 
terials for  the  primary  development  of  each  of  the  eight  steps 
should  prove  helpful. 

USING  THE  PLAN 

To  make  your  idea  clear,  you  must  first  formulate  a  clear 
statement  of  it.  It  is  surprising  how  many  speeches  wander  on 
from  the  introduction  to  the  conclusion  without  ever  telling 
the  audience  what  the  speaker  is  talking  about.  In  a  few 
cases,  this  may  result  from  the  fact  that  the  idea  is  so  clear  to 
the  speaker  that  he  assumes  his  audience  must  also  have  it  in 
mind;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  because  the  idea  is  so  hazy  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  that  he  could  not  give  it  clear  ex- 
pression no  matter  how  hard  he  tried.  Hence,  the  first  con- 
sideration is:  be  certain  that  your  idea  is  clear  to  yourself; 
next,  phrase  it  clearly  for  your  audience.  If  the  idea  is  com- 
plex or  completely  new  to  your  audience,  it  would  be  well 
to  clarify  it  further  by  definition.  This  is  especially  necessary 
when  arguing  with  an  opponent,  for  it  frequently  happens, 
after  strenuous  and  heated  verbal  wrangling,  that  the  pre- 
sumably opposing  views  are  seen  to  be  in  essential  agreement. 
For  this  reason  debaters  usually  begin  with  a  definition  of 
their  terms.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  pseudo-definition  which 
speakers  frequently  find  useful.  This  is  employed  when  the 
speaker  wishes  to  say:  "Regardless  of  the  dictionary  meaning 
of  the  term,  here  is  what  I  mean  by  it,  and  in  this  sense  I  am 
using  it  in  my  speech."  Herbert  Hoover  used  this  sort  of 
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definition  in  his  speech,  "Lights  upon  the  Horizon,"  deliv- 
ered to  the  Economics  Club  of  Chicago,  on  December  16, 
1937.  To  make  sure  that  his  audience  would  accept  his  re- 
interpretation  of  an  old  and  familiar  term,  he  phrased  it  as 
though  he  were  but  repeating  what  it  already  believed: 

By  the  economic  middle  class  I  take  it  that  you 
mean  all  the  people  who  have  to  support  themselves. 
You  mean  the  people  who  have  sacrificed  years  of  de- 
votion to  learn  to  do  their  jobs  skillfully.  They  are 
the  creative  people.  They  are  the  people  who  want  to 
get  forward.  They  are  the  quiet,  decent  people  who 
are  busy  keeping  things  going.  They  seldom  appear 
in  the  press  except  when  they  die.  Unless  this  great 
group  have  a  chance  the  whole  will  fail.  They  have  to 
carry  the  burdens  of  the  unfortunate. 

The  use  of  an  illustration  or  two  is  likewise  an  invaluable 
aid  in  clarification.  The  term  itself  comes  from  a  Latin  word, 
illustrare,  meaning  "to  shed  light,  to  illuminate."  Following 
the  abstractions  of  the  statement  and  definition,  an  illustra- 
tion gives  form  and  substance  to  your  idea,  and  lodges  it 
firmly  in  the  audience's  minds.  Whenever  an  audience  is 
puzzled  and  uncertain  as  to  a  speaker's  meaning,  a  "For  in- 
stance" will  always  bring  expressions  of  relief  and  under- 
standing. 

Finally,  the  main  idea  of  your  speech  should  be  restated  in 
somewhat  different  words,  but  unmistakably  with  the  same 
meaning,  in  order  that  it  may  be  nailed  down  and  held  firmly 
in  place  for  the  consideration  of  the  audience.  Using  this 
device  in  his  "fireside  chat"  of  October  12,  1937,  President 
Roosevelt  said,  "I  want  our  great  democracy  to  be  wise 
enough  to  realize  that  aloofness  from  war  is  not  promoted  by 
unawareness  of  war.  In  a  world  of  mutual  suspicions,  peace 
must  be  affirmatively  reached  for.  It  cannot  just  be  wished 
for.  It  cannot  just  be  waited  for." 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  carry  this  process  of  clarifying 
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an  idea  too  far.  Some  speakers  are  guilty  of  taking  perfectly 
obvious  ideas,  and  explaining  and  explaining  ad  nauseam, 
exactly  what  they  mean.  This  is  a  form  of  obtuseness  which 
mere  teaching  can  do  little  to  correct.  But  there  is  a  far 
greater  danger  in  leaving  your  audience  mystified  as  to  your 
purpose  and  meaning  by  having  failed  to  carry  the  process 
far  enough.  Ideally  you  should  watch  your  audience  closely 
and  learn  to  tell  by  its  reactions  exactly  when  you  can  pro- 
ceed in  the  development  of  your  idea  from  one  step  to  the 
next.  But  meanwhile,  until  you  have  learned  how  to  provide 
precisely  the  right  amount  of  clarification,  it  is  better  to  risk 
having  too  much  than  too  little. 

To  make  your  idea  arresting  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. If  you  do  not  catch  the  interest  and  attention  of  the 
audience,  it  is  useless  to  go  on  with  your  speech.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  radio  speaking,  for  prospective  listeners  easily 
can  and  freely  do  "tune  out"  speakers  who  do  not  seize  and 
command  their  attention.  Similarly,  the  first  ingredient  in 
the  success  of  an  advertisement,  a  street-corner  sales  talk,  a 
classroom  lecture  or  a  public  speech  is  its  power  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  passer-by,  or  prospective  listener. 
Even  when  your  audience  is  physically  seated  before  you,  it 
can  mentally  "tune  out"  your  speech  and  give  its  attention 
to  its  private  thoughts.  A  full  discussion  of  how  to  command 
attention  will  be  found  in  Chapter  14.  For  your  guidance 
meanwhile  the  following  devices  are  suggested. 

First,  make  your  idea  striking,  different,  unusual.  Some- 
times an  audience  can  be  shocked  into  close  attentiveness. 
This  method  is  illustrated  in  a  story  told  about  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  (and  denied  by  him)  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
starting  a  sermon  on  a  hot  evening  in  July  by  pulling  out  a 
bright  bandanna  handkerchief,  mopping  his  brow,  and  stat- 
ing, "It's  hotter  than  hell!"  Then,  when  he  had  the  shocked 
attention  of  every  member  of  his  audience,  he  went  on  to 
explain  that  that  was  a  remark  he  had  heard  made  by  a  man 
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in  front  of  the  church,  but  that  he  meant  to  demonstrate  that 
hell  was  even  hotter  than  New  York  in  July.  Usually  the 
speaker  will  wish  to  be  striking  without  being  shocking,  but 
he  should  at  least  figure  out  some  unusual  statement  of  his 
idea,  so  that  it  will  pierce  through  the  audience's  shell  of 
indifference  and  inattentiveness. 

Notice  how  skillfully  Charles  Stelzle,  in  a  radio  address, 
stated  his  conviction  that  it  is  the  social  duty  of  employers 
to  pay  their  employees  well  and  to  treat  them  with  considera- 
tion: "It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  the  state  and  the 
community,  plus  the  expense  to  the  individual's  family, 
about  $10,000  to  raise  and  equip  the  average  laborer  for  his 
life's  work.  And  so  when  a  man  applies  for  a  job,  he's  offering 
the  employer  a  $10,000  machine  for  which  he  pays  nothing." 

Second,  make  your  idea  personal.  Call  your  auditors'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  what  you  have  to  say  concerns  them,  in- 
dividually or  as  a  group.  The  health  problem  of  the  United 
States  is  only  of  mild  interest  to  us,  but  when  an  epidemic 
threatens  our  own  community  and  family  we  snap  to  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  stated  as  a  categorical  rule  that  no  subject  is 
suitable  for  a  speech  which  does  not  bear  a  personal  con- 
nection of  some  kind  with  the  audience  to  be  addressed,  and 
that  no  speaker  is  worth  listening  to  who  cannot  find  and  use 
that  personal  connection.  This  rule  was  well  demonstrated 
by  Rabbi  Milton  Steinberg  in  a  radio  sermon  on  "The  Sins 
of  Society":  "We  boast  that  our  own  lives  are  free  from  great 
wrongs.  We  have  not  murdered,  we  assert  proudly,  nor 
robbed,  nor  lied.  No,  we  have  not,  most  of  us,  regarded  as 
individuals.  And  yet,  to  some  extent  at  least  our  fingers  press 
the  trigger  of  every  gun  fired  in  warfare;  our  sinews  strike 
with  the  blow  of  every  brutalized  criminal;  our  hands  partici- 
pate in  every  act  of  oppression,  and  our  treason  is  involved 
in  every  betrayal  of  the  great  ideals  of  men."  Aim  your 
speech  at  your  audience,  and  you  will  probably  hit  it;  but  if 
you  merely  aim  your  speech  at  a  general  exposition  of  your 
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subject,  your  audience  will  be  hit  only  accidentally  if  at  all. 

Third,  make  your  idea  concrete.  It  is  enlightening  to  watch 
the  immediate  reaction  of  a  bored  audience  when  a  speaker 
says,  "Now  let  me  tell  you  a  story."  Notice  how  Bruce  Bar- 
ton, in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  speech,  "Which  Knew 
Not  Joseph,"  delivered  to  a  group  of  business  men,  employs 
simultaneously  these  second  and  third  methods  of  gaining 
attention:  "There  are  two  stories— and  neither  of  them  is 
new— which  I  desire  to  tell  you,  because  they  have  a  direct 
application  to  everyone's  business."  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
gave  us  very  nearly  the  last  word  upon  the  importance  of  con- 
creteness  when,  in  "Aes  Triplex,"  he  ridiculed  the  philos- 
ophers' abstract  definition  of  life.  ".  .  .  philosophy  has  the 
honor  of  laying  before  us,  with  modest  pride,  her  contribu- 
tion toward  the  subject:  that  life  is  a  Permanent  Possibility 
of  Sensation.  Truly  a  fine  result!  A  man  may  very  well  love 
beef,  or  hunting,  or  a  woman;  but  surely,  surely,  not  a  Per- 
manent Possibility  of  Sensation!  We  may  be  afraid  of  a  preci- 
pice, or  a  dentist,  or  a  large  enemy  with  a  club,  or  even  an 
undertaker's  man;  but  not,  certainly,  of  abstract  death."  It 
may  be  said  that  abstractness  is  death  for  a  speech,  and 
that  concreteness  is  the  breath  of  life. 

To  make  your  idea  significant,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
audience  that  it  is  worth  its  while  to  listen.  One  common 
means  of  doing  this  consists  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
your  theme.  Thus  Charles  Fox,  in  his  speech  on  King  George 
Ill's  use  of  corruption  to  defeat  his  East  India  Bill,  declared, 
"I  never  felt  so  much  anxiety;  I  never  addressed  this  House 
under  such  a  pressure  of  impending  mischief;  I  never  trem- 
bled so  much  for  public  liberty  as  I  do  now."  The  same 
device  was  used  by  Nathan  Straus  in  urging  the  need  for 
more  housing  facilities:  "Whether  we  like  to  face  it  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States  is  the  most  backward 
country  in  the  civilized  world  in  providing  decent  housing 
for  our  people.  We  have  piled  up  an  appalling  number  of 
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slums;  we  are  today  confronted  by  one  of  the  gravest  housing 
shortages  in  our  history." 

Another  means  of  making  your  idea  significant  lies  in 
showing  the  audience  what  will  happen  if  nothing  is  done 
about  the  situation  you  are  discussing.  This  is  the  method 
used  by  Patrick  Henry  in  his  famous  speech  to  the  Virginia 
convention. 

An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of  hosts,  is  all 
that  is  left  us.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  weak,  unable 
to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But  when 
shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next  week  or  the 
next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed, 
and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every 
house?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  in- 
action? Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resist- 
ance by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the 
delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall 
have  bound  us  hand  and  foot? 

To  make  your  idea  familiar,  you  will  need  to  associate  it 
with  what  your  audience  already  knows  and  is  interested  in. 
You  start  with  what  is  known,  and  go  from  there  to  what  is 
unknown  or  unfamiliar.  How  often  in  describing  a  stranger 
do  we  say,  ''He  is  as  tall  as  Uncle  Ned,  has  a  nose  like  Aunt 
Sally,  and  is  as  good-natured  as  Cousin  Tom."  Adapting  this 
method  to  speech  form,  you  might  say,  "Everyone  knows 
that  Joseph  Stalin  is  the  dictator  of  Russia,  but  did  you  know 
that  his  sole  official  position  is  secretary  of  the  Communist 
party?  It  is  recognized  that  Stalin's  word  is  absolute  law,  but 
is  it  known  that  he  in  turn  is  governed  by  an  inner  council 
of  party  chiefs?  The  true  story  of  the  government  of  Russia 
is  a  strange  combination  of  what  is  found  on  the  front  pages 
of  every  newspaper,  and  of  facts  that  are  known  only  to  those 
familiar  with  the  complex  workings  of  the  Russian  single- 
party  political  system."  In  this  speech  you  make  an  entrance 
into  your  audience's  minds  by  citing  facts  that  are  well- 
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known,  and  at  the  same  time  you  arouse  interest  and  curi- 
osity by  promising  to  give  these  familiar  facts  a  new  and  fresh 
significance. 

Another  method  of  making  your  speech  idea  familiar  to 
your  audience  lies  in  the  use  of  comparison  and  contrast.  In 
a  speech  on  the  English  parliamentary  system,  for  instance, 
you  might  compare  and  contrast  it  with  the  American  con- 
gressional system.  A  little  boy  used  this  method  when  he  de- 
scribed the  taste  of  soda  pop  by  saying,  "It  tastes  like  when 
your  foot's  asleep."  Roosevelt  used  it  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
Pittsburgh  baseball  park,  when  he  likened  his  task  in  run- 
ning the  government  to  the  job  of  a  baseball  manager. 

To  make  your  idea  convincing,  you  can  use  all  the  re- 
sources of  logic,  facts,  opinions  of  authorities,  and  examples. 
Ideally,  your  chief  task  in  making  your  idea  convincing 
should  be  to  demonstrate  its  truth.  For  this  purpose  the  four 
methods  just  listed  are  your  proper  tools,  and  they  ought  to 
be  freely  and  conscientiously  used.  But  psychologically  your 
chief  task  is  to  make  your  idea  reasonable.  Sometimes  this  is 
simply  a  matter  of  showing  that  it  is  true,  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  Most  people  are  more  than  a  little  like  the  rus- 
tic who,  seeing  a  giraffe  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed,  "It's  not 
true!"  "There  must  be  a  catch  in  it  somewhere"  is  a  typical 
remark  when  incontrovertible  evidence  is  presented  in  sup- 
port of  a  proposition  that  violates  the  audience's  sense  of  rea- 
sonableness. If  logic  and  facts  were  always  successful  in  con- 
vincing people,  this  would  be  a  far  different  world  from  what 
it  is.  Prejudice,  superstition,  narrow  nationalism,  false  op- 
timism, and  a  hundred  other  patently  unreasonable  states  of 
mind  would  melt  away  under  the  mere  pressure  of  the  facts. 
Experience  indicates  that  truth  and  error  are  both  rejected 
when  they  appear  to  be  unreasonable  and  are  both  accepted 
when  they  appear  to  be  reasonable. 

Naturally  people  differ  in  their  concept  of  what  is  reason- 
able, but  in  general  one  may  define  as  reasonable  that  which 
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there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  contradict.  Psychologists  de- 
clare that  the  human  mind  is  passive  rather  than  active.  It  is 
natural  for  it  to  accept  impressions  and  unnatural  to  reject 
them.  Whenever  an  assertion  is  made,  it  will  be  accepted  un- 
less there  is  some  reason  for  rejecting  it.  These  reasons  may 
be  based  on  objective,  scientifically  determined  facts.  Or  they 
may  be  based  upon  experience  and  observation,  which  are 
highly  subjective,  disconnected,  scientifically  invalid— but 
highly  valued  by  their  possessors.  "I  know  by  my  own  experi- 
ence .  .  ."  is  a  line  of  defense  which  often  proves  impreg- 
nable before  the  most  logical  and  factual  of  attacks.  The 
speaker  who  wishes  his  ideas  to  be  taken  as  reasonable,  and 
therefore  convincing,  will  take  care  not  to  run  into  conflict 
with  the  experiences  and  observations  of  his  auditors.  If  fifty 
farmers  know  from  their  own  experience  that  potatoes  will 
grow  better  when  planted  in  the  "dark  of  the  moon,"  it  is 
useless  to  argue  with  them.  But  it  might  be  suggested  that, 
in  addition  to  this  fact,  the  growth  of  potatoes  will  also  be 
helped  by  the  use  of  lime  fertilizer,  by  careful  seed  selection, 
and  by  irrigation.  The  speaker  who  comes  before  his  auditors 
announcing  that  he  has  just  discovered  facts  which  prove  that 
their  long-cherished  beliefs  are  false,  is  going  to  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed in  their  reaction.  But  the  speaker  who  takes  ac- 
count of  his  audience's  peculiar  and  illogical  beliefs,  and  so 
phrases  his  ideas  as  to  seem  to  supplement  and  complete 
rather  than  to  contradict  them,  has  every  prospect  of  success. 
One  further  means  of  making  your  ideas  appear  reasonable 
and  hence  convincing  is  to  base  them  upon  historical  surveys. 
Show  that  the  tendencies  of  history  have  culminated  in  the 
facts  you  are  presenting.  Most  people  still  agree  with  Patrick 
Henry's  dictum,  "I  know  of  no  way  to  judge  the  future  but 
by  the  past."  If  you  are  trying  to  urge  a  new  religious  concept 
upon  a  conservative  audience,  it  will  be  fatal  to  present  it 
(however  logically  supported)  as  your  own  discovery.  The 
chances  of  success  will  be  much  greater  if  you  find  historical 
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antecedents  for  it,  and  fit  it  in  with  the  beliefs  and  doctrines 
that  have  long  been  established.  One  characteristic  of  the 
radical  that  gets  him  his  name  and  often  makes  him  disliked 
and  distrusted  is  his  insistence  that  what  he  is  presenting  is  a 
new  truth,  just  discovered— a  truth  much  more  logical  than 
the  stupid,  narrow,  prejudiced  beliefs  people  have  heretofore 
been  acting  upon.  It  is  only  natural  for  people  to  resent  such 
an  approach  and  to  refuse  to  accept  whatever  truth  might 
actually  exist  in  this  new  view  of  the  world. 

To  make  your  idea  attractive  is  to  make  your  audience 
wish  to  accept  it.  People  desire  things  which  are,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  their  advantage.  Thus  you  will  find  your  audi- 
ence eager  to  accept  your  idea  if  you  can  show  that  it  will 
gain  by  doing  so.  "Vote  for  the  Townsend  Old  Age  Pension 
Plan,  and  receive  $200  a  month."  The  idea  may  be  factually 
and  logically  weak,  but  it  won  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ardent  supporters.  If  your  speech  idea  is  inherently  agree- 
able, or  can  be  made  to  appear  agreeable  to  the  audience,  its 
chance  of  acceptance  is  increased  a  hundredfold.  On  the 
other  hand,  unpalatable,  unattractive  ideas  are  accepted  most 
reluctantly,  if  at  all. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  speaker  should  present  only 
attractive  ideas.  Audiences  often  have  to  be  urged  to  do 
things  which  are  not,  superficially  at  least,  to  their  advan- 
tage. In  such  cases,  the  speaker's  task  is  to  find  attractive  fea- 
tures in  the  proposal.  Even  when  urging  the  members  of  the 
audience  to  consent  to  be  killed,  maimed,  and  horribly  tor- 
tured, as  speakers  pleading  for  enlistment  in  the  armies  for 
the  World  War  were  forced  to  do,  the  effective  speakers  were 
the  ones  who  were  able  to  make  their  proposal  attractive. 
They  did  not  picture  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war,  but 
the  glories  of  being  patriotic,  of  defending  the  homeland,  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  of  fighting  to  end 
all  wars.  When  the  automobile  salesman  urges  the  purchase 
of  a  new  car,  he  does  not  discuss  the  inconvenience  of  meet- 
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ing  the  installment  payments,  but  the  advantages  and  the 
pleasures  of  owning  the  automobile.  Stringfellow  Barr,  Presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  College,  concluded  a  plea  for  a  return  to 
a  well-rounded  education,  by  stressing  its  values  for  the 
student:  "You  will  learn  to  distinguish  the  practical  from  the 
theoretical,  and  you  will  learn  in  what  ways  the  practical  and 
the  theoretical  are  always  related.  You  will  have  received  a 
sound  basic  education  that  will  fit  you  to  enter  a  professional 
or  technical  school,  to  embark  on  graduate  work,  or  to  enter 
directly  a  business  or  public  career."  Often  the  speaker  will 
find  that  he  needs  to  take  account  in  his  speech  of  the  costs 
and  disadvantages  of  the  idea  he  is  presenting;  but  if  he 
wishes  to  succeed  in  getting  it  adopted,  he  should  always  bal- 
ance this  part  of  his  discussion  with  a  description  of  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  the  acceptance  of  his  idea. 

To  make  your  idea  inevitable  consists  in  showing  that  it  is 
the  best  available  solution  for  the  problem  you  have  de- 
scribed. "Something  must  be  done— and  this  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done."  There  are  two  principal  methods  of  persuad- 
ing an  audience  that  your  plan  is  the  inevitable  one.  The 
first  was  used  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  2,  1917.  This  method  entails  not  only  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  strong  points  of  your  plan  but  also  the 
proof  that  all  others  are  unsatisfactory.  Thus,  after  picturing 
the  continued  violation  of  American  rights  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  lives  by  agents  of  the  German  government, 
Wilson  presented  three  possible  courses  America  might  fol- 
low; but  of  these  alternatives  the  first  two  were  impossible, 
and  the  third  was  inevitable.  ".  .  .  armed  neutrality,  it  now 
appears,  is  impracticable."  And  "We  will  not  choose  the  path 
of  submission  and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation 
and  our  people  to  be  ignored  or  violated."  The  challenge  of 
war  must  be  accepted:  "The  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  trusted  foun- 
dations of  political  liberty." 
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Another  method  of  showing  that  your  idea  is  inevitable 
lies  in  demonstrating  that  it  is  already  fully  accepted  in 
some  form  or  forms  very  similar  to  the  one  in  which  you  are 
presenting  it.  President  Roosevelt  used  this  method  when  he 
said,  "You  and  I  have  heard  big  manufacturers  talk  about 
control  of  production  by  the  farmer  as  an  indefensible  'econ- 
omy of  scarcity.'  And  yet  these  same  manufacturers  never 
hesitate  to  shut  down  their  own  huge  plants,  throw  men  out 
of  work,  and  cut  down  the  purchasing  power  of  whole  com- 
munities whenever  they  think  they  must  adjust  their  produc- 
tion to  an  oversupply  of  the  goods  they  make.  When  it  is 
their  baby  who  has  the  measles,  they  call  it  not  'an  economy 
of  scarcity,'  but  'sound  business  judgment.'  "  This  same 
method  was  used  by  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  the  Nation's 
Business,  when  he  told  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
how  to  defend  the  right  of  a  business  man  to  get  rich.  Do 
you  find  his  analogies  sound?  Would  they  be  convincing  to 
the  audience  he  addressed? 

When  we  read  in  the  papers  a  year  or  so  ago  that 
Will  Rogers  had  made  a  million  dollars,  did  we  rise 
up  and  say,  "Why,  isn't  that  shocking!  Isn't  that  the 
most  non-social  thing  we  have  in  the  United  States! 
Think  of  the  millions  of  the  under-privileged,  tired 
men  and  women  who  after  their  hard  day  of  toil  need 
to  get  a  little  relaxation,  and  here  Will  Rogers  takes 
twenty  and  thirty  and  forty  cents  away  from  them, 
and  from  their  pennies  makes  a  million  dollars!"  Did 
we  say  that?  No.  We  said,  "good  old  Will  Rogers, 
hope  he  makes  two  million  next  year."  And  when  we 
think  of  the  Mayo  brothers  in  Rochester,  with  an 
outstanding  ability  in  surgery,  an  ability  denied  to 
millions  of  us,  do  we  envy  and  anathematize  the  Mayo 
brothers?  No.  Do  we  envy  the  Sargent  who  can  paint 
marvelous  portraits?  No.  We  admit  he  can  do  it  better 
than  we  can  do  it.  That  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
A  Fritz  Kreisler  who  plays  the  violin  better  than  you 
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or  I,  do  we  envy  and  penalize  him?  No.  But  a  Walter 
Chrysler,  ah,  that  is  something  else  again.  [Laughter.] 

Strictly  speaking,  no  idea  has  been  made  inevitable  until 
the  audience  says,  "There  is  nothing  to  do  but  accept  it." 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  with  all  speech  ideas.  Some- 
times there  clearly  are  two  choices,  and  you  can  but  show 
that  yours  is  the  better  of  the  two  in  such  and  such  respects. 
Likewise  this  method  would  hardly  apply  in  a  speech  where 
your  sole  aim  was  to  entertain  or  to  explain  an  idea  to  your 
audience.  But  where  this  method  can  be  used,  it  offers  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  speaker. 

To  make  your  idea  appealing,  show  what  positive  good 
will  be  accomplished  by  it.  One  important  element  in  human 
nature  is  the  deep-seated  desire  to  do  what  is  decent,  and 
manly,  and  proper,  even  though  this  might  involve  some 
sacrifice.  In  his  essay,  "The  Lantern  Bearers,"  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  makes  out  a  good  case  for  his  point  that  even 
the  meanest  of  men— the  miser  or  the  misanthrope— cherishes 
within  himself  an  ideal  of  high  and  noble  action.  Jesus  knew 
that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  pos- 
sessed this  ideal;  and  when  he  appealed  to  it,  they  responded. 
The  speaker  who  clearly  shows  his  audience  the  moral  signifi- 
cance of  his  ideas  is  using  one  more  method  of  securing  sup- 
port for  them.  Two  fine  examples  of  this  method  of  devel- 
opment are  quoted  below  to  show  specifically  how  it  may  be 
used.  The  first  comes  from  a  speech,  "Science  and  Ethias," 
by  Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  delivered  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Indianapolis,  on 
December  27,  1937: 

As  scientists  we  are  inheritors  of  a  noble  ethical  tra- 
dition; we  are  the  successors  of  men  who  loved  truth 
and  justice  and  their  fellowmen  more  than  fame  or 
fortune  or  life  itself.  The  profession  of  the  scientist, 
like  that  of  the  educator  or  the  religious  teacher,  is 
essentially  altruistic  and  should  never  be  prostituted 
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to  unethical  purposes.  To  us  the  inestimable  privilege 
is  given  to  add  to  the  store  of  knowledge,  to  seek  truth 
not  only  for  truth's  sake  but  also  for  humanity's  sake, 
and  to  have  a  part  in  the  greatest  work  of  all  time, 
namely  the  further  progress  of  the  human  race 
through  the  advancement  of  both  science  and  ethics. 

The  second  example  comes  from  Grenville  Clark's  speech, 
"Conservatism  and  Civil  Liberty,"  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nassau  County  Bar  Association,  on  June  11, 
1938: 

It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  tolerate  the 
expression  of  views  that  one  not  only  dislikes  but 
which  also  threatens  one's  interests.  And  yet  we  may  as 
well  make  up  our  minds  that  there  is  no  security  for 
the  basic  rights  we  value  unless  we  permit  a  real  free- 
dom of  expression,  subject  only  to  the  wide  limits 
prescribed  by  valid  laws  under  the  Constitution  as  in- 
terpreted by  our  highest  courts.  To  do  this  we  must 
indeed  cultivate  tolerance  to  an  extent  that  is  admit- 
tedly difficult  in  times  of  stress.  Whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  this,  no  one  can  tell.  To  do  so 
involves  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
past  and  with  the  lessons  of  history.  But  one  may  have 
a  reasonable  hope  that,  with  the  lesson  before  us  of 
certain  countries  of  Europe  and  of  the  examples  of 
our  own  country  every  day,  we  shall  have  sufficient  in- 
sight to  develop  and  maintain  that  degree  of  tolerance 
upon  which  our  civil  rights  ultimately  rest. 


CONCLUSION 

A  speaker  makes  his  chief  contribution  to  a  subject  on  which 
he  is  to  speak  by  the  manner  in  which  he  develops  it.  Eight 
methods  of  development  are  available  for  his  use.  He  should 
make  his  idea  clear,  so  that  it  will  be  easily  and  fully  under- 
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stood.  He  should  make  it  arresting,  so  as  to  attract  and  hold 
attention.  He  should  make  it  significant,  so  that  his  listeners 
will  feel  that  the  importance  of  the  theme  justifies  their 
thought  and  time.  He  should  render  the  idea  familiar,  in 
order  that  the  auditors  can  readily  fit  it  into  their  established 
patterns  of  thought.  He  should  make  it  convincing,  both 
logically  and  psychologically,  so  that  the  audience  will  be  in- 
tellectually able  and  willing  to  accept  it.  He  should  make  his 
proposal  attractive,  showing  his  listeners  what  advantages  it 
holds  for  them,  in  order  that  their  desires  will  actually  aid 
him  in  supporting  the  idea.  He  should  show  that  the  accept- 
ance of  his  idea  (if  it  is  controversial)  is  inevitable.  Finally, 
he  should  enlist  the  moral  sensibilities  of  his  audience  by 
demonstrating  that  his  idea  is  ethically  appealing. 


EXERCISES 

i .  Listen  to  a  speech  and  write  a  report  on  it,  in  which  you  indi- 
cate which  of  the  steps  in  the  eightfold  plan  of  development  the 
speaker  used,  and  how  he  accomplished  each  one.  Did  he  fail  to 
develop  any  step  which  you  feel  he  should  have  included?  Did 
he  fail  to  develop  effectively  any  of  the  steps  which  he  under- 
took? If  so,  what  should  he  have  done  which  he  did  not  do? 

2.  Suggest  how  each  one  of  the  eight  methods  of  development 
may  be  applied  to  the  following  ideas  for  speeches: 

a.  Our  school  ought  not  to  engage  in  the  current  practice  of 
commercializing  athletics. 

b.  Participation  in  some  kind  of  athletic  contest  by  every 
able-bodied  student  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

c.  College  courses  should  be  so  organized  as  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents at  work  for  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  of  their  time  free  for  social  and  extracurricular  activities. 

d.  The  social  graces,  charm,  etiquette,  and  personality  devel- 
opment, ought  to  be  taught  in  the  colleges. 

e.  The  way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm. 

f.  Excessive  drinking  by  students  on  or  off  the  campus 
should  be  strongly  condemned  by  student  opinion. 
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g.  The  death  penalty  for  any  crime  whatsoever  should  be 
abolished. 

h.  The  student  who  works  his  way  through  college  misses 
many  of  the  best  educational  opportunities  offered  by  college 
life. 

i.  Salesmanship  is  a  vocational  opportunity  which  college 
students  ought  not  to  overlook. 

j.  College  graduates  shut  themselves  off  from  many  worth- 
while vocations  by  insisting  upon  white-collar  jobs. 

k.  Stunt  flying  is  an  evil  which  the  aviation  industry  should 
discourage  by  every  available  means. 

3.  In  the  following  poem,  E.  E.  Cummings,  by  implication  at 
least,  criticizes  the  typical  patriotic  orator  for  not  having  any- 
thing of  importance  to  say  about  his  subject.  What  would  you 
say  is  the  central  idea  the  orator  is  trying  to  express?  Give  this 
idea  a  definite  form,  and  then  develop  it  according  to  each  of 
the  eight  steps. 

Next  to  of  course  God  America  I 

"Next  to  of  course  god  america  i 
love  you  land  of  the  pilgrims  and  so  forth  oh 
say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  my 
country  'tis  of  centuries  come  and  go 
and  are  no  more  what  of  it  we  should  worry 
in  every  language  even  deafanddumb 
thy  sons  acclaim  thy  glorious  name  by  gorry 
by  jingo  by  gee  by  gosh  by  gum 
why  talk  of  beauty  what  could  be  more  beaut- 
iful than  these  heroic  happy  dead 
who  rushed  like  lions  to  the  roaring  slaughter 
they  did  not  stop  to  think  they  died  instead 
then  shall  the  voices  of  liberty  be  mute?" 

He  spoke.  And  drank  rapidly  a  glass  of  water. 

4.  The  following  references  are  suggested  for  further  reading: 

a.  William  Norwood  Brigance,  Chapter  II,  "The  Speaker's 
Personal  Problems,"  in  Speech  Composition  (Crofts,  1937).  This 
is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  problems  of  selecting  and  devel- 
oping speech  subjects. 

b.  Alan  H.  Monroe,  Chapter  VI,  "Supporting  Main  Points," 
in  Principles  and  Types  of  Speech  (Scott,  Foresman,  1935).  Some 
of  the  means  of  developing  ideas  are  explained  and  illustrated. 
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c.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  The  Mind  in  the  Making 
(Harper,  1921).  A  more  stimulating  discussion  of  the  operation 
of  the  human  mind  could  scarcely  be  found. 

5.  Read  the  following  speech  by  Bruce  Barton.  What  are  the 
main  ideas?  How  are  they  developed?  Is  the  development  of  each 
idea  entirely  adequate?  Select  any  one  of  the  main  ideas  and  give 
it  your  own  development,  following  through  each  one  of  the 
steps  in  the  eightfold  plan.  Compare  your  development  of  the 
idea  with  that  which  Mr.  Barton  gave  to  it.  Note  the  differences 
between  your  technique  and  his,  and  determine  in  what  respects 
his  methods  are  superior.  Then  take  another  one  of  his  main 
ideas,  and  see  if  you  can  develop  it  with  better  success.  Note  also 
the  admirable  conversational  directness  with  which  the  speech 
is  "pointed"  squarely  at  the  auditors. 

WHICH  KNEW  NOT  JOSEPH 

Bruce  Barton 

As  president  of  the  then  Barton,  Durstine,  and  Os- 
born  Advertising  Company,  Mr.  Barton  delivered  this 
speech  to  the  public  relations  counsels  of  the  electric 
utilities,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  in  1923. 

There  are  two  stories— and  neither  of  them  is  new— which  I 
desire  to  tell  you,  because  they  have  a  direct  application  to  every- 
one's business.  The  first  concerns  a  member  of  my  profession,  an 
advertising  man,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  a  circus.  It  was  his 
function  to  precede  the  circus  into  various  communities,  distrib- 
ute tickets  to  the  editor,  put  up  on  the  barns  pictures  of  the 
bearded  lady  and  the  man-eating  snakes,  and  finally  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  proprietor  of  some  store  and  persuade  him  to  pur- 
chase the  space  on  either  side  of  the  elephant  for  his  advertise- 
ment in  the  parade. 

Coming  one  day  to  a  crossroads  town,  our  friend  found  that 
there  was  only  one  store.  The  proprietor  did  not  receive  him 
enthusiastically.  "Why  should  I  advertise?"  he  demanded.  "I  have 
been  here  for  twenty  years.  There  isn't  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
around  these  parts  that  doesn't  know  where  I  am  and  what  I 
sell."  The  advertising  man  answered  very  promptly  (because  in 
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our  business  if  we  hesitate  we  are  lost),  and  he  said  to  the  pro- 
prietor, pointing  across  the  street,  "What  is  that  building  over 
there?"  The  proprietor  answered,  "That  is  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church."  The  advertising  man  said,  "How  long  has  that 
been  there?"  The  proprietor  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  know;  seventy-five 
years  probably."  "And  yet,"  exclaimed  the  advertising  man,  "they 
ring  the  church  bell  every  Sunday  morning." 

My  second  story  has  also  a  religious  flavor.  It  relates  to  a  gen- 
tleman named  Joseph,  who  is  now  deceased. 

Those  of  you  who  were  brought  up  on  the  Bible  may  have 
found  there  some  account  of  his  very  remarkable  business  career. 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  read  that  book  may  have  heard  of 
Joseph  through  the  works  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Said  Mr.  Kipling: 

Who  shall  doubt  the  secret  hid 
Under  Cheops'  pyramid 
Was  that  the  contractor  did 
Cheops  out  of  several  millions. 
And  that  Joseph's  sudden  rise 
To  comptroller  of  supplies 
Was  a  graft  of  monstrous  size 
Worked  on  Pharaoh's  swart  civilians. 

The-  account  of  Joseph  in  the  Old  Testament  is  much  more 
complete  and  to  his  credit.  It  tells  how  he  left  his  country  under 
difficulties  and,  coming  into  a  strange  country,  he  arose,  through 
his  diligence,  to  become  the  principal  person  in  the  state,  second 
only  to  the  King.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  Biblical  narrative  brings 
us  to  that  point— the  point  where  Joseph  had  public  relations 
with  all  the  other  ancient  nations,  while  his  private  relations  held 
all  the  best-paying  jobs— it  brings  us  up  to  the  climax  of  his 
career  and  then  it  hands  us  an  awful  jolt.  Without  any  words  of 
preparation  or  explanation,  it  says  bluntly: 

"And  Joseph  died,  and  there  arose  a  new  king  in  Egypt  which 
knew  not  Joseph." 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  staggering 
lines  which  has  ever  been  written  in  a  business  biography.  Here 
was  a  man  so  famous  that  everybody  knew  him  and  presto,  a  few 
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people  die,  a  few  new  ones  are  born,  and  nobody  knows  him.  The 
tide  of  human  life  has  moved  on;  the  king  who  exalted  the 
friends  of  Joseph  is  followed  by  a  king  who  makes  them  slaves; 
all  the  advertising  that  the  name  "Joseph"  had  enjoyed  in  one 
generation  is  futile  and  of  no  avail,  because  that  generation  has 
gone. 

Now,  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  you?  Very  much  indeed. 
When  we  gathered  in  this  room  this  afternoon,  there  were  in  this 
country,  in  bed,  sick,  several  thousand  old  men.  It  perhaps  is  in- 
delicate for  me  to  refer  to  that  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  we  are 
grown  up  and  we  have  to  face  these  things.  On  those  old  men 
you  gentlemen  collectively  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  you  have  made  some  impression  upon  them  regarding  your 
service  and  your  purposes  and  your  necessities.  But  in  this  inter- 
val, while  we  have  been  sitting  here,  those  old  men  have  died 
and  all  your  time  and  all  your  money  and  whatever  you  have 
built  up  in  the  way  of  good  will  in  their  minds— all  your  labor 
and  investment  have  passed  out  with  them. 

In  the  same  brief  interval,  there  have  been  born  in  this  coun- 
try several  thousand  lusty  boys  and  girls  to  whom  you  gentlemen 
mean  no  more  than  the  Einstein  theory.  They  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  Mazda  Lamp  and  a  stick  of  Wrigley's  chew- 
ing gum.  Nobody  has  ever  told  them  that  Ivory  Soap  floats  or 
that  children  cry  for  Castoria,  or  what  sort  of  soap  you  ought  to 
use  if  you  want  to  have  a  skin  that  people  would  like  to  touch. 
The  whole  job  of  giving  them  the  information  they  are  going  to 
need  in  order  to  form  an  intelligent  public  opinion  and  to  exer- 
cise an  intelligent  influence  in  the  community  has  to  be  started 
from  the  beginning  and  done  over  again. 

So  the  first  very  simple  thing  that  I  would  say  to  you  (and  it 
is  so  simple  that  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  said  at  every  con- 
vention of  this  kind)  is  that  this  business  of  public  relations  is  a 
very  constant  business,  that  the  fact  that  you  told  your  story  yes- 
terday should  not  lead  you  into  the  delusion  of  supposing  that 
you  have  ever  told  it.  There  is  probably  no  fact  in  the  United 
States  that  is  easier  to  impress  upon  people's  minds  than  that 
Ivory  Soap  floats,  and  yet  the  manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  think 
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it  is  not  inconsistent  or  wasteful  to  spend  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  repeating  that  truth  over  and  over  again. 

Cultivating  good  will  is  a  day-by-day  and  hour-by-hour  busi- 
ness, gentlemen.  Every  day  and  every  hour  the  "king"  dies  and 
there  arises  a  new  "king"  to  whom  you  and  all  your  works  mean 
absolutely  nothing. 

Now,  the  second  very  simple  thing  which  I  might  say  to  you  is 
that  in  your  dealings  with  the  public,  in  what  you  write  and  say, 
you  must  be  genuine. 

When  I  came  to  New  York  a  great  many  years  ago  I  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  banks.  It  was  very  hard  to  find  any  bank  that 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  very  paltry  weekly  deposit  that  I 
wanted  to  make.  Finally  I  discovered  one  which  was  not  as  closely 
guarded  as  the  others,  and  I  succeeded  for  a  period  of  three  years 
in  being  insulted  by  the  teller  every  Saturday.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  when  I  came  to  draw  out  my  money  I  had  an  audience  with 
the  vice-president  who  wanted  personally  to  insult  me.  I  said  to 
myself,  if  I  live  and  grow  old  in  this  town,  some  day  I  think  I 
would  like  to  take  a  crack  at  this  situation. 

And  so  as  the  years  passed  (as  they  have  the  habit  of  doing), 
and  I  lived  and  grew  old,  one  day  a  bank  official  came  in  to  us 
and  said  he  would  like  to  have  us  do  some  advertising  for  him. 
I  said  to  this  banker,  "Now  you  go  back  to  your  office  and  shave 
off  all  the  side-whiskers  that  there  are  in  your  bank  and  you  take 
all  the  high  hats  and  carry  them  out  into  the  back  yard  of  the 
bank  and  put  them  in  a  pile  and  light  a  match  to  the  pile  and 
burn  them  up,  because  I  am  going  to  advertise  to  people  that 
you're  human,  and  it  may  be  a  shock  to  have  them  come  in  and 
find  you  as  you  are." 

So  he  went  back  to  his  bank  and  I  wrote  an  advertisement 
which  said: 

There  is  a  young  man  in  this  town  who  is  looking 
for  a  friendly  bank;  a  bank  where  the  officers  will  re- 
member his  name  and  where  some  interest  will  be 
shown  when  he  comes  in,  etc. 

It  was  very  successful.  It  was  too  successful.  It  was  so  successful 
that  we  could  not  control  it,  and  all  over  the  country  there  broke 
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out  a  perfect  epidemic,  a  kind  of  measles,  of  "friendly  banks." 
Bankers  who  had  not  smiled  since  infancy  and  who  never  had 
had  or  needed  an  electric  fan  in  their  offices  suddenly  sat  up  and 
said,  "Why,  we  are  friendly." 

Well,  our  bank  dropped  out.  The  competition  was  too  keen. 
But  it  culminated,  I  think,  in  a  letter  which  I  saw  and  which  was 
mailed  by  the  president  of  a  really  very  important  bank  in  a 
large  city.  I  won't  attempt  to  quote  it  verbatim,  but  it  was  to 
this  effect: 

Dear  Customer:  As  I  sit  here  all  alone  in  my  office 
on  Christmas  Eve  thinking  of  you  and  how  much  we 
love  you,  I  really  wish  that  you  and  every  other  cus- 
tomer could  come  in  here  personally  so  I  could  give 
you  a  good  sound  kiss. 

Well,  that  is  a  trifle  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  is  this— if  you 
don't  feel  these  things  you  can't  make  other  people  feel  them. 
Emerson  said,  as  you  will  remember,  "What  you  are  thunders  so 
loud  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say."  Unless  there  is  back  of  this 
desire  for  better  public  relations  as  a  real  conviction,  a  real  genu- 
ine feeling  that  you  are  in  business  as  a  matter  of  service,  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  advertising  service— unless  there  is  that, 
then  it  is  very  dangerous,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  talk  to  the  public. 
For  as  sure  as  you  live  the  public  will  find  you  out. 

The  third  very  simple  thing,  and  the  last  thing  that  I  suggest, 
is  this:  in  dealing  with  the  public  the  great  thing  is  to  deal  with 
them  simply,  briefly,  and  in  language  that  they  can  understand. 

Two  men  delivered  speeches  about  sixty  years  ago  at  Gettys- 
burg. One  man  was  the  greatest  orator  of  his  day,  and  he  spoke 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  probably  nobody  in  the  room  can 
remember  a  single  word  that  he  said.  The  other  man  spoke  for 
considerably  less  than  five  minutes,  and  every  school  child  has 
at  some  time  learned  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  and  remem- 
bers it  more  or  less  all  his  life.  Many  prayers  have  been  uttered 
in  the  world— many  long,  fine-sounding  prayers— but  the  only 
prayer  that  any  large  majority  of  people  have  ever  learned  is  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  it  is  less  than  two  hundred  words  long.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  and  there  is  hardly 
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a  Latin  word  in  it.  They  are  short,  simple,  easily  understood 
words. 

You  electric  light  people  have  one  difficulty.  I  was  in  Europe 
this  spring,  and  I  rode  a  great  deal  in  taxicabs.  In  England  I  sat 
in  a  taxicab  and  watched  the  little  clock  go  around  in  terms  of 
shillings.  Then  I  flew  over  to  Amsterdam  and  watched  it  go 
around  in  terms  of  guilders.  Then  I  went  down  to  Brussels  and  it 
went  around  in  terms  of  francs.  Then  I  went  to  France  and  it 
went  around  in  terms  of  francs  of  a  different  value. 

I  would  sit  there  trying  to  divide  fifteen  into  one  hundred  and 
multiply  it  by  seven,  and  wonder  just  where  I  was  getting  off, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  now  that  really  I  was  transported  in  Europe 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  but  because  those  meters  talked  to  me 
in  terms  that  were  unfamiliar  I  never  stepped  out  of  a  taxicab 
without  having  a  haunting  suspicion  that  probably  I  had  been 
"gyped." 

In  a  degree  you  suffer  like  those  taxicab  men.  You  come  to 
Mrs.  Barton  and  you  say,  "Buy  this  washing  machine  and  it  will 
do  your  washing  for  just  a  few  cents  an  hour."  She  says,  "Isn't 
that  wonderful!"  She  buys  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  she 
sits  with  your  bill  in  her  hands  and  she  says,  "We  have  run  this 
five  hours,  and  that  will  probably  be  so  and  so."  Then  she  opens 
the  bill  and  finds  that  she  has  not  run  it  five  hours;  that  she  has 
run  it  41  kw.  and  11  amp.  and  32  volts,  and  that  the  amount  is 
not  so-and-so  but  it  is  $2.67. 

Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  I  suppose  you  will  eventually 
straighten  out. 

Asking  an  advertising  man  to  talk  about  advertising  at  a  con- 
vention like  this  is  a  good  deal  like  asking  a  doctor  to  talk  about 
health.  I  have  listened  to  many  such  addresses  and  they  are  all 
about  the  same.  The  eminent  physician  says,  "Drink  plenty  of 
water.  Stay  outdoors  as  much  as  you  can.  Eat  good  food.  Don't 
worry.  Get  eight  hours'  sleep.  And  if  you  have  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  call  a  doctor." 

So  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  a  certain  technique  about  this  mat- 
ter of  dealing  with  the  public,  and  if  you  have  anything  seriously 
the  matter  with  you— whether  it  be  a  big  advertising  problem  or 
merely  a  bad  letterhead  (and  some  of  you  have  wretched  letter- 
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heads)— there  probably  is  some  advertising  doctor  in  your  town 
who  has  made  a  business  of  the  thing,  and  it  may  be  worth  your 
while  to  call  him  in.  But  in  the  meantime,  and  in  this  very  in- 
formal and  necessarily  general  talk,  I  say  to  you,  "Be  genuine, 
be  simple,  be  brief;  talk  to  people  in  language  that  they  under- 
stand; and  finally,  and  most  of  all,  be  persistent."  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  advertise  in  flush  times  and  live  on  the  memory  of  it  when 
you  are  hard  up.  You  can't  expect  to  advertise  when  you  are  in 
trouble,  or  about  to  be  in  trouble,  and  expect  to  get  anything  in 
that  direction.  It  is  a  day-by-day  and  hour-by-hour  business.  If 
the  money  that  has  been  thrown  away  by  people  who  advertised 
spasmodically  was  all  gathered  together  it  would  found  and  en- 
dow the  most  wonderful  home  in  the  world  for  aged  advertising 
men  and  their  widows.  Don't  throw  any  more  of  that  money 
away.  If  advertising  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  all 
the  time.  For  every  day,  gentlemen,  the  "king"  dies,  and  there 
arises  a  new  "king"  who  knows  not  Joseph. 


Chapter  6 

NOTES  AND  OUTLINES 


Ideas  are  not  developed  in  a  vacuum.  To  be  effective,  ideas 
must  be  given  their  appropriate  substance,  order,  and  form. 

In  building  a  speech,  as  in  constructing  a  house,  it  is  wise 
to  have  a  plan.  A  building  contractor  would  be  considered 
hopelessly  incompetent  if  he  allowed  his  site  to  be  littered 
helter-skelter  with  piles  of  sand,  brick,  lumber,  and  mortar. 
His  incompetence  would  be  even  more  obvious  if  he  habit- 
ually kept  on  hand  such  small  quantities  of  materials  that  he 
constantly  lost  valuable  time  waiting  for  additional  deliveries 
from  the  brick  yard,  the  lumber  yard,  or  the  cement  dealer. 
And  imagine  what  would  happen  if,  when  he  ran  short  of 
one  material,  he  arbitrarily  used  another  in  its  place,  or 
merely  left  a  gap  in  the  building,  on  the  chance  that  it  might 
not  be  noticed! 

Such  a  contractor  could  not  stay  in  business  very  long. 
And  yet,  in  constructing  their  speeches,  beginning  speakers 
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often  are  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  blunders  and  inadequa- 
cies. They  may,  for  example,  in  lieu  of  the  exact  facts  that 
are  needed  to  support  a  crucial  statement,  resort  to  supposi- 
tions and  generalities.  Or,  wishing  to  clarify  an  idea  by  means 
of  an  illustrative  story,  yet  remembering  the  story  only 
vaguely,  they  may  tell  it  so  ineptly  that  its  whole  point  is  lost. 
Or  again,  eager  to  lighten  the  speech  with  humor,  they  sim- 
ply cannot  recall  at  the  moment  any  of  the  good  jokes  they 
have  recently  heard.  Such  speakers  certainly  have  not  prop- 
erly organized  and  assembled  their  building  materials.  At  the 
very  least,  they  need  to  systematize  the  gathering,  recording, 
and  outlining  of  the  subject  matter  for  their  talks. 


RECORDING  SPEECH  MATERIALS 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  every  speaker 
should  acquire  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  making  concise,  ac- 
curate notes  of  possible  speech  materials.  Write  it  down,  label 
it,  file  it  away,  are  three  imperatives  indispensable  to  any 
speaker  who  would  facilitate  the  preparation  of  his  speeches. 
The  recording  method  or  system  is  not  of  primary  impor- 
tance. A  loose-leaf  notebook,  preferred  by  some  speakers,  is 
satisfactory  if  it  is  used  for  only  a  brief  time  or  if  the  bulk  of 
its  notations  can  be  kept  slight.  But  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  hard  to  index  accurately  because  the  items  as  jotted 
down  are  not  necessarily  logically  consecutive.  The  general 
preference,  therefore,  is  for  a  system  of  filing  cards  3  x  5  or 
4x6  inches  in  size,  which,  since  they  may  be  alphabetically 
arranged,  become  readily  available  for  immediate  reference. 
A  heavy  manila  filing  box  will  serve  the  needs  of  most  be- 
ginning speakers,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  easily  carried 
about.  For  more  permanent  filing,  a  regular  filing  box  or 
cabinet  should  be  used. 

In  recording  materials  on  cards,  three  precautions  ought 
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particularly  to  be  observed.  First,  make  your  reference  to  the 
source  of  the  material  exact.  Include  the  author's  name,  the 
title  of  the  work  quoted,  the  publisher,  the  page-number,  and 
the  date  of  publication.  The  value  of  your  reference  is  always 
determined  by  the  source  from  which  it  comes;  if  the  source 
is  unknown,  its  value  is  highly  questionable.  Second,  record 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  passage  with  accuracy.  If  you 
copy  the  actual  words  used  in  your  source,  be  sure  to  use 
quotation  marks.  If  you  paraphrase  and  summarize  a  passage, 
be  sure  that  you  do  not  distort  its  true  meaning.  If  you  quote 
a  part  of  the  passage  and  paraphrase  the  rest,  be  sure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  sections  of  your  note  by  a  careful 
use  of  quotation  marks.  Third,  make  the  material  you  record 
on  each  card  a  single  and  complete  unit.  Do  not  put  two 
quotations,  even  from  the  same  source,  on  one  card;  if  you 
do,  you  will  be  unable  to  file  them  accurately,  and  so  will 
have  difficulty  in  finding  them  when  you  want  to  use  them. 
If  you  carry  over  a  quotation  from  one  card  to  another,  the 
cards  may  become  separated,  causing  trouble  and  confusion. 
In  general,  strive  for  brevity  and  completeness  in  the  refer- 
ences you  place  on  cards.  A  quotation  that  is  too  long  to  be 
contained  on  both  sides  of  a  filing  card  is,  ordinarily,  too 
long  for  effective  use  in  a  speech.  So  copy  no  more  than  you 
absolutely  need,  but  be  sure  that  your  quotation  does  con- 
tain that  essential  minimum. 

The  following  two  examples  will  show  accepted  ways  of 
recording  material  from  a  book  and  from  a  magazine.  Note 
that  each  card  contains  a  main  heading,  a  sub-heading,  and 
an  exact  reference  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation 
was  taken.  The  forms  illustrated  should  be  followed  scru- 
pulously and  in  complete  detail.  If  you  save  a  moment  by 
neglecting  to  copy  down  your  complete  reference  material, 
you  may  later  use  much  more  time  in  hunting  for  the  missing 
data. 
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Greek  Painting  Mixing  Colors 

"As  no  oil  colors  were  known  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
Greek  painters  either  employed  some  material  like  white  of 
egg,  honey,  or  some  gluey  substance  to  hold  the  colors  to- 
gether for  application  to  a  dry  surface,  or  they  adopted  the 
Egyptian  method  of  mixing  colors  in  melted  wax  and  then 
applying  the  fluid  wax  with  brush  and  palette  knife  to  the 
selected  surface."  P.  391. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  The  Conquest  of  Civilization, 
Harper  and  Bros.,  edited  by  Edith  Williams  Ware,  New 
York,  1938. 


Eugenics  The  Shortage  of  Talent 

"In  many  nations  there  are  doubtless  huge  untapped  re- 
serves of  talent.  But  in  the  United  States  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  pretty  thoroughly  searched  for  certain  kinds  of  abil- 
ity and  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand.  No  one  can 
say  at  present  whether  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  better  met 
in  the  future.  In  the  next  generation  it  will  probably  not 
be  met,  for  at  present  the  stupider  sections  of  society  are 
breeding  faster  than  the  more  intelligent  in  most  civilized 
countries."  P.  144. 

J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  "The  Future  of  Man,"  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,  vol.  164,  March,  1932. 


WHAT  TO  RECORD 

In  general,  it  is  well  to  take  notes  too  freely  rather  than  not 
freely  enough.  There  is  a  tendency  to  place  too  much  trust 
in  one's  memory.  When  an  especially  good  joke  or  a  particu- 
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larly  vivid  story  is  heard,  it  seems  at  the  time  as  though  it  is 
entrenched  in  the  memory  forever.  But  a  week  later  it  is 
forgotten.  When  you  come  across  anything,  of  any  nature, 
which  might  be  of  value  to  you  as  a  speaker,  it  is  the  safest 
plan  to  write  it  down  and  file  it  away.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
cause  countless  twinges  of  regret  for  the  host  of  materials 
that  float  tantalizingly  on  the  fringes  of  your  memory,  but 
cannot  be  salvaged  for  use.  The  following  are  the  types  of 
materials  which  you  will  want  particularly  to  record: 

1.  Quotations.  In  your  random  reading  or  in  your  delib- 
erate study  of  a  topic,  you  will  find  statements  made  by  au- 
thorities which  you  will  want  either  to  quote  or  to  para- 
phrase in  your  speech.  The  effect  will  be  somewhat  as  if  you 
had  actually  brought  the  authority  to  the  platform  with  you, 
to  have  him  add  his  word  in  support  of  your  point.  Quota- 
tions thus  can  carry  considerable  weight,  but  they  should  be 
used  with  caution.  The  following  rules  will  serve  as  a  useful 
guide: 

(a)  The  value  of  your  authority  depends  upon  your 
audience's  respect  for  his  opinions.  If  your  quotation  is  from 
a  man  who  is  thoroughly  reliable  but  wholly  unknown  to 
your  audience,  his  authority  is  likely  to  be  discounted.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  remarks  of  a  popular  hero  (say  an  athlete 
or  a  motion-picture  star)  frequently  carry  more  influence 
than  his  actual  reliability  would  warrant. 

(b)  Within  the  limits  of  (a),  the  worth  of  your  authority 
depends  on  his  competency.  An  authority  may  be  said  to  be 
competent  if  he  thoroughly  knows  his  subject  and  expounds 
it  candidly  and  accurately.  His  knowledge  may  be  affected  by 
his  training,  experience,  and  intelligence;  his  readiness  to 
speak  the  exact  and  complete  truth  may  depend  upon  how 
it  will  affect  his  personal  welfare.  The  audience  will  want 
to  know  whether  the  authority  has  reason  to  be  prejudiced. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  speaker's  persuasiveness  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  authority  quoted  is  a  reluctant  witness— that 
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it  would  have  been  to  his  own  advantage  to  have  said  the 
opposite  of  what  he  actually  did  say. 

(c)  "Point  up"  your  quotation  and  emphasize  its  value. 
Be  sure  the  audience  fully  realizes  the  importance  of  the  wit- 
ness you  have  called  to  your  aid,  and  the  significance  of  what 
he  has  said.  If  a  quotation  is  not  worth  emphasizing,  it  is 
hardly  worth  using.  A  good  way  to  make  certain  that  it  will 
be  adequately  emphasized  is  to  prepare  your  audience  for  it 
by  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the  problem,  the  need 
for  expert  advice  in  solving  it,  and  the  high  qualifications  of 
the  expert  you  are  about  to  quote.  After  you  have  read  the 
quotation,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  repeat  the  substance  of  it  in 
your  own  words. 

(d)  Make  your  quotations  both  few  and  brief.  If  you 
have  many,  they  begin  to  seem  commonplace.  And  if  a  quo- 
tation is  long,  the  audience  is  likely  to  lose  interest  and  be- 
come bored. 

2.  Summaries  of  long  statements.  Sometimes  an  entire  ar- 
ticle, a  chapter  of  a  book,  or  even  the  central  point  of  an 
entire  book  may  be  summarized  upon  a  card.  If  something 
you  have  just  read  presents  a  fresh  and  stimulating  point  of 
view,  jot  down  a  summary  of  it;  you  expect  to  remember  it, 
but  you  probably  won't. 

3.  Statistics.  No  speech  ought  to  be  crowded  with  figures. 
The  audience  will  not  remember  them,  and  will  find 
them  dull  to  listen  to.  On  the  other  hand,  many  speech 
ideas  cannot  be  properly  supported  without  the  use  of 
some  statistics.  "Automobile  accidents  are  increasing."  The 
only  way  to  prove  it  is  to  cite  the  actual  figures.  "War  is 
expensive."  Present  the  statistics  showing  the  actual  cost. 
But  although  they  are  necessary,  statistics  ought  not  to  be 
used  indiscriminately.  They  should  be  carefully  selected  for 
their  source,  date,  and  representative  value.  It  is  a  truism  that 
though  figures  don't  lie,  liars  do  figure.  Contradictory  statis- 
tics may  be  found  on  many  subjects.  The  reliability  of  a  set 
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of  figures  depends  entirely  upon  its  source.  For  this  reason, 
statistics  are  all  but  worthless  in  a  speech  unless  the  source  is 
stated.  In  general,  the  sources  of  statistics  should  meet  the 
tests  for  authority  that  have  been  listed.  Likewise  the  date 
of  most  statistics  is  of  importance.  If  your  figures  deal  with 
conditions  in  1928,  then  be  careful  not  to  draw  conclusions 
from  them  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  1936.  Finally,  make 
certain  that  your  figures  are  truly  representative.  Do  they 
mean  what  they  profess  to  mean?  If  you  assert  that  there  are 
twelve  million  unemployed  in  the  United  States,  make  clear 
whether  those  figures  are  based  on  the  number  of  healthy 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  who  are  without 
any  jobs  at  all,  or  rather  on  the  number  of  men  and  women 
of  undetermined  ages  and  states  of  health  who  have  merely 
indicated  that  they  would  like  to  secure  a  job— perhaps  to  re- 
place one  which  they  already  have?  If,  addressing  a  group  of 
college  students  on  the  perils  of  marriage,  you  warn  that  one 
marriage  out  of  six  ends  in  divorce,  be  fair  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  among  college  graduates  only  one  marriage 
in  seventy-five  ends  in  divorce.  If  you  cite  figures  to  show  that 
the  total  number  of  automobile  accidents  is  increasing,  point 
out  that  the  number  of  accidents  is  actually  decreasing  in 
ratio  to  the  number  of  automobiles  and  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line consumed.  In  other  words,  use  statistics  truthfully  and 
intelligently,  being  careful  never  to  distort  or  to  "load"  their 
meanings. 

4.  Your  own  ideas.  A  speech  should  be  your  own  produc- 
tion. It  ought  fundamentally  to  represent  your  own  thinking. 
Any  material  from  other  sources  should  be  subsidiary,  should 
be  used  merely  to  support  and  illustrate  your  own  conclu- 
sions. You  should,  therefore,  make  it  a  habit  to  search  your 
own  mind  to  its  depths  before  turning  elsewhere  for  material. 
Sometimes  a  random  thought  will  come  to  you  while  you  are 
engaged  in  something  far  afield  from  speech  preparation.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  jot  the  idea  down  on  a  card  and  file  it  away 
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for  future  use.  Thoughts  are  too  valuable  to  waste.  They  are 
also  too  valuable  to  be  underestimated.  Most  beginning 
speakers  are  distrustful  of  their  own  thinking.  They  are  sure 
that  no  audience  wants  to  know  what  their  ideas  are.  Perhaps 
they  have  actually  been  warned  against  using  such  phrases  as 
"I  think,"  and  "It  seems  to  me"  in  a  speech.  Let  it  be  said  at 
once  that  no  idea  is  any  better  than  the  support  which  is 
offered  for  it,  and  this  support  is  often  found  in  the  writings, 
sayings,  and  experiences  of  other  people.  But  the  idea  itself 
should  be  based  upon  your  own  thinking  and  experience. 
You  may  find  that  your  ideas  are  surprisingly  good.  Emerson 
noted  that  "Our  own  thoughts  frequently  come  back  to  us 
with  an  alienated  majesty."  When  we  hear  our  own  thoughts 
expressed  by  others,  they  often  seem  much  better  than  when 
we  harbored  them  ourselves.  The  beginning  speaker  must 
learn  to  find  in  his  own  mind  the  fountain-head  for  his 
speech  materials. 

5.  Jokes.  It  would  seem  that  jokes  are  so  numerous  and  so 
readily  available  in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  that 
the  speaker  could  be  prodigal  of  them.  But  when  he  begins 
to  search  for  a  joke  which  will  both  amuse  his  audience  and 
illustrate  a  point  he  is  making,  the  search  may  be  long  and 
fruitless.  Good  usable  jokes  are  actually  so  scarce  that  when 
a  speaker  finds  one  he  frequently  uses  it  over  and  over,  with 
different  audiences,  for  years.  The  beginning  speaker  tends 
to  make  far  too  little  use  of  humor;  he  fears  that  his  at- 
tempted joke  may  "fall  flat,"  that  the  audience  will  laugh  at 
him  rather  than  at  his  jest.  But  since  an  audience  welcomes 
and  appreciates  humor  in  a  speech,  the  speaker  who  fails  to 
take  advantage  of  this  relatively  sure  way  of  securing  a  favor- 
able response  is  doing  himself  a  grave  injustice.  A  safe  rule 
is,  when  you  read  or  hear  a  good  joke,  write  it  down;  and 
when  you  are  preparing  your  speech,  plan  to  insert  two  or 
three  amusing  anecdotes.  The  sources  for  jokes  are  numerous. 
The  files  of  the  (defunct)  Literary  Digest,  which  used  to  offer 
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an  excellent  crop  of  jokes  in  its  "Spice  of  Life"  department, 
can  still  be  profitably  consulted.  College  Humor,  Esquire, 
and  The  New  Yorker  are  among  the  current  favorites  for 
periodical  humor.  Max  Eastman's  The  Enjoyment  of  Laugh- 
ter ought  by  all  means  to  be  read.  For  further  guidance,  the 
Cumulative  Book  Index,  published  annually,  contains  long 
lists  of  entries  under  the  heading  "Humor." 

6.  Illustrative  stories.  One  need  not— indeed  one  should 
not— limit  oneself  to  humorous  stories.  In  reading  the  news- 
papers, one  frequently  comes  upon  such  human-interest 
stories  as  the  following:  an  old  man  in  California  had  the 
cornea  of  one  of  his  eyes  removed  and  grafted  onto  an  eye 
of  a  boy  who  was  blind;  a  man  about  to  commit  suicide  was 
diverted  from  his  purpose  when  he  saw  a  dog  suffering  from 
a  broken  leg  and  stopped  to  care  for  it;  3,000  men  applied  to 
a  Philadelphia  concern  in  response  to  an  advertisement  for 
six  unskilled  laborers.  Such  stories  are  very  useful  indeed. 
With  a  large  stock  of  them  on  file,  a  speaker  can  be  sure  of 
finding  at  least  one  item  among  them  that  will  dramatize  and 
heighten  the  appeal  of  any  speech. 

7.  Poetry.  Most  contemporary  speakers  use  poetry  only  in 
their  introductions  and  conclusions.  But  short,  pithy  poems 
or  pointed  lines  of  poetry  may  be  used  very  effectively  in  all 
portions  of  the  speech  "To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  In 
a  speech  on  the  uncertainties  of  our  political  or  economic 
future,  for  example,  the  speaker  might  drive  home  his  point 
with  these  lines  from  Matthew  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum": 

For  we  are  all  like  swimmers  in  the  sea, 
Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate, 
Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall, 
And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land 
Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, 
Back  out  to  sea  to  the  deep  waves  of  death, 
We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us  know; 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour. 
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Or  if  you  were  hazarding  a  speech  on  the  shortcomings  of 
your  college  fraternity,  you  might  begin  by  saying  that  while 
superficially  it  would  appear  that  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise,"  and  likewise  that  "A  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing,"  in  reality  you  intend  to  demonstrate 
that  "He  doeth  best  who  knoweth  best."  Thus  it  often  hap- 
pens that  bits  of  poetry  can  be  put  to  valuable  uses  in  your 
speeches. 

Summing  up,  to  insure  himself  a  ready  supply  of  substan- 
tial and  accurate  illustrative  material  the  speaker  would  do 
well  to  start  a,  card  index  system,  and  to  file  in  it  alphabeti- 
cally the  following  seven  kinds  of  materials:  quotations,  con- 
densations of  long  passages,  statistics,  his  own  ideas,  jokes, 
illustrative  human-interest  stories,  and  poetry. 


OUTLINING  THE  SPEECH 

Many  beginning  speakers  are  apparently  unable  or  unwilling 
to  use  the  outline  method  of  developing  their  speech  ideas. 
If  an  outline  is  required  by  the  instructor,  they  prepare  it 
entirely  apart  from  their  real  speech  preparation.  The  out- 
line is  frequently  described  by  students  as  a  useless,  burden- 
some device  which  is  still  used  merely  because  it  is  sanctified 
by  tradition.  But  this  point  of  view  signifies  an  unfortunate 
failure  to  recognize  the  true  functions  and  purposes  of  out- 
lining. 

Many  beginning  speakers  feel,  for  instance,  that  if  notes 
are  used,  such  as  have  been  assembled,  no  outline  is  neces- 
sary. But  the  functions  of  the  notes  and  of  the  outline  ought 
to  be  kept  clearly  distinct.  The  former,  as  has  been  indicated, 
are  a  speech's  building  materials.  The  latter  is  the  archi- 
tect's plan.  The  outline  is  your  statement  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  develop  your  speech  idea  properly.  The  notes  con- 
tain the  substance  by  means  of  which  your  design  is  to  be 
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accomplished.  A  handful  of  notes  no  more  constitutes  an  out- 
line for  a  speech  than  a  load  of  building  material  constitutes 
a  plan  for  a  house.  Both  are  necessary;  each  has  a  distinct  and 
essential  function  to  perform. 

The  analogy  drawn  between  an  outline  and  an  architect's 
plan  for  a  house  reveals  the  essential  purpose  of  the  former. 
For  further  clarification,  it  might  be  likened  to  the  road  map 
used  by  a  tourist,  a  course  of  study  followed  by  a  student,  the 
diagnosis  which  directs  a  surgeon  in  performing  an  opera- 
tion. How  foolish  it  would  be  for  a  carpenter  to  start  work 
on  a  building  without  having  drawn  up  plans!  He  would  not 
even  know  what  materials  to  have  on  hand,  to  say  nothing 
of  knowing  how  to  proceed  with  his  building.  A  tourist  who 
started  out  for  a  distant  city  without  finding  out  what  direc- 
tion to  travel,  what  highways  to  take,  or  what  kind  of  accom- 
modations he  would  find  along  the  way,  might  travel  a  long 
time  and  see  many  sights,  but  would  hardly  expect  to  arrive 
at  his  destination.  A  student  who  merely  read  at  random,  at- 
tended such  lectures  as  he  wished,  elected  such  courses  as 
he  liked,  and  studied  only  when  he  felt  like  it,  might  have 
a  pleasant  and  diversified  educational  experience;  but  he 
would  hardly  expect  to  secure  a  thorough  and  well-rounded 
education.  A  surgeon  who  started  experimentally  cutting  up 
his  patient  to  discover  what  organs  might  be  diseased  would 
be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  man  to  whom  to  entrust  your 
life.  Surely  the  bearing  of  these  examples  on  our  present 
theme  is  clear;  no  speaker  should  come  before  his  audience 
without  having  carefully  predetermined  what  he  is  going  to 
say  and  in  what  order  he  will  say  it. 

The  student  who  has  not  been  used  to  outlining  his  speeches 
or  written  compositions  as  an  integral  part  of  their  prepara- 
tion may  feel  that  it  is  easier  to  work  without  the  outline 
than  with  it.  This  may  be  true  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is 
easier  for  a  beginning  tennis  player  to  slap  at  the  ball  with 
his  racket  than  to  swing  at  it.  He  realizes,  however,  that  the 
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proper  form  must  be  learned  before  the  game  can  ever  be 
mastered.  Similarly,  one  can  learn  to  type  by  using  the  "hunt 
and  peck"  system,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  become  suffi- 
ciently adept,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  his  needs.  Yet  he  will  not 
become  a  really  good  typist  until  he  has  learned  the  touch 
system.  Organization  and  system  are  not  the  whole  secret  of 
success,  but  they  are  much  of  it.  It  is  organization  that  turns 
a  rabble  of  men  into  an  effective  army;  it  is  likewise  organi- 
zation that  turns  a  potpourri  of  ideas  into  an  effective  speech. 
The  art  of  outlining  should  be  mastered,  so  that  it  will  be- 
come an  easy  and  natural  method  of  turning  a  mass  of  shape- 
less, incoherent  ideas  into  unified  and  coherent  form. 

The  purposes  of  outlining  are  fourfold.  First,  outlining 
aids  in  the  orderly  organization  of  your  speech.  It  serves  as  a 
skeletal  framework  around  which  the  speech  can  be  con- 
structed. It  permits  you  to  see  the  essence  of  your  speech 
ideas  at  a  glance,  and  thus  you  can  determine  whether  they 
are  well  chosen,  well  stated,  well  balanced,  and  well  devel- 
oped. It  is  a  guard  against  the  danger  of  over-developing  one 
part  of  your  speech  and  under-developing  another  part.  Also 
the  outline  should  prevent  your  going  off  on  a  tangent,  in 
following  the  line  of  a  digression  which,  however  interesting, 
contributes  nothing  to  the  achievement  of  your  purpose. 
Second,  an  outline  indicates  the  various  divisions  of  the 
speech,  thus  insuring  that  you  do  have  a  definite  introduc- 
tion, body,  and  conclusion.  Also,  it  sets  off  the  main  ideas 
in  the  body  of  the  speech,  and  so  encourages  the  appropriate 
development  of  each.  This  aids  the  speaker  in  building  up  to 
distinct  climaxes  as  his  ideas  are  unfolded,  and  makes  for 
variety  and  emphasis.  Third,  an  outline  is  a  definite  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  speech.  With  the  skeleton  laid  out 
before  the  speaker,  he  can  easily  see  where  supporting  ma- 
terials are  needed  and  at  what  points  the  materials  in  his  card 
index  files  should  be  inserted.  Finally,  outlining  offers  an  ex- 
cellent tool  for  the  study  of  the  speeches  of  others.  When  a 
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speech  is  read  or  heard,  reducing  it  to  outline  form  reveals  its 
substance,  ideas,  structure,  persuasive  devices,  purpose,  and 
general  effectiveness.  This  is  a  way  of  compressing  the  speech 
into  a  small  model,  where  it  can  be  examined,  analyzed,  and 
judged  as  a  whole,  rather  than  solely  in  its  separate  parts  as 
they  are  read  or  heard. 

The  types  of  outlines  most  useful  to  the  speaker  are  (1) 
logical,  (2)  topical,  (3)  chronological,  and  (4)  analytical. 

The  second  and  third  are  generally  used  for  informative 
speeches,  the  first  and  fourth  for  speeches  designed  to  con- 
vince or  persuade.  The  analytical  type  of  outline  is  a  special 
form  used  with  speeches  employing  the  problem  technique. 
It  is  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  that  type 
of  speech  organization,  in  Chapter  8. 

The  most  elaborate  kind  of  logical  outline  is  the  lawyer's 
brief.  It  is  a  condensed  body  of  arguments,  with  their  sup- 
porting evidence.  The  parts  of  the  outline  are  joined  to- 
gether with  connectives  indicating  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  various  statements.  The  logical  outline  is  a 
simplification  of  this  form,  as  the  following  example  illus- 
trates: 

FRATERNITY  RUSHING 

Introduction 

I.  This  is  a  vital  subject,  for 

A.  It  directly  concerns  a  large  portion  of  the 
students,  as 

1.  They  are  either  rushers,  or 

2.  They  are  rushees,  and 
II.  It  is  a  timely  subject,  for 

A.  The  rushing  period  has  just  ended,  and 

B.  Its  effects  are  still  vividly  remembered. 

Discussion 

I.  Any  concentrated  period  of  rushing  is  bad,  for 
A.  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  fraternities,  for 
1.  It  intensifies  their  rivalry,  and 
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2.  It  stirs  up  antagonism  among  them,  for 

a.  They  often  make  special  efforts  to 
pledge  the  same  men,  and 

b.  They   sometimes   use   unfair   tac- 
tics, and 

B.  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  rushees,  for 

1.  They  are  confused  by  conflicting  claims 
made  by  various  fraternities,  and 

2.  Their  school  work  is  disrupted  during 
the  rushing  period,  as 

a.  They  have  little  time  for  study  be- 
tween fraternity  "dates,"  and 

b.  Their   minds    are    not    on    their 
work,  and 

3.  They  may  be  "high-pressured"  into 
making  a  choice  they  will  later  regret, 
and 

C.  It  fails  to  accomplish  the  real  purpose  of 
pledging,  for 

1.  Some  members  may  be  pledged  who 
will  not  be  congenial  with  the  other 
members,  for 

a.  During    the    rushing    period    the 
fraternities  are  on  parade,  and 

b.  They  do  not  appear  to  the  rushees 
as  they  really  are,  therefore 

Conclusion 

I.  Rushing  should  be  continued  over  an  entire  se- 
mester, for 

A.  This  extension  of  time  would  eliminate  the 
evils  of  a  concentrated  rushing  period,  for 

1.  There  would  be  ample  time  for  rushers 
and  rushees  to  get  well  acquainted,  and 

2.  The  real  purpose  of  fraternity  pledging 
would  thus  be  served,  and 

B.  The  change  would  introduce  no  new  evils. 

A  topical  outline  is  simply  a  list  of  topics  to  be  discussed. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  anyone  except  the  person  who  writes  it. 
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but  it  is  sometimes  adequate  for  his  purposes.  The  following 
brief  outline  is  an  example  of  this  type: 

OREGON 

Introduction 

I.  The  summer  vacation  offers  an  opportunity  to  get 

acquainted  with  various  parts  of  the  country. 
II.  A  trip  to  Oregon  would  make  a  splendid  vacation. 

Discussion 

I.  Oregon   has   many   interesting   features,   such   as 
those  displaying 

A.  Its  history. 

1.  Early  settlers. 

a.  Trappers  and  hunters. 

b.  Missionaries. 

2.  Admission  as  a  state. 

3.  Subsequent  progress. 

a.  In  agriculture. 

b.  In  industry. 

c.  In  commerce. 

B.  Its  wide  range  of  climate. 

1.  Seasonal  fluctuations. 

2.  Differences  in  elevation. 

3.  Influence  of  the  ocean. 

C.  Its  scenic  attractions. 

1.  The  mountains. 

2.  The  rivers. 

3.  The  lakes. 

4.  The  national  parks. 

5.  The  ocean. 

Conclusion 

I.  A  summer  trip  to  Oregon  would  be  pleasing  be- 
cause of 

A.  Its  historical  associations. 

B.  Its  variety  of  climate. 

C.  Its  many  scenic  beauties. 
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The  chronological  type  of  outline  lists  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  speech  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  It  may 
be  used  as  follows: 

THE  BIG  GAME 

Introduction 

I.  The  major  thrill  of  the  football  season  was  the 
Hale-Yarvard  game. 

Discussion 

I.  In  the  first  quarter  both  teams  scored  once. 

A.  Hale  ran  the  opening  kick-off  back  for  a 
touchdown. 

1.  The  extra  point  was  secured  by  a  place 
kick. 

B.  Yarvard  carried  the  ball  down  the  field  by 
successive  line-bucks  to  a  touchdown. 

1.  The  extra  point  was  secured  as  the 
quarter  ended. 
II.  In  the  second  quarter  neither  team  scored. 

A.  Yarvard  kept  the  ball  deep  in  Hale's  terri- 
tory. 

B.  Hale's  defensive  play  was  noteworthy. 

III.  In  the  third  quarter  Hale  scored. 

A.  Yarvard  fumbled  on  Hale's  thirty-yard  line. 

1.  The  ball  was  recovered  by  Hale  and 
run  back  to  a  touchdown. 

2.  The  try  for  an  extra  point  failed. 

B.  Hale  then  played  a  defensive  game,  consist- 
ently kicking  on  second  down. 

IV.  The  final  quarter  was  packed  with  thrills. 

A.  Yarvard  scored  on  a  sneak  around  left  end. 

i.  The  extra  point  was  secured. 

B.  Hale  made  another  touchdown  with  a  suc- 
cessful long  forward  pass. 

i.  The  try  for  an  extra  point  failed. 

C.  Yarvard  kept  possession  of  the  ball  with  a 
steady  succession  of  first  downs. 
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D.  The  game  ended  with  the  ball  in  Yarvard's 
possession  on  the  one-yard  line,  with  two 
downs  to  go. 

Conclusion 

I.  I  came  home  convinced  that  the  better  team  had 
lost. 

The  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of  outlines  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  outline  ought  to  be  inclusive  and  specific,  but  not 
too  minute  and  inflexible.  In  other  words,  make  the  outline 
a  skeleton  rather  than  a  completely  written  out  speech.  The 
outline  ought  generally  to  indicate  the  main  topic  to  be  de- 
veloped in  each  separate  paragraph  of  the  speech;  it  may  or 
may  not  indicate  the  means  by  which  the  paragraph  topics 
are  to  be  developed.  This  will  depend  upon  how  full  and 
complete  an  outline  is  desired.  But  the  skeletal  function 
should  in  all  cases  be  observed.  Don't  leave  out  any  of  the 
points  to  be  developed,  any  more  than  you  would  leave  off 
a  leg  or  an  arm  from  the  skeleton  of  a  human  body. 

2.  The  length  and  complexity  of  the  outline  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  speech,  the  complexity  of  its  subject  mat- 
ter, and  to  some  extent  upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
speaker.  If  the  choice  is  simply  a  matter  of  how  thoroughly 
the  speech  should  be  prepared,  it  is  always  better  to  do  too 
much  than  too  little. 

3.  The  outline  may  consist  of  simple  words,  of  phrases,  or 
of  complete  sentences.  The  simple  list  of  words  is  a  most  ele- 
mentary skeleton  indeed,  and  is  unsatisfactory  except  for  use 
by  a  skilled  and  practiced  speaker,  who  needs  but  a  few  re- 
minders of  the  points  he  has  planned  to  make.  It  may  be  il- 
lustrated as  follows: 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

Introduction 
I.  An  age  of  contradictions. 

Discussion 

I.  Progress. 

A.  Inventions. 

B.  Medicine. 

C.  Social  consciousness. 
II.  Failures. 

A.  Militarism. 

B.  Crime. 

C.  Personal  morality. 

Conclusion 
I.  Balance  unfavorable. 

The  phrase  outline  is  better,  for  it  involves  some  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  and  suggests  something  of  their  relation- 
ship. But  it  fails  to  carry  this  development  far  enough  to  form 
a  complete  skeleton  for  the  speech.  The  foregoing  topical 
outline  on  Oregon  is  an  example  of  this  method. 

The  most  helpful  and  hence  the  most  satisfactory  outline 
consists  of  complete  sentences.  The  sentence  is  the  unit  for 
thought-expression,  and  it  is  only  in  sentences  that  complete 
thoughts  can  be  expressed.  Therefore  no  outline  can  ever  be 
complete  until  it  is  in  sentence  form.  Any  other  type  of  out- 
line must  be  carried  partly  in  the  mind  of  the  outliner.  Thus 
it  is  of  value  to  no  one  but  himself,  and  only  to  himself  as 
long  as  he  remembers  the  portion  of  it  that  he  failed  to  put 
down  on  paper.  Two  examples  of  the  sentence  outline  have 
already  been  presented,  in  illustrating  the  logical  and  the 
chronological  types. 

4.  Be  consistent  and  orderly  in  the  symbols  which  you  use. 
The  system  usually  recommended  is  as  follows: 
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I 

A.  

1.  


a. 


(»)• 


(a). 


X. 

y- 

z. 


II.  (The  foregoing  symbols  are  repeated  under  this 
heading.) 

5.  The  ideas  expressed  should  be  kept  parallel  in  form, 
in  position,  and  in  function.  Thus  if  after  I,  you  write  "The 
war  is  inevitable,"  II  ought  not  to  be:  "Much  money  would 
be  wasted."  A  better  form  for  the  second  heading  would  be, 
"The  war  will  be  costly."  All  items  in  the  outline  that  are 
parallel  in  position  should  be  parallel  in  form  and  in  their 
relationship  to  those  marked  with  the  preceding  correspond- 
ing symbol.  Every  part  of  the  outline  should  support  or  de- 
velop the  point  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  Thus  x,  y,  and  z 
should  precede  sentences  having  the  same  grammatical  struc- 
ture, and  equally  illustrating,  explaining  or  supporting  (a). 
A,  B,  and  C  should  all  bear  the  same  relationship  to  I,  and 
should  be  in  the  same  grammatical  form. 

6.  The  outline  should  indicate  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  introduction  and  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  in  the  body 
of  the  speech.  The  introduction  and  conclusion  are  essential 
parts  of  a  speech  and  are  therefore  essential  in  the  speech 
outline. 

7.  Don't  plan  on  using  your  outline  as  notes  to  aid  your 
memory  in  delivering  your  speech.  A  speaker's  outline  and 
his  notes  are  wholly  distinct  in  purpose  and  should  be  dis- 
tinct in  form.  The  outline  is  a  skeletal  expression  of  the 
speaker's  ideas,  written  down  to  guide  him  in  selecting  and 
arranging  the  substance  for  his  speech.  It  is  at  once  an  aid  in 
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and  an  assurance  of  careful  preparation.  But  the  speech  notes 
are  used  (if  at  all)  merely  as  a  spur  to  the  memory.  You  al- 
ready have  the  speech  well  in  mind;  you  are  simply  using  the 
notes  as  a  crutch  to  lean  upon,  in  case  your  memory  should 
slip.  For  this  purpose  only  a  simple  word  list  is  required.  In 
fact,  the  shorter  and  simpler  your  speech  notes  are,  the  bet- 
ter; for,  if  you  do  forget,  you  won't  want  to  search  through  a 
long  list  of  notes  to  find  the  idea  that  should  be  expressed 
next.  If  the  speech  has  been  thoroughly  prepared,  a  few  key 
words  indicating  your  main  ideas  will  be  all  the  aid  your 
memory  will  ever  need.  Thus  the  speaker  ought  to  prepare 
three  entirely  separate  and  distinct  types  of  written  aids  for 
every  speech:  (1)  the  card  index  file  notes,  containing  the 
materials  for  the  speech;  (2)  the  outline,  consisting  of  the 
plan  for  the  speech;  and  (3)  the  speech  notes  which  serve 
as  a  memory  aid. 


CONCLUSION 

The  speaker's  efficiency  will  be  greatly  increased  if  he  has  an 
orderly  method  for  recording  and  filing  possible  subject-mat- 
ter of  his  speeches.  There  are  seven  types  of  materials  which 
ought  to  be  kept  on  file.  Outlining  is  an  essential  aid  in  the 
development  and  construction  of  speeches.  The  beginning 
speaker  should  be  familiar  with  the  four  types  of  outlines, 
their  four  purposes,  and  the  seven  rules  to  be  followed  in 
preparing  the  outlines. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Select  a  topic  suitable  for  a  six-  or  seven-minute  speech.  Assem- 
ble on  filing  cards  your  supporting  material.  A  minimum  of  ten 
cards  will  probably  be  necessary,  but  their  actual  number  is  less 
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important  than  their  comprehensiveness,  their  enabling  you  to 
develop  fully  every  pertinent  aspect  of  your  ideas.  Check  over 
the  list  of  seven  types  of  materials  that  have  been  described,  mak- 
ing sure  that  you  have  included  in  your  files  all  the  types  that 
will  be  of  value  to  you  in  the  preparation  of  this  speech. 

Prepare  two  outlines  of  the  speech.  One  may  be  logical,  topical, 
or  chronological— whichever  type  seems  best  suited  to  the  subject 
you  have  selected.  The  second  outline  is  to  be  the  psychological 
type.  Both  of  these  outlines  and  your  materials  recorded  on  fil- 
ing cards  should  be  brought  to  class  for  discussion,  and  submitted 
to  your  instructor.  Then  select  the  outline  that  seems  to  offer 
the  better  basis  for  an  effective  speech.  Finally,  prepare  the  speech 
carefully,  practice  it  orally  a  number  of  times  (being  careful  not 
to  memorize  it),  and  deliver  it  before  the  class. 

2.  In  the  following  paragraph,  the  ideas  are  jumbled  together 
helter-skelter.  Rearrange  the  sentences  and  prepare  an  outline 
which  will  slow  the  logical  relationship  of  the  ideas. 

Then  they  address  the  imagination;  only  poetry  in- 
spires poetry.  College  education  is  the  reading  of  cer- 
tain books  which  the  common  sense  of  all  scholars 
agrees  will  represent  the  science  already  accumulated. 
We  owe  to  books  those  general  benefits  which  come 
from  high  intellectual  action.  If  you  know  that,— for 
instance,  in  geometry,  if  you  have  read  Euclid  and 
Laplace,— your  opinion  has  some  value;  if  you  do  not 
know  these,  you  are  not  entitled  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Thus,  I  think,  we  often  owe  to  them 
the  perception  of  immortality.  They  become  the  or- 
ganic culture  of  the  time.  They  impart  sympathetic 
activity  to  the  moral  power.  Go  with  mean  people, 
and  you  think  life  is  mean.  Whenever  any  sceptic  or 
bigot  claims  to  be  heard  on  the  questions  of  intellect 
and  morals,  we  ask  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  books  of 
Plato,  where  all  his  pert  objections  have  once  for  all 
been  disposed  of.  Then  read  Plutarch,  and  the  world 
is  a  proud  place,  peopled  with  men  of  positive  qual- 
ity, with  heroes  and  demigods  standing  around  us, 
who  will  not  let  us  sleep.  If  not,  he  has  no  right  to 
our  time.  Let  him  go  and  find  himself  answered  there. 

3.  For  a  workmanlike,  clear,  and  complete  explanation  of  the 
process  of  outlining,  see  Edwin  C.  Woolley  and  Franklin  W. 
Scott,  in  collaboration  with  Evelyn  Tripp  Berdahl,  Sections  185- 
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199,  "Outlining/'  in  College  Handbook  of  Composition  (Heath, 

1937)- 

4.  Outline  the  following  speech  by  Owen  D.  Young.  Your  out- 
line ought  clearly  to  indicate  the  type  of  development  used  by 
the  speaker:  logical,  topical,  chronological,  or  analytical.  Be 
sure  you  show  in  your  outline  the  three  major  divisions  of  the 
speech:  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion.  Also  take  care  to 
indicate  the  proper  relationship  of  the  ideas  in  the  speech:  i.e., 
show  plainly  in  your  outline  which  are  the  main  ideas  and  which 
are  the  subsidiary  ones.  The  outlines  prepared  by  the  members 
of  the  class  should  be  compared  and  discussed.  If  there  is  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  the  main  ideas  are,  is  the  disagreement  caused 
by  ineffective  organization  of  the  speech,  or  by  faulty  analysis  by 
some  of  the  students?  If  the  main  ideas  of  the  speech  are  not 
clearly  evident,  what  means  can  you  suggest  which  would  make 
them  so?  Having  outlined  the  speech,  can  you  suggest  any  im- 
provement in  the  organization  or  expression  of  its  ideas?  Can  you 
suggest  any  alternative  plan  of  organization  which  might  have 
been  at  least  as  good  as  the  one  used?  Identify  one  example  of 
each  of  the  types  of  material  used  by  the  speaker.  What  types  did 
he  not  use?  How  might  he  have  used  them? 

THE  FIVE  FINAL  QUESTIONS  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

Owen  D.  Young 

An  address  delivered  at  the  summer  commence- 
ment exercises  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  on  August 
14,  193 1.  The  speaker's  prestige  was  firmly  established 
by  his  positions  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  General  Electric  Corporation,  and  as  president 
of  the  corporation  of  St.  Lawrence  University. 

It  is  my  privilege  to-day,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Sykes,  to  confer 
upon  you  the  degrees  to  which  you  are  severally  entitled.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  accomplishment.  It  means  that  the  college 
has  examined  you  and  found  you  worthy.  Now  you  are  going  out 
into  the  world  to  be  examined  by  it.  Some  of  you  have  taken  a 
partial  examination  there  already.  In  college  you  may  have  had 
good  luck  or  bad  luck  in  your  examinations.  Sometimes  the 
questions  hit  upon  the  field  exactly  in  which  you  were  best  pre- 
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pared.  Sometimes  your  mind  was  working  at  its  best.  At  other 
times,  you  were  less  fortunate.  The  examinations  with  an  in- 
genious deviltry  seemed  to  hit  upon  the  things  you  did  not  know. 
In  some  degree,  the  examinations  which  the  world  will  make  of 
you  will  be  the  same.  Sometimes  opportunities  will  come  to  you 
to  display  great  strength  and  find  you  qualified  to  do  it.  Some- 
times the  world  will  call  upon  you  with  confidence,  and  you  will 
disappoint  both  it  and  yourselves.  The  only  difference  between 
your  college  examination  and  the  world's  examination  is  that  the 
world  subjects  you  to  a  continuing  examination  and  the  dates  set 
Eor  it  are  not  determined  in  advance.  It  comes  at  most  unex- 
pected times  and  in  unlooked-for  situations.  Frequently  you  do 
uot  even  know  that  the  examination  is  going  on,  and  yet  it  may 
be  a  very  critical  moment  in  your  career.  The  very  continuity  of 
examination  guards  against  error  in  results.  You  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  your  bad  examinations,  and  you  take  the  risk 
of  impairing  the  good  ones.  By  and  large,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
world's  judgment  will  be  correct.  You  will  not  get  by  perma- 
nently with  lucky  questions.  You  will  not  fail  with  a  few  unlucky 
ones. 

May  I  suggest  this  morning  that  you  subject  yourself  to  an- 
other examination.  It  is  the  most  vital  and  important  one  of  all. 
It  must  be  more  searching  than  any  other.  Your  answers  must  be 
more  full  and  frank.  The  results  of  this  examination  must  be 
taken  more  seriously.  In  a  word,  I  suggest  that  you  examine  your- 
self. Perhaps  you  can  afford  to  fool  others  about  yourself,  but  you 
cannot  afford  to  fool  yourself  about  yourself.  The  purpose  of  the 
examination  is  to  discover  your  own  strength  and  weakness.  Per- 
haps I  can  help  you  in  this  self-examination.  Will  each  of  you 
put  to  yourself  five  questions,  and  having  discovered  your 
strength  or  weakness,  will  you  then  go  on  with  the  great  business 
of  developing  yourselves?  Truly,  this  is  the  commencement  and 
not  the  end  of  your  educational  career.  These  are  the  questions. 

First.  Have  you  enlarged  your  knowledge  of  obligations  and 
increased  your  capacity  to  perform  them? 

Second.  Have  you  developed  your  intuitions  and  made  more 
sensitive  your  emotions? 
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Third.  Have  you  discovered  your  mental  aptitude? 

Fourth.  Have  you  learned  enough  about  the  machinery  of 
society  and  its  history  to  enable  you  to  apply  your  gifts  effec- 
tively? 

Fifth.  Have  you  acquired  adequate  skill  in  communication 
with  others? 

Satisfactory  results  from  this  self-examination  are  essential  to 
your  success.  You  cannot  fail  on  any  item.  However,  if  one  be 
more  important  than  another,  I  think  they  are  stated  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  Perhaps  if  I  expand  the  questions,  they  may 
be  more  searching  in  their  inquiry  and  the  answers  may  be  more 
satisfying  to  yourselves. 

Failure  on  the  first  question  means  failure  altogether.  If  you 
have  not  developed  your  understanding  and  sense  of  obligation 
and  your  capacity  to  perform,  then  your  intuitions,  no  matter 
how  sensitive,  your  aptitudes,  no  matter  how  marked,  your 
knowledge  of  institutions,  no  matter  how  thorough,  your  lan- 
guage, no  matter  how  adequate,  will  not  save  you  from  failure. 
You  may  appear  for  a  time  to  succeed  with  only  the  last  four, 
but  in  the  end,  you  will  fail  without  the  first.  On  the  first  ques- 
tion I  shall  speak  last. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  the  development  of  intuitions  is 
put  second  in  the  list.  I  mean  by  it  that  whole  area  of  subcon- 
scious or  superconscious  activity  which  underlies  or  overlies  our 
ordinary  mental  machinery.  Its  usefulness  depends  upon  its  exer- 
cise. A  college  course  tends  to  exalt  the  mere  operations  of  the 
conscious  mind,  and  so,  in  some  degree,  to  discourage  the  use  of 
one's  intuitions.  Has  that  been  the  result  with  you?  If  it  has,  I 
would  endeavor  to  develop  those  thousand  and  one  antennae 
which  unconsciously  absorb,  especially  in  your  contacts  with 
other  human  beings,  impressions  of  which  the  mind  either  can- 
not take  account  or  comprehends  all  too  slowly.  Sensitiveness 
outside  of  the  field  of  the  mental  operation  is  a  magnificent 
substratum,  especially  when  joined  with  character,  on  which  to 
build  the  structure  of  a  developed  mind.  So  I  put  this  area  of 
what  I  call  intuitions,  perhaps  not  properly  so,  as  second  in  im- 
portance in  your  list.  You  will  find  this  examination  difficult.  You 
will  find  your  deficiencies  hard  to  repair,  but  exercise,  constant 
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exercise  of  your  faculties  in  this  subconscious  field  will  yield  you 
much.  Then,  too,  I  class  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions  with  in- 
tuitions. They  work  together.  Have  your  emotions  been  deadened 
by  too  much  mathematics  and  science?  Have  scientific  methods 
in  history  and  elsewhere  impaired  them?  The  discovery  of  insulin 
only  a  decade  ago  is  an  historical  and  scientific  fact,  but  it  is 
more.  Are  one  million  people  alive  to-day,  useful  to  themselves 
and  to  society,  loved  by  their  associates  and  friends,  as  a  result  of 
that  discovery?  Will  fifteen  million  people  soon  owe  their  lives 
to  it?  If  wars  which  destroy  millions  may  be  glorified  by  our  emo- 
tions, perhaps  we  may  think  of  insulin,  which  saves,  as  more  than 
a  mere  cold  scientific  fact.  Examine  yourself  on  your  emotional 
approaches.  It  will  throw  your  knowledge  into  better  human  per- 
spective. 

I  fear  that  the  college  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  these 
first  two  questions.  I  doubt  if  it  has  examined  you  in  them,  and 
yet  they  are  of  supreme  importance  to  you. 

In  the  third  question,  you  will  note  that  I  put  the  emphasis 
on  discovery.  Have  you  discovered  your  mental  aptitude?  Have 
you  been  engaged  in  that  most  important  job  of  research,  more 
important  to  you  than  all  the  research  of  the  world,  the  discovery 
of  what  you  really  want  to  do,  and  what  you  are  best  fitted  to  do? 
Here,  again,  you  must  be  objective  in  your  examination.  The 
fashion  of  the  time,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  glamor  of 
superficial  success,  all  stand  as  temptations  for  you  to  try  to  do 
something  that  you  are  not  fitted  to  do.  The  misplacement  of 
human  beings  is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies.  Young  people  fre- 
quently start  out  quite  aimlessly.  They  either  drift  from  one 
place  to  another,  or,  having  taken  a  place  unsuited  to  them,  have 
not  initiative  or  courage  enough  to  lift  themselves  out  of  it.  The 
years  go  by,  and,  in  the  minor  jobs,  they  do  the  work  well  enough 
perhaps  to  get  some  progressive  increase  in  earnings.  Each  year 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  move,  and  one  day  they  wake 
up  to  the  realization  that  there  is  nothing  ahead  for  them  in  the 
line  into  which  they  have  drifted,  and  they  are  then  too  old  to 
be  accepted  in  another.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  modern  life.  Be  careful  not  to  misplace  yourselves. 
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Be  on  the  guard  always  against  letting  yourself  drift  into  occu- 
pations for  which  you  are  not  fitted.  You  must  discover  your  own 
aptitudes— you  must  pilot  your  own  ship.  If  you  fail  to  plot  your 
course,  or,  knowing  it,  carelessly  take  your  hand  off  the  wheel, 
you  will  merely  drift  at  the  peril  of  the  waves,  and  one  day  you 
will  be  wrecked  and  cast  ashore.  Do  not  neglect  this  discovery  of 
your  aptitude,  and  finding  it,  do  not  fail  to  meet  the  sacrifices 
which  may  be  necessary  in  the  beginning  to  enable  you  to  put 
it  to  effective  use. 

Perhaps  the  college  has  not  helped  you  with  these  first  three 
items.  If  it  has  not,  it  is  partly  its  failure  and  partly  yours.  If  it 
has  not,  you  must  repair  that  deficiency  now,  now  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  remaining  two  questions  lie  strictly  in  the  field  of  your 
accepted  college  work.  Have  you  learned  enough  of  the  machin- 
ery and  history  of  organized  society  to  enable  you  effectively  to 
apply  your  gift,  assuming  it  has  been  discovered?  If  it  lies  in  the 
field  of  science,  have  you  learned  enough  about  the  fundamen- 
tals of  mathematics  and  physics  to  enable  you  to  go  on  effectively 
in  the  pursuit  of  your  target?  Examine  yourselves  carefully,  and 
if  you  have  not,  then  repair  the  weakness  and  do  it  now.  Remem- 
ber there  is  no  lucky  chance  in  this  self-examination  of  yours. 
What  you  do  not  know  and  what  you  ought  to  know  must  in- 
sistently stand  out  to  plague  you,  plague  you  with  red  marks,  im- 
pair your  confidence,  threaten  you  with  defeat  until  you  have 
overcome  it.  Be  prompt  to  recognize  the  areas  of  your  ignorance 
and  be  quick  to  make  your  examination  in  them  satisfactory  to 
yourselves. 

And  now  on  this  matter  of  communication— the  last  of  the 
questions  which  I  have  put  to  you— the  least  important  in  the 
order  of  statement,  and  yet  without  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
you  to  succeed,  even  though  you  have  all  the  other  four.  At  best, 
one  can  communicate  to  others  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
what  one  thinks  or  sees  or  feels.  Language  is  inadequate.  All  lan- 
guages are  inadequate  no  matter  how  many  of  them  one  may 
know  or  how  skillful  one  may  be  in  using  them.  Perhaps  only  one 
per  cent  or  two  per  cent,  certainly  I  should  think  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  what  one  thinks  or  sees  or  feels  can  be  translated 
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by  language  to  another.  As  a  person  enlarges  his  capacity  to  make 
himself  understood,  and  enlarges  the  ability  of  others  to  under- 
stand him,  he  opens  up  to  that  extent  his  opportunity  for  useful- 
ness. Certainly  in  our  modern  society,  where  it  is  necessary  for 
men  even  in  the  simplest  matters  to  cooperate  with  each  other, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  first  of  all  to  understand  each  other.  Lan- 
guage is  the  principal  conveyor  of  understanding,  and  so  we  must 
learn  to  use  it,  not  crudely  but  discriminatingly.  I  have  discov- 
ered after  a  long  experience  that  misunderstandings  arise  be- 
tween men  largely  because  of  the  failure  of  adequate  expression. 
Be  careful  to  see  that  your  language  is  clear.  Words  must  be  accu- 
rately used.  Sentences  must  be  short— then  add  style  if  you  can. 
It  is  only  half  enough  to  have  the  transmitter  work  clearly  and 
accurately.  The  other  half  lies  with  the  receiver,  and  style,  if  it  be 
compelling  enough,  is  the  sure  way  to  make  the  receiver  function 
well. 

And  now  I  come  back  to  my  first  question,  Have  you  enlarged 
your  knowledge  of  obligations  and  increased  your  capacity  to 
perform  them? 

I  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  college  has  helped  you  as 
much  as  it  should  on  this  all-important  question.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  somehow  young  people  will  discover  their  obliga- 
tions for  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is  assumed  that  the  whole  college 
course  is  directed  to  this  end  without  being  specific  about  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  assumed  that  the  church  will  do  it.  Perhaps  it  is  thought 
wiser  to  leave  it  to  discovery  by  experience.  Whatever  the  expla- 
nation may  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  colleges  are  not  performing 
well  or  adequately  in  this  important  field.  Young  men  and 
women  go  out  of  college  without  any  very  clear  conception  of 
their  obligations  or  of  the  importance  of  their  performance. 
There  should  be  a  whole  course  on  this  in  every  college— not  a 
course  of  sermons  made  up  of  age-old  platitudes,  but  of  researches 
in  specific  fields.  For  example,  what  are  the  obligations  of  a  citi- 
zen in  our  modern  democracy?  Our  governments  are  constantly 
being  faced  with  more  and  more  complicated  questions.  Our  po- 
litical representatives  have  to  act  upon  them.  Public  opinion  has 
to  function  on  them.  What  part  must  you  undertake  in  under- 
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standing  your  obligations  and  fulfilling  them?  To-day  we  are 
faced  in  this  country  with  a  larger  number  of  vital  problems  than 
has  ever  been  presented  to  one  nation.  We  have  serious  domestic 
problems.  We  have  important  foreign  ones.  Many  of  them  must 
be  answered  and  answered  soon.  You  must  help.  Are  you  pre- 
pared? Have  these  problems  been  segregated  in  your  mind  and 
studied,  even  the  most  important  of  them?  Do  you  feel  confident 
that  you  can  perform  reasonably  well  your  obligations  as  a  citi- 
zen in  answering  them?  If  your  college  has  not  helped  you  with 
that  research,  you  must  help  yourself.  Suppose  we  be  more  spe- 
cific. America  is  now  the  greatest  creditor  nation  of  the  world. 
It  has  something  more  to  do  than  merely  to  pay  its  debts.  It  is  a 
trustee  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  world's  gold  supply  and  has  great 
reservoirs  of  credit.  How  shall  it  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  people?  How  shall  it  be  used  so  as  to  create  and  maintain 
stability  in  the  world's  exchanges  so  that  this  interdependent 
economic  life  of  all  the  people  of  all  nations  may  go  on  more 
prosperously?  How  much  do  you  know  about  credit  and  cur- 
rency? What  will  you  do  as  an  educated  citizen  on  a  problem  of 
this  kind?  The  question  is  raised  and  is  bound  to  be  discussed 
again,  as  it  has  been  before,  whether  silver  is  to  be  established  on 
some  fixed  parity  with  gold  as  a  monetary  metal.  When  that  issue 
was  before  us  last,  it  was  largely  a  domestic  question.  Now,  be- 
cause of  the  relationship  of  America  to  the  world,  it  becomes  an 
international  one.  Your  political  representatives  may  be  called 
upon  to  act.  Public  opinion  may  be  required  to  function.  In  a 
democracy,  you  must  act.  You  have  that  obligation— how  will  you 
perform  it?  Then  again,  shall  we  have  a  managed  currency  not 
based  on  the  supply  of  one  commodity  like  gold,  but  expanding 
and  contracting  by  the  exercise  of  human  judgment  so  as  to  main- 
tain something  like  a  stable  price  level  on  all  commodities?  That 
question  is  being  discussed  in  many  countries  and  will  be  talked 
about  more.  Political  representatives  may  be  called  upon  to  act. 
What  is  your  obligation?  How  will  you  perform  it?  So  much  as 
an  illustration  of  some  obligations,  remote  perhaps,  but  never- 
theless important  to  citizenship. 

Now  what  about  the  sanctity  of  obligations  and  the  importance 
of  their  punctual  performance?  That  lies  back  of  our  whole  sys- 
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tern  of  credit  and  currency.  Gold  is  only  a  partial  cover,  perhaps 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  currencies  and  credits. 
What  is  back  of  the  other  ninety  per  cent?  Economists  may  tell 
us  that  it  is  commodities  in  process  or  in  movement.  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  promises  of  men.  Promises  which  must  be  sacred,  and 
promises  which  must  be  punctually  performed  if  credits  and  cur- 
rencies are  to  be  good.  Let  me  advise  you.  Any  obligation  which 
you  make— perform  it.  If  it  be  for  money— pay  it.  If  you  can  not 
pay  it— renew  it,  but  never  neglect  it  and  never  default  on  it. 
Your  credit,  not  for  money  alone,  but  for  good  faith,  depends 
upon  it.  The  credit  of  the  nation,  the  value  of  our  currency, 
the  conduct  of  business,  our  very  living,  depend  upon  the  sanc- 
tity of  public  and  private  obligations. 

Let  us  speak  of  public  obligations  for  a  moment.  Political 
parties  throughout  the  world  have  a  more  or  less  prevalent  habit 
of  treating  lightly  the  obligations  which  may  have  been  entered 
into  by  their  government.  That  exists  to  some  degree  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  ranges  all  the  way  from  polite  questioning  to  threats  of 
repudiation.  Whether  a  person  or  a  country  should  undertake 
obligations  is  debatable.  Whether  they  should  perform  them, 
once  undertaken,  is  not.  If  they  are  impossible  of  performance, 
they  should  be  revised,  but  they  should  never  be  defaulted. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  to  you  what  I  mean  by 
an  understanding  of  obligations  and  your  ability  to  perform. 
Please  remember  that  loyalty  to  them  is  the  basic  obligation  of 
all  citizens  in  a  civilized  society. 

I  commend  to  you  an  examination  of  what  your  obligations  are 
in  this  modern  world  and  a  continuing  study  of  how  you  intend 
to  perform  them.  Democracies  will  fail  unless  you  do.  The  polit- 
ical liberty  of  the  individual  will  be  diminished  from  necessity 
unless  you  do.  Dictators  will  arise  to  perform  your  responsi- 
bilities, and  having  performed  them,  they  will  take  their  full  toll 
from  your  liberties.  Our  colleges  are  in  default  in  this  great  field 
of  research  and  instruction.  No  diplomas  should  be  granted  until 
men  and  women  know  something  more  about  their  duty  in  their 
performance. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  make  no  mistake  about  this  examina- 
tion of  yours.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  far  more  difficult  than  any 
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you  have  ever  faced.  You  may  shirk  giving  it  to  yourself.  The 
world  will  not  shirk  giving  it  to  you.  So  I  suggest  that  you  be 
prepared,  and  I  hope  as  a  result  of  your  efforts,  the  great  univer- 
sity of  life  will  confer  upon  you  ultimately  a  satisfactory  degree. 


Chapter  7 

ORGANIZING  THE  SPEECH 


It  is  entirely  possible  to  be  so  intent  upon  the  trees  that  one 
misses  the  forest.  In  other  words,  if  a  person's  attention  is  too 
persistently  devoted  to  details,  he  is  apt  to  miss  the  true  scope 
and  nature  of  his  problem.  The  wise  architect,  while  work- 
ing carefully  on  the  various  parts  of  his  blue-print,  will  also 
construct  a  model  or  complete  drawing  in  order  that  he  may 
always  judge  each  part  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  building. 
In  the  language  of  a  contemporary  newspaper  columnist,  the 
worm's-eye  view  and  the  bird's-eye  view  ought  to  be  alter- 
nated. Both  are  necessary.  With  this  in  mind,  let  us  glance 
briefly  at  the  whole  speech  process.  What  is  the  speaker  try- 
ing to  do,  and  what  are  the  methods  he  must  use  to  accom- 
plish his  aim? 


THE  COMPLETE  SPEECH 

We  can  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  speaker's  task  if  we  com- 
pare it  to  that  of  a  man  who  owns  a  picnic  park  and  is  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  public  to  use  it.   A  deep  gully  sep- 
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arates  his  park  from  the  highway.  Other  picnic  parks  are 
located  in  the  vicinity.  His  problem  is  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passing  motorists  and  persuade  them  to  use  his 
park  in  preference  to  the  others.  He  draws  up  his  plans  as 
follows.  First  of  all,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passing  motorists,  he  must  erect  a  large  and  attractive  sign 
where  it  will  be  clearly  visible.  He  devises  some  striking 
statement  to  put  on  it.  He  then  hires  an  artist  to  illustrate 
it  with  a  picture  of  picnickers  enjoying  the  cool  breezes 
beneath  one  of  his  shady  trees.  By  these  means  he  hopes 
to  persuade  some  of  the  tourists  to  stop.  Obviously,  this 
will  do  no  good  unless  he  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
cross  over  the  deep  gully  into  his  park.  This  can  be  done 
by  erecting  a  sturdy  bridge.  Further  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  tourists  who  might  be  considering  whether  to  use 
his  park,  he  must  beautify  the  grounds,  paint  his  bridge, 
and  train  vines  to  run  over  it.  Finally,  with  these  plans 
completed,  he  realizes  that  the  tourists  are  seeking  their  own 
pleasure  rather  than  his  profit.  They  will  visit  his  park 
only  if  their  pleasure  in  it  is  assured.  Hence,  he  provides 
comfortable  tables  and  benches  for  them,  builds  attractive 
fireplaces,  advertises  a  price  which  is  reasonable  in  com- 
parison with  the  prices  charged  by  his  competitors,  and 
tries  to  insure  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  guests  by 
every  means  at  his  disposal.  Furthermore,  if  his  park  has  a 
special  feature,  such  as  an  unusual  view,  a  mineral  spring, 
a  cave,  or  a  historical  relic  of  some  kind,  he  is  careful  to 
stress  that  attraction. 

The  procedure  of  this  park  proprietor  suggests  the  very 
similar  technique  demanded  of  the  effective  speaker.  The 
speaker  is  anxious  to  win  his  audience  over  to  his  point 
of  view.  Physically  his  auditors  are  seated  before  him,  but 
mentally  they  may  be  miles  away.  Their  minds  are  likely 
to  be  occupied  with  their  own  problems.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  like  passing  motorists.  The  speaker,  in  his  intro- 
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ductory  remarks,  must  seek  to  win  their  attention  and  in- 
terest. For  this  purpose  he  may  well  open  his  speech  with 
something  that  is  striking,  unusual,  and  attractive.  Even 
after  their  interest  has  once  been  won,  however,  the  hear- 
ers are  still  divided  from  the  speaker  by  a  deep  gully,  so  to 
speak.  They  may  fail  to  accept  his  point  of  view  because  of 
their  prejudices,  their  ignorance,  the  knowledge  of  facts 
which  conflict  with  those  he  offers,  or  perhaps  because  of 
their  lack  of  interest,  in  his  subject  matter  or  sympathy 
with  his  purpose.  The  speaker's  second  task,  therefore,  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  his  audience  to  agree  with  him.  He 
must  build  for  them  a  sturdy  mental  bridge  composed  of 
various  kinds  of  evidence  and  logical  arguments.  The  audi- 
ence listening  to  him  might  at  this  point  think,  "Yes,  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  and  arguments  presented,  we  can  see 
that  the  speaker  might  be  right.  But  we  prefer  to  hold  to 
our  former  beliefs." 

This  kind  of  audience  reaction  does,  in  fact,  very  often 
occur.  Our  own  opinions  always  have  a  stronger  appeal 
for  us  than  the  opinions  of  somebody  else.  The  speaker, 
then,  must  do  for  his  arguments  what  the  park  proprietor 
did  for  his  bridge  and  grounds.  He  must  make  them  at- 
tractive. He  may  do  this  through  the  winning  traits  of  his 
personality,  or  by  means  of  interesting  anecdotes,  illustra- 
tions, and  humorous  remarks  interspersed  throughout  his 
talk.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  agree  with  a  speaker 
whom  we  like  and  who  makes  his  speech  constantly  inter- 
esting for  us. 

But  even  if  the  audience  has  followed  the  speaker  thus 
far,  it  may  still  be  finally  unconvinced.  Individuals  in  the 
audience  may  reason  as  follows:  "This  speaker  is  a  good, 
jolly  fellow  who  has  some  sound  arguments  and  speaks 
interestingly,  but  after  all  why  should  I  surrender  my 
established  beliefs  to  agree  with  him?"  There  is  a  natural 
reluctance   to   change   our   minds    once    we    have   decided 
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upon  anything.  We  find  the  process  uncomfortable.  To 
retract  an  established  opinion  is  too  much  like  admitting 
defeat.  There  is  always,  therefore,  this  basic  difficulty  that 
any  speaker  encounters  in  winning  an  audience  over  to  his 
point  of  view.  But  he  can  succeed  if  he  is  very  careful  to 
accomplish  each  of  the  steps  so  far  described,  and  if  he 
will,  in  addition,  demonstrate  clearly  to  the  audience  that 
it  will  be  to  its  advantage  to  accept  his  proposal.  The  ad- 
vantage may  be  purely  intellectual.  We  would  all  rather 
be  right  than  wrong,  when  we  see  clearly  what  is  the  right. 
Or  the  advantage  might  be  more  tangible,  if  the  speaker 
can  show  the  audience  how  it  will  gain,  materially  or  so- 
cially, by  adopting  the  policy  he  advocates.  Speakers  ought 
not  to  forget  that  if  they  can  demonstrate  how  their  audi- 
ences will  benefit  from  their  ideas,  they  are  assured  of  the 
utmost  degree  of  favorable  consideration. 

In  summary,  then,  it  appears  that  the  complete  speech 
must: 

1.  Attract  and  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
audience. 

2.  Provide  a  factual  and  logical  framework  substantial 
enough  so  that  the  audience  will  find  it  intellectually  sat- 
isfying to  agree  with  the  speaker. 

3.  Clinch  the  agreement  of  the  audience  by  showing 
what  it  has  to  gain  by  accepting  the  speaker's  point  of 
view. 


THE  PARTS  OF  A  SPEECH 

Now,  in  somewhat  more  detail,  let  us  see  how  each  of 
these  needs  is  accomplished.  Ever  since  men  first  began  to 
analyze  their  speech  techniques,  it  has  been  clearly  recog- 
nized that  a  speech  is  a  developmental  process.  There  are 
successive  stages  in  a  speech,   each  one  with  a  particular 
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task  to  accomplish.  Among  ancient  rhetoricians,  Corax  and 
Aristotle  recognized  four  major  steps  in  a  speech:  intro- 
duction, narration  or  exposition,  proof,  and  conclusion. 
Quintilian,  the  most  systematic  rhetorician  among  the  an- 
cients, wrote  as  follows:  "Most  authorities  divide  the  foren- 
sic speech  into  five  parts:  the  exordium,  the  statement  of 
facts,  the  proof,  the  refutation,  and  the  peroration.  To 
these  some  have  added  the  partition  into  heads,  proposi- 
tion, and  digression/' 

The  significant  thing  is  that  from  the  very  beginning  great 
speakers  and  their  teachers  have  recognized  that  no  speech 
should  be  all  of  one  piece.  Each  portion  of  the  speech  should 
be  designed  to  accomplish  one  definite  purpose.  In  determin- 
ing how  many  divisions  a  speech  should  have,  it  is  now  cus- 
tomary to  accept  the  threefold  classification  of  beginning, 
middle,  and  end;  or  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion.  We 
shall  examine  the  purposes  of  each,  and  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing these  purposes. 

THE  INTRODUCTION 

You  would  not  step  up  to  a  chance  acquaintance,  much  less 
a  total  stranger,  on  a  street  corner,  and,  without  prelimi- 
naries, launch  at  once  into  a  discussion  of  the  Federal  Slum 
Clearance  project.  Neither  would  you,  at  a  conversational 
gathering,  seize  upon  the  first  moment  of  silence  to  discuss 
your  favorite  subject.  You  would  instead  "change  the  sub- 
ject" or  gradually  "bring  it  around"  to  the  topic  you  wanted 
to  discuss.  Similarly,  in  a  public  speech  one  ought  not  simply 
to  start  talking  about  one's  subject;  the  speaker  should  first 
lead  up  to  it  so  that  the  audience  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
what  he  has  to  say. 

This  preparation  or  introduction  has  five  functions  which 
ought  to  be  accomplished  before  the  speaker  gets  into  the 
body  of  his  speech.  They  are:  (1)  to  win  the  attention  and 
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interest  of  the  audience;  (2)  to  conciliate  the  audience  and 
render  it  favorably  disposed  toward  the  speaker  and  his  sub- 
ject; (3)  to  establish  the  speaker's  prestige;  (4)  to  direct  the 
audience's  thinking  to  the  ideas  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
speech;  and  (5)  to  disclose  and  clarify  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Obviously  not  all  five  of  these  functions  need  to  be 
accomplished  by  every  introduction.  Some  may  have  been 
performed  by  the  chairman's  introductory  remarks,  by  the 
speaker's  reputation,  or  by  his  previous  appearances  before 
the  same  audience,  by  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  or  by  the 
special  prominence  of  the  subject  for  the  speech.  The  speaker 
must,  of  course,  use  his  own  judgment  and  observation  of  his 
audience  to  determine  to  which  of  these  functions  he  must 
give  attention  for  each  specific  speech.  But  in  no  case  ought 
these  functions  to  be  ignored.  Unless  the  speaker  is  certain 
that  they  have  already  been  accomplished  by  some  means 
extrinsic  to  his  speech,  he  must  accept  the  necessity  for  work- 
ing them  out  himself.  The  means  best  adapted  to  achieving 
each  of  these  functions  are  described  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

To  win  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  audience.  As  an 
attention-winner,  humor  holds  a  prominent  place.  Almost  a 
rarity  is  the  popular  lecture  which  does  not  begin  with  one 
or  more  humorous  stories,  and  many  other  types  of  speeches 
also  use  them.  Non-humorous  stories  are  less  frequently  used, 
but  they  can  be  very  effective.  A  third  method  is  to  represent 
conflict  or  struggle,  of  which  the  outcome  is  in  doubt.  This 
naturally  arouses  suspense,  which  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  holding  interest.  A  fourth  attention-winner  is  the  dramatic 
quality,  which  may  be  created  by  what  the  speaker  says  or  by 
what  he  does.  A  simple  example  of  the  latter  type  is  the  dra- 
matic pause  used  by  many  practiced  speakers  before  they 
start  speaking,  to  center  the  audience's  attention  upon  them. 
A  more  unusual  illustration  is  the  instance  in  which  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  commenced  an  anti-slavery  speech  by  bringing 
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to  the  platform,  hurling  to  the  floor,  and  spurning  with  his 
feet,  chains  such  as  were  used  to  manacle  unruly  slaves.  A 
fifth  device  is  to  refer  to  the  place  where  the  speech  is  made 
or  to  the  occasion  which  inspired  it.  A  sixth  means  is  to  com- 
ment on  recent  or  contemporary  events.  A  seventh  consists  of 
references  to  other  speakers  on  the  program.  An  eighth  is  to 
start  with  a  seemingly  paradoxical  or  untrue  statement,  and 
a  ninth  is  to  use  startling  and  unusual  facts. 

One  example  of  each  of  these  nine  methods  of  winning 
attention  and  interest  is  printed  below.  Identify  each  exam- 
ple, and  estimate  its  probable  effectiveness. 

1.  We  are  assembled  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
United  States.  I  suppose  that  we  can  more  vividly  real- 
ize the  circumstances  of  that  birth  standing  on  this  his- 
toric spot  than  it  would  be  possible  to  realize  them 
anywhere  else.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  in  Philadelphia;  it  was  adopted  in  this  historic 
building  by  which  we  stand.  I  have  just  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  great  man  who  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  those  who  gave  the 
declaration  to  the  world.  My  hand  rests  at  this  mo- 
ment upon  the  table  upon  which  the  declaration  was 
signed.  We  can  feel  that  we  are  almost  in  the  visible 
and  tangible  presence  of  a  great  historic  transaction. 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 

2.  The  fame  of  naval  heroes  has  always  captivated 
and  charmed  the  imagination  of  men.  .  .  .  Who  can 
read  with  dry  eyes  the  story  of  Nelson,  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  victory  at  Trafalgar,  dying  in  the  cock-pit 
of  his  flagship,  embracing  his  beloved  comrade  with, 
"Kiss  me,  Hardyl  Thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty," 
on  his  fainting  lips,  bidding  the  world  good-night,  and 
turning  over  like  a  tired  child  to  sleep  and  wake  no 
more?  —Joseph  H.  Choate. 

3.  When  bombs  are  exploding  and  desperate 
armies  are  marching,  it  is  difficult  to  talk  of  peace  and 
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of  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  must  rest.  The 
rules  and  attitudes  by  which  peace  may  be  kept  may 
seem  buried  in  the  ground,  ignored  or  destroyed  by 
those  who  recognize  or  fear  no  other  rule  than  force. 
In  country  after  country,  life  seems  to  have  no  organ- 
ized end  except  that  of  war  preparation,  and  nations 
rear  their  children  and  spend  their  toil  for  the  greater 
upbuilding  of  those  armaments— which  may  prove  to 
be  the  great  destroying  idol.  — Cordell  Hull. 

4.  Here  is  a  sloping  cellar  door.  Take  a  watering 
can  and  sprinkle  a  quart  of  water  at  its  top.  Meas- 
ure the  amount  which  slides  off.  Except  for  a  little 
evaporation,  the  whole  quart  will  be  at  the  bottom 
almost  instantly.  Now  tack  a  piece  of  thick  carpet  on 
the  door.  Again  pour  the  quart  of  water  on  the  carpet. 
Your  measuring  trough  at  the  bottom  will  be  lucky  if 
it  receives  the  merest  trickle  at  first.  Observe  that  the 
trickle  continues  for  a  long  time.      —Stuart  Chase. 

5.  Gentlemen  of  the  City  Club  and  Friends:  I 
have  been  assured  that  I  could  use  that  phrase  here, 
thus  far  from  election.  You  are  very  hospitable  people, 
as  much  so  as  they  are  in  Pennsylvania.  I  was  many 
years  ago  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania 
I  was  very  cordially  received  on  every  day  of  the  year 
except  one,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the 
country  except  in  Boston,  where  I  have  been  more 
eulogized  by  Republicans  between  campaigns.  It  im- 
pressed me;  and  I  was  speaking  one  day  over  there, 
after  a  very  gracious  eulogy,  and  I  remarked  upon  the 
fact,  and  I  told  them  I  could  not  explain  the  way  they 
welcomed  me  in  the  state,  knowing  my  views,  except 
on  the  theory  of  a  story  I  once  heard.  There  was  a  very 
large  man  who  had  a  small  wife,  and  she  used  to  beat 
him,  and  some  one  said,  "Why  do  you  allow  it?" 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "it  seems  to  please  her,  and  it  does  not 
hurt  me."  —William  Jennings  Bryan. 

6.  Gentlemen:  Before  announcing  the  third  regu- 
lar toast,  which  is  a  very  short  one,  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words.  Let  me  ask  you  to  imagine  that  the  contest 
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in  which  the  United  States  asserted  their  independ- 
ence of  Great  Britain  had  closed  in  disaster  and  de- 
feat; that  our  armies,  through  treason  and  a  league  of 
tyrants  against  us,  had  been  broken  and  scattered;  that 
the  great  men  who  led  them,  and  who  swayed  our 
councils,  our  Washington,  our  Franklin,  the  venerable 
President  of  the  American  Congress,  and  their  illustri- 
our  associates,  had  been  driven  forth  as  exiles. 

—William  Cullen  Bryant. 

7.  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  This  figure  of 
speech  is  plain  and  pungent.  Salt  is  savory,  purifying, 
preservative.  It  is  one  of  those  superfluities  which 
the  great  French  wit  defined  as  "things  that  are  very 
necessary."  From  the  very  beginning  of  human  his- 
tory men  have  set  a  high  value  upon  salt  and  sought 
for  it  in  caves  and  by  the  seashore.  The  nation  that 
had  a  good  supply  was  counted  rich.  A  bag  of  salt, 
among  the  barbarous  tribes,  was  worth  more  than  a 
man.  The  Jews  prized  it  especially,  because  they  lived 
in  a  warm  climate  where  food  was  difficult  to  keep, 
and  because  their  religion  laid  particular  emphasis  on 
cleanliness,  and  because  salt  was  largely  used  in  their 
sacrifices.  —Henry  Van  Dyke. 

8.  During  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  events  have  taken  place 
which  challenge  the  very  existence  of  international 
order  and,  indeed,  the  very  fundamentals  upon  which 
alone  a  Christian  civilization  can  be  built.  Territory 
has  been  invaded,  homes  have  been  destroyed,  prop- 
erty has  been  seized,  and  innocent  people  have  suf- 
fered untold  horrors  under  no  shadow  of  right  or 
possible  justification  except  superior  brute  strength. 
The  supreme  question  which  we  and  all  the  world 
face  today  is  whether  or  not  we  are  to  live  henceforth 
in  a  world  of  law  or  a  world  of  international  anarchy. 

—Francis  B.  Sayre. 

9.  Speaking  on  the  air  with  Governor  La  Follette 
is  to  me  a  peculiar  pleasure.  Long  before  the  security 
laws  were  conceived  by  the  federal  government,  before 
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President  Roosevelt  was  nominated,  in  the  days  of 
President  Hoover,  Phil  La  Follette,  through  David 
Lilienthal,  now  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
commissioned  me  to  make  a  report  on  the  Wisconsin 
Blue  Sky  Act.  Sitting  on  Lilienthal's  back  stoop  in 
Madison,  we  three  debated  the  state  and  national 
finances  until  the  night  was  far  gone.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  discussion;  for  the  problem  will  be 
with  us  for  years  to  come.  —A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

To  conciliate  the  audience  and  render  it  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  speaker  and  his  subject.  Occasionally  a 
speaker  may  address  an  audience  which  is  hostile  toward  him. 
Frequently  an  audience  may  be  unfavorably  disposed  toward 
a  speaker's  proposal.  In  order  to  win  fair  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  his  views,  the  speaker  in  either  of  these  situa- 
tions would  do  well  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  his  auditors 
in  his  introductory  remarks.  The  following  means  are  sug- 
gested for  accomplishing  this:  (1)  a  frank  appeal  to  the  audi- 
ence's sense  of  fairness;  (2)  a  modest  and  courteous  statement 
of  the  differences  which  divide  the  speaker  and  his  audience; 
(3)  a  demonstration  that  the  speaker  is  not  seeking  his  own 
personal  advantage  at  the  expense  of  his  opponents;  (4)  a 
reference  to  some  special  relationship  existing  between  the 
speaker  and  his  audience;  (5)  an  appeal  to  the  wants  and  in- 
terests of  the  audience;  (6)  an  explanation  of  the  common 
goal  sought  by  the  speaker  and  the  audience;  and  (7)  an 
appreciative  comment  for  the  chairman  or  audience. 

Identify  each  of  these  types  among  the  following  introduc- 
tions. 

1.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
made  perfectly  familiar  with  popular  assemblies  in  all 
parts  of  my  country  except  the  extreme  South.  There 
has  not  for  the  whole  of  that  time  been  a  single  day  of 
my  life  when  it  would  have  been  safe  for  me  to  go 
south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  in  my  own  coun- 
try, and  all  for  one  reason:  my  solemn,  earnest,  per- 
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sistent  testimony  against  that  which  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  atrocious  thing  under  the  sun— the  system  of 
American  slavery  in  a  great  free  republic.  [Cheers.]  I 
have  passed  through  that  early  period,  when  right  of 
free  speech  was  denied  to  me.  Again  and  again  I  have 
attempted  to  address  audiences  that,  for  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  free  speech,  visited  me  with  all 
manner  of  contumelious  epithets;  and  now  since  I 
have  been  in  England,  although  I  have  met  with 
greater  kindness  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  most  than 
I  deserved,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  perceive  that  the 
Southern  influence  prevails  to  some  extent  in  Eng- 
land. [Applause  and  uproar.]  It  is  my  old  acquaint- 
ance; I  understand  it  perfectly  [laughter],  and  I  have 
always  held  it  to  be  an  unfailing  truth  that  where  a 
man  had  a  cause  that  would  bear  examination  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  it  spoken  about.  [Applause.] 
And  when  in  Manchester  I  saw  those  huge  placards, 
"Who  is  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  [Laughter,  cries  of 
"Quite  right,"  and  applause]— and  when  in  Liverpool 
I  was  told  that  there  were  those  blood-red  placards, 
purporting  to  say  what  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had  said, 
and  calling  upon  Englishmen  to  suppress  free  speech— 
I  tell  you  what  I  thought.  I  thought  simply  this— "I  am 
glad  of  it."  [Laughter.]  Why?  Because  if  they  had  felt 
perfectly  secure,  that  you  are  the  minions  of  the  South 
and  the  slaves  of  slavery,  they  would  have  been  per- 
fectly still.  [Applause  and  uproar.]  And,  therefore, 
when  I  saw  so  much  nervous  apprehension  that,  if  I 
were  permitted  to  speak  [hisses  and  applause]— when  I 
found  they  were  afraid  to  have  me  speak  [hisses, 
laughter,  and  "No,  no"],— when  I  found  that  they  con- 
sidered my  speaking  damaging  to  their  cause  [ap- 
plause]—when  I  found  that  they  appealed  from  facts 
and  reasonings  to  mob  law  [applause  and  uproar],  I 
said:  No  man  need  tell  me  what  the  heart  and  secret 
counsel  of  these  men  are.  They  tremble,  and  are 
afraid.  [Applause,  laughter,  hisses,  "No,  no,"  and  a 
voice:  "New  York  mob.""  Now,  personally,  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  me  whether  I 
speak  here  to-night  or  not.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  But, 
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one  thing  is  certain— if  you  do  permit  me  to  speak  here 
to-night  you  will  hear  very  plain  talking.  [Applause 
and  hisses.]  You  will  not  find  a  man  [interruption],— 
you  will  not  find  me  to  be  a  man  that  dared  to  speak 
about  Great  Britain  three  thousand  miles  off,  and 
then  is  afraid  to  speak  to  Great  Britain  when  he  stands 
on  her  shores.  [Immense  applause  and  hisses.]  And  if  I 
do  not  mistake  the  tone  of  the  temper  of  Englishmen, 
they  had  rather  have  a  man  who  opposes  them  in  a 
manly  way  [applause  from  all  parts  of  the  hall]  than  a 
sneak  that  agrees  with  them  in  an  unmanly  way.  [Ap- 
plause and  "Bravo."]  If  I  can  carry  you  with  me  by 
sound  convictions,  I  shall  be  immensely  glad  [ap- 
plause]; but  if  I  cannot  carry  you  with  me  by  facts  and 
sound  arguments,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  with  me  at 
all;  and  all  that  I  ask  is  simply  fair  play.  [Applause, 
and  a  voice:  "You  shall  have  it,  too."]  Those  of  you 
who  are  kind  enough  to  wish  to  favor  my  speaking— 
and  you  will  observe  that  my  voice  is  slightly  husky, 
from  having  spoken  almost  every  night  in  succession 
for  some  time  past— those  who  wish  to  hear  me  will  do 
me  the  kindness  simply  to  sit  still  and  to  keep  still; 
and  I  and  my  friends  the  Secessionists  will  make  all 
the  noise.  [Laughter.]  —Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

2.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
in  Grand  Rapids  tonight.  The  outside  world  never 
thinks  of  your  city  without  being  reminded  of  good 
furniture.  Like  so  many  Americans  I  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  my  life  in  close  contact  with  Grand 
Rapids  furniture.  If  some  of  you  come  to  visit  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  you  comfortable  in  a  Grand 
Rapids  chair.  —Alfred  M.  Landon. 

3.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  farmers,  those  who  labor, 
the  small  business  man,  and  the  aged  and  infirm, 
about  the  President's  plan  to  reorganize  the  federal 
judiciary.  These  are  the  classes,  above  all  others,  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  proposal.  To  them  it 
means  the  difference  between  economic  security  on  the 
one  hand,  and  poverty  and  want  on  the  other.  The 
President  is  literally  battling  for  the  existence  of  these 
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classes,  and  it  is  up  to  them,  regardless  of  party,  to 
rally  to  his  banner  and  uphold  his  hand.  Economic 
security,  my  friends,  means  just  as  much,  and  is  just 
as  dear,  to  a  member  of  one  party  as  it  is  to  a  member 
of  the  other.  —John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr. 

4.  No  man  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do  of  the 
patriotism  as  well  as  abilities,  of  the  very  worthy  gen- 
tlemen who  have  just  addressed  the  house.  But  differ- 
ent men  often  see  the  same  subject  in  different  lights; 
and,  therefore,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  disre- 
spectful to  those  gentlemen,  if,  entertaining  as  I  do 
opinions  of  a  character  very  opposite  to  theirs,  I  shall 
speak  forth  my  sentiments  freely  and  without  reserve. 
This  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  question  before  the 
house  is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country.  For  my 
own  part,  I  consider  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  question 
of  freedom  or  slavery;  and  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  de- 
bate. —Patrick  Henry. 

5.  Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  could  be  actuated  by  any  con- 
ceivable inducement  to  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  me  by  those  to  whose  generous  confidence  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  honor  of  a  seat  on  this  floor;  if  I  could 
be  influenced  by  any  possible  consideration  to  become 
instrumental  in  giving  away,  in  violation  of  their 
known  wishes,  any  portion  of  their  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic domain  for  the  mere  promotion  of  any  railroad 
enterprise  whatever,  I  should  certainly  feel  a  strong 
inclination  to  give  this  measure  my  most  earnest  and 
hearty  support;  for  I  am  assured  that  its  success  would 
materially  enhance  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the 
most  valued  friends  I  have  on  earth— friends  for  whose 
accommodation  I  would  be  willing  to  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  not  involving  my  personal  honor,  or  my 
fidelity  as  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust.  And  that  fact 
of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  countervail  almost  any 
objection  I  might  entertain  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
not  inspired  by  an  imperative  and  inexorable  sense  of 
public  duty.  —James  Proctor  Knott. 
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6.  I  feel  honored  and  privileged  to  have  the  chance 
of  meeting  with  you  in  this  great  gathering  tonight. 
Yours  is  the  high  responsibility  of  educating  American 
youth.  Upon  your  consecrated  work  and  efforts  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  the  shaping  and  moulding  of 
future  America.  What  makes  your  task  of  particular 
significance  and  importance  is  the  fact  that  seldom  be- 
fore in  America's  history  has  youth  lived  in  a  time  of 
such  prodigious  change  as  today.  We  are  literally  in 
these  days  rebuilding  and  recreating  America. 

—Francis  B.  Sayre. 

7.  This  is  a  red-letter  day  in  my  life.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  of  this  great  com- 
pany, its  officers  and  mine  superintendents,  together, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  proud  to  be  here,  and 
that  I  shall  remember  this  gathering  as  long  as  I  live. 
Had  this  meeting  been  held  two  weeks  ago,  I  should 
have  stood  here  as  a  stranger  to  many  of  you,  recogniz- 
ing few  faces.  Having  had  the  opportunity  last  week  of 
visiting  all  of  the  camps  in  the  southern  coal  fields  and 
of  talking  individually  with  practically  all  of  the  rep- 
resentatives, except  those  who  were  away;  having 
visited  your  homes,  met  many  of  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, we  meet  here  not  as  strangers  but  as  friends,  and 
it  is  in  that  spirit  of  mutual  friendship  that  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  men  our 
common  interests.  —John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

To  establish  the  speaker's  prestige.  When  the  audience 
respects  a  speaker  and  has  confidence  in  his  ability  to  discuss 
his  chosen  subject  authoritatively,  it  will  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  agree  with  his  conclusions.  The  speaker's  prestige 
may  be  established  by  his  official  position,  by  his  reputation, 
by  the  chairman's  introductory  remarks,  and  by  the  air  of 
quiet  assurance  and  confidence  with  which  he  faces  his  audi- 
ence and  discusses  his  subject.  The  speaker  may  also  help  to 
establish  his  prestige  by  what  he  says  in  the  introduction  of 
his  speech.  The  following  types  of  introductions  are  useful 
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for  this  purpose:  (1)  a  modest  but  explicit  statement  of  the 
speaker's  qualifications  to  discuss  his  subject;  (2)  the  use  of 
a  quotation,  which  lends  to  the  speaker  something  of  the 
authority  which  the  source  of  his  statement  is  recognized  as 
having;  (3)  a  description  of  the  source  of  the  speaker's  infor- 
mation or  of  the  type  of  preparation  upon  which  his  speech 
is  based;  and  (4)  an  identification  of  the  speaker's  cause  with 
moral  issues  or  the  aspirations  of  mankind. 

Identify  each  of  these  types  among  the  following  examples: 

1.  "There  was  a  South  of  slavery  and  secession— 
that  South  is  dead.  There  is  a  South  of  union  and  free- 
dom—that South,  thank  God,  is  living,  breathing, 
growing  every  hour."  These  words,  delivered  from  the 
immortal  lips  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  at  Tammany  Hall 
in  1866,  true  then,  and  truer  now,  I  shall  make  my 
text  tonight.  —Henry  W.  Grady. 

2.  I  have  just  returned  to  Paris  after  my  fourth 
trip  through  Rebel  Spain.  The  first  three  were  made 
last  year.  The  one  on  which  I  now  report  was  fairly 
extensive.  It  covered  Irun,  which  I  saw  burned  by  re- 
treating anarchists  a  year  ago.  I  also  visited  San  Sebas- 
tian, which  is  now  peaceful,  and  Salamanca,  which  is 
General  Franco's  military  headquarters  and  looks  like 
the  headquarters  of  a  world  war.  From  there  I  went 
to  Bilbao,  recently  captured  by  Franco's  forces,  and 
motored  out  to  Guernica  and  Durango,  the  two 
Basque  cities  destroyed  by  rebel  bombardment  and 
aviation.  I  bring  back  two  dominant  impressions. 

— H.  V.  Kaltenborn. 

3.  Having  served  seven  years  in  the  highest  trial 
courts  and  three  years  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida,  I  am  naturally  very  interested  in  any  move- 
ment that  may  affect  our  federal  courts.  And  it  is  from 
this  experience  that  I  am  undertaking  to  present  my 
views  to  you.  —Charles  O.  Andrews. 

4.  I  would  be  presumptuous,  indeed,  to  present 
myself  against  the  distinguished  gentlemen  to  whom 
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you  have  listened  if  this  were  a  mere  measuring  of 
abilities;  but  this  is  not  a  contest  between  persons. 
The  humblest  citizen  in  all  the  land,  when  clad  in  the 
armor  of  a  righteous  cause,  is  stronger  than  all  the 
hosts  of  error.  I  come  to  speak  to  you  in  defense  of  a 
cause  as  holy  as  the  cause  of  liberty— the  cause  of 
humanity.  .  .  . 

Our  war  is  not  a  war  of  conquest;  we  are  fighting  in 
the  defense  of  our  homes,  our  families  and  posterity. 
We  have  petitioned,  and  our  petitions  have  been 
scorned;  we  have  entreated,  and  our  entreaties  have 
been  disregarded;  we  have  begged,  and  they  have 
mocked  when  our  calamity  came.  We  beg  no  longer; 
we  entreat  no  more;  we  petition  no  more.  We  defy 
them.  —William  Jennings  Bryan. 

To  direct  the  audience's  thinking  to  the  ideas  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  speech.  One  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
avoid  an  irrelevant  beginning.  In  the  next  few  speeches 
which  you  hear,  notice  how  many  of  the  speakers  start  by 
telling  stories  which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  ideas 
which  follow.  They  do  indeed  pick  up  their  auditors'  inter- 
est, but  once  they  have  it  they  deliberately  steer  it  away  from 
their  subject.  As  a  result,  there  is  in  many  speeches  a  definite 
and  undesirable  break  following  a  succession  of  humorous 
stories.  The  speaker  seems  to  say,  "Well,  now,  since  I  have 
given  you  a  bit  of  entertainment,  it  is  your  duty  to  give  me 
your  attention  while  I  shift  to  the  really  serious  business  of 
the  hour."  This  is  worse  than  no  introduction  at  all,  for  the 
speaker  has  misled  the  audience  into  expecting  something 
wholly  different  from  what  he  has  to  offer  it. 

In  order  to  direct  the  audience's  thinking  to  his  subject, 
the  speaker  will  find  the  following  devices  helpful:  (1)  stress- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  audience  and  the  subject; 
(2)  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  subject;  (3)  asking  a 
series  of  questions  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject;  (4) 
stating  the  main  ideas  to  be  developed  in  the  speech,  so  that 
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the  audience  will  hold  them  in  mind  and  will  look  forward 
to  what  the  speaker  has  to  say  concerning  them;  and  (5)  stat- 
ing the  crux  of  the  speaker's  problem  or  its  solution  in  an 
unusual  and  striking  manner. 

Among  the  following  introductions,  identify  each  of  these 
five  types. 

1.  At  this  high  hour  when  the  destinies  not  only 
of  political  parties  but  of  peoples  are  at  stake;  when 
social  unrest  is  everywhere  apparent;  when  existing 
forms  of  government  are  being  challenged,  and  their 
very  foundations  disturbed  or  swept  away,  it  is  well 
for  us,  here  in  America,  to  pause  for  a  period  of  sol- 
emn deliberation.  —Homer  S.  Cummings. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  an  ideal?  Have  you  ever 
attempted  to  estimate  its  worth?  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  measure  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents? 

—William  Jennings  Bryan. 

3.  I  had  thought  today  to  talk  to  you  on  the  gen- 
eral economic  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves; 
upon  some  of  the  problems  that  we  must  meet  as  a 
government  and  as  men;  upon  some  of  the  remedies 
that  we  must  find;  and  upon  some  of  the  problems  for 
which  we  have  no  remedy  and  yet  a  remedy  must  be 
found.  —Herbert  Hoover. 

4.  "Different  periods,  different  prejudices,"  once 
said  an  eminent  historian.  That  is  particularly  true 
today  when  "Lo,  the  poor  Indian,"  has  given  way  to 
"Lo,  the  poor  alien."  For  today  it  is  the  alien  who  is 
made  the  target  of  all  charges.  If  he  is  working,  we  say 
that  he  is  taking  employment  away  from  Americans; 
if  he  is  not  working,  we  condemn  him  for  being  a 
charge  upon  relief.  If  he  is  wealthy,  we  criticize  him 
for  exploiting  our  country;  if  he  is  poor  we  vilify  him 
for  causing  us  to  support  him.  We  cause  his  name  to 
be  considered  as  synonymous  with  crime  and  illiteracy 
and  undesirabilities  and  anti-social  policies.  He  is  the 
communist,  the  atheist,  the  anarchist,  the  libertine, 
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and  the  instigator  for  everything  that  means  license  in 
morals,  ethics,  conduct  of  living  and  standards. 

—Harold  Fields. 

5.  You  in  this  great  armory  tonight  represent  a 
cross  section  of  millions  of  young  people  who  have 
come  to  maturity  since  1929.  You  are  the  symbol  of 
young  men  and  women  living  in  every  state  of  the 
union,  affiliated  with  every  political  party  and  belong- 
ing to  every  so-called  stratum  of  society.  The  world  in 
which  the  millions  of  you  have  come  of  age  is  not  the 
set  old  world  of  your  fathers.  Some  of  yesterday's  cer- 
tainties have  vanished;  many  of  yesterday's  certainties 
are  questioned.  Why  have  some  vanished  and  many 
been  questioned?  Because  the  facts  and  needs  of  civili- 
zation have  changed  more  greatly  in  this  generation 
than  in  the  century  that  preceded  us.  I  need  not  press 
that  point  with  you.  You  are  measuring  the  present 
state  of  the  world  out  of  your  own  experiences.  You 
have  felt  the  rough  hand  of  the  depression.  You  have 
walked  the  streets  looking  for  jobs  that  never  turned 
up.  Out  of  this  has  come  physical  hardship,  and,  more 
serious,  the  scars  of  disillusionment. 

—Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

To  disclose  and  clarify  the  subject  to  be  discussed.  When 
a  speaker  uses  terms  which  are  ambiguous,  he  should  explain 
the  sense  in  which  he  is  using  them.  When  his  subject  is 
strange,  technical,  or  otherwise  difficult,  he  ought  to  present 
the  basic  information  needed  for  an  understanding  of  it.  If 
his  subject  arises  out  of  preceding  conditions,  he  should  ex- 
plain what  those  conditions  were  like.  This  clarification  of 
subject  matter  may  be  achieved  by  (1)  exposition,  (2)  defini- 
tion, (3)  analogy,  (4)  illustration,  or  (5)  a  historical  survey. 

Identify  each  of  these  methods  among  the  following  intro- 
ductions. 

1.  By  the  economic  middle  class  I  take  it  that  you 
mean  all  of  the  people  who  have  to  support  them- 
selves. You  mean  the  people  who  have  sacrificed  years 
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of  devotion  to  learn  to  do  their  jobs  skillfully.  They 
are  the  creative  people.  They  are  the  people  who  want 
to  get  forward.  They  are  the  quiet,  decent  people  who 
are  busy  keeping  things  going.  They  seldom  appear  in 
the  press  except  when  they  die.  Unless  this  great  group 
have  a  chance  the  whole  will  fall.  They  have  to  carry 
the  burdens  of  the  unfortunate. 

—Herbert  Hoover. 

2.  A  baseball  park  is  a  good  place  to  talk  about 
box  scores.  Tonight  1  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  box  score  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  story  of  our  fight  to  beat 
down  the  depression  and  win  recovery.  From  where  I 
stand  it  looks  as  though  the  game  is  pretty  well  in  the 
bag.  I  am  convinced  that  when  government  finance  or 
any  other  finance  is  honest— and  when  all  the  cards 
are  on  the  table— there  are  no  higher  mathematics 
about  it.  It  is  just  plain,  scoreboard  arithmetic. 

—Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

3.  The  story  of  paint,  say  leaders  in  the  business, 
is  really  just  beginning.  Today  is  the  age  of  color  and 
of  almost  incredible  facts  recently  discovered  about 
colors.  For  example,  the  story  is  told  of  a  comfortable 
American  office  where  the  temperature  was  kept  stead- 
ily at  72  degrees  during  the  cold  winter  months.  But 
one  year  the  management  painted  the  walls  of  this 
office  a  different  color— blue.  Almost  immediately,  the 
members  of  the  staff  began  to  shiver  and  complain  and 
to  wear  coats  and  sweaters  to  work.  Even  though  the 
temperature  remained  the  same,  72  degrees,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  burn  more  fuel;  and  money  was  saved  when 
the  walls  were  painted  a  warm  yellow  shade  once 
more.         —Department  of  Commerce  Broadcast. 

4.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  foreign  com- 
merce are  the  true  source  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
nations.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  and  well  rewarded 
occupation  of  our  people,  and  yields,  in  addition  to 
what  we  want  for  our  own  use,  a  great  surplus  for  ex- 
portation. Manufactures  are  making  a  sure  and  steady 
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progress;  and,  with  the  abundance  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  which  the  country  affords,  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  be  sufficient,  in  the  principal  branches,  for 
our  own  consumption,  and  furnish  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  exports.  But,  without  shipping  and  sea- 
men, the  surpluses  of  agriculture  and  of  manufactures 
would  depreciate  on  our  hands:  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  manufactures  would  turn 
out  to  be  of  little  worth,  unless  we  have  ships  and 
mariners  to  carry  them  abroad,  and  to  distribute  them 
in  the  foreign  markets.  — Rufus  King. 

5.  Sixty  years  ago  this  association  was  launched  in 
Harrisburg,  bearing  the  name  "The  National  Associ- 
ation of  School  Superintendents."  During  these  two 
generations  its  emphasis  has  flitted  from  point  to 
point,  resting  now  here,  now  there,  in  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  educational  doctrine.  We  started  in  1865. 
.  .  .  Our  association's  record  shows  us  stressing  in 
1866  the  value  of  methods.  ...  In  1876.  ...  In 
1886.  ...  By  1906.  ...  In  1916.  .  .  . 

—William  McAndrew. 

Summary.  A  speech  does  not  merely  commence— it  needs 
to  be  introduced.  Five  functions  which  the  introduction 
might  serve  have  been  described,  and  a  total  of  thirty  types 
of  introductions  have  been  listed  and  illustrated.  Summing 
it  all  up,  the  essential  thing  is  that  a  speaker  must,  before  he 
gets  into  the  body  of  his  speech,  establish  helpful  contact 
with  his  audience,  and  prepare  his  audience  as  well  as  he  can 
to  receive  favorably  what  he  has  to  say.  The  length  of  the 
introduction,  as  well  as  the  type  to  be  used,  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  these  two  considerations.  Any  introduction  which 
fails  to  accomplish  them  is  too  short;  any  introduction  which 
continues  after  those  aims  have  been  accomplished  is  too 
long.  A  speaker  can  tell  when  these  aims  have  been  achieved 
only  by  watching  the  reactions  of  his  audience.  For  this  rea- 
son the  introduction  requires  an  exceedingly  broad  type  of 
preparation.  The  speaker  can  determine,  on  the  basis  of  his 
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analysis  of  the  audience,  what  he  is  going  to  say  in  his  intro- 
duction; but  if  that  proves  ineffective  or  insufficient,  he  must 
have  stored  in  his  mind,  ready  for  instant  use,  something 
else  which  will  serve.  In  other  words,  the  speaker's  prepara- 
tion of  this  part  of  his  speech  should  be  something  like  an  ice- 
berg, with  two  parts  below  the  surface  for  every  one  part 
that  is  in  view. 

If  this  type  of  preparation  appears  difficult,  the  speaker 
can  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  rest  of  his  task 
will  be  considerably  simplified  by  an  introduction  which  is 
100  per  cent  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  an  introduction 
which  does  not  properly  prepare  the  audience  for  what  is  to 
follow— the  whole  speech— no  matter  how  excellent  it  may  be, 
is  very  likely  to  fail.  Assuredly  the  first  step  in  delivering  an 
effective  speech  is  to  get  your  audience  in  hand.  A  first  im- 
pression, be  it  good  or  ill,  is  hard  to  dissipate.  Whatever  dis- 
position your  audience  has  when  you  begin  the  body  of  your 
speech,  it  is  likely  to  hold  to  the  end.  It  is  worth  your  effort 
to  make  that  disposition  as  favorable  to  your  cause  as  you 
possibly  can. 


THE  DISCUSSION 

The  body  of  a  speech  is,  of  course,  its  most  important  part. 
The  introduction  is  formulated  merely  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it,  the  conclusion  to  drive  it  home  to  the  audience.  The 
success  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion  must  be  judged 
in  terms  of  how  well  they  "point  up"  the  discussion.  Here  is 
to  be  found  the  substance  of  what  the  speaker  has  to  say.  It  is 
to  make  this  part  of  the  speech  effective  that  the  whole  art  of 
public  speaking  is  studied— style,  arrangement  of  materials, 
delivery— everything.  Naturally,  much  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  body  of  the 
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speech  is  contained  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  chapters. 
A  brief  digest  will  serve  as  both  guide  and  reminder. 

1.  The  materials  for  the  body  of  the  speech  should 
be  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  speaker's  in- 
terests and  qualifications,  and  to  suit  the  interests  of 
the  audience,  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  for  the  speech.  (Chapter  4: 
What  to  Talk  About.) 

2.  The  speaker's  ideas  should  be  fully  developed. 
(Chapter  5:  Developing  the  Speech  Idea.) 

3.  The  speaker's  ideas  should  be  chosen,  phrased, 
and  arranged  for  the  best  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose. (Chapter  10:  Common  Types  of  Speeches;  and 
Chapter  13:  Purposive  Speaking. 

4.  The  speech  materials  should  be  fused  into  a  uni- 
fied, coherent,  and  attractive  whole.  (Chapter  6: 
Notes  and  Outlines;  Chapter  8:  The  Problem  Tech- 
nique; and  Chapter  9:  Basic  Elements  of  Speech 
Style.) 

5.  The  speech  ideas  should  be  focused  upon  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  audience.  (Chapter  12:  Moti- 
vating the  Audience;  and  Chapter  14:  Interesting  the 
Audience.) 

6.  The  speech  should  be  addressed  specifically  and 
directly  to  the  speaker's  immediate  auditors.  (Chap- 
ter 11:  The  Conversational  Quality.) 

7.  The  speaker's  voice  and  action  should  contribute 
to  the  effective  presentation  of  his  ideas.  (Chapter 
17:  The  Speaker's  Action;  Chapter  18:  Improving  the 
Voice;  and  Chapter  19:  Articulation  and  Pronuncia- 
tion.) 

The  Main  Ideas.  Concerning  the  main  ideas  which  consti- 
tute the  body  of  the  speech,  there  are  four  rules  which  the 
speaker  would  do  well  invariably  to  observe.  First,  the  ideas 
should  be  few  in  number.  Second,  they  should  stand  out 
clearly  and  emphatically.  Third,  they  should  be  adequate  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  speech.  Fourth,  they  should  be 
arranged  in  the  most  effective  order. 
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One  of  the  commonest  errors  made  by  beginning  speakers 
is  to  incorporate  too  many  main  ideas  in  their  speeches.  This 
is  commonly  caused  by  a  confusion  of  thinking,  in  which 
there  is  no  discrimination  between  main  and  subordinate 
ideas.  The  speaker  has  two  kinds  of  material  in  the  body  of 
his  speech:  one  consists  of  the  main  points  which  he  wishes 
to  establish,  the  other  is  made  up  of  the  evidence,  pleas,  and 
illustrative  material  by  means  of  which  he  seeks  to  win  ac- 
ceptance for  his  points.  If  this  distinction  is  kept  clearly  in 
mind,  and  if  the  speaker  still  finds  that  he  has  half  a  dozen  or 
more  main  ideas  for  a  brief  speech,  he  should  do  one  of  two 
things:  either  further  delimit  his  subject,  or  rephrase  the 
ideas  to  make  them  fewer  and  more  inclusive.  For  instance, 
let  us  assume  that  two  speakers  have  chosen  "America's  For- 
eign Policy"  as  a  topic.  One  of  them  selects  the  following 
main  ideas  upon  which  to  base  the  body  of  his  speech: 

1.  To  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  protect  American  citizens  and  property  abroad. 

3.  To  keep  out  of  European  entanglements. 

4.  To  promote  trade  with  foreign  nations. 

5.  To  maintain  a  sphere  of  influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can continents. 

6.  To  encourage  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

7.  To  discourage  the  flouting  of  international  law, 
treaties,  and  the  rights  of  small  nations. 

8.  To  lead  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  agencies 
for  arbitration  and  other  peaceful  means  of  settling 
international  disputes. 

There  is  some  overlapping  among  these  ideas,  but  each 
one  might  legitimately  be  developed  as  a  separate  point. 
However,  to  do  so  would  require  a  great  mass  of  specific 
examples,  historical  surveys,  quotations  from  recognized  au- 
thorities, statistics,  and  other  facts  which  would  require  a 
minimum  of  an  hour  and  probably  much  more  time  than 
that  for  adequate  development.  And  when  the  speaker  had 
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completed  his  task,  it  would  have  become  necessary  for  his 
auditors  to  keep  eight  separate  points  in  mind  if  they  were  to 
remember  the  essence  of  his  speech.  Consequently  it  would 
doubtless  not  be  remembered. 

The  other  speaker  has  much  these  same  points  in  mind. 
However,  he  realizes  the  limitations  of  an  audience,  and 
decides  to  phrase  his  ideas  differently.  Most  of  the  points  dis- 
cussed by  the  first  speaker  he  includes  in  his  phrasing  of  the 
following  two  main  ideas,  which  can  be  established  in  rela- 
tively much  briefer  time,  and  which  will  be  comparatively 
easy  for  an  audience  to  remember. 

The  aims  of  America's  Foreign  Policy  are: 

1.  To  promote  and  protect  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  their  dealings  with  foreign 
countries. 

2.  To  exercise  a  discreet  and  noncommittal  influ- 
ence for  world  peace  and  international  mo- 
rality. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  exactly 
how  many  main  ideas  a  speech  ought  to  have.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  for  a  speech  ranging  from  five  or  ten  minutes  up  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  if  the  speaker  has  more  than  three  main 
ideas,  he  should  carefully  consider  whether  the  number  could 
not  be  reduced.  So  far  as  the  number  of  main  ideas  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  well  to  take  Mark  Twain's  advice:  'Tut  all  of 
your  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  then  watch  that  basket."  Con- 
centrate your  efforts  on  one  or  two  or  three  ideas  and  the 
chances  of  success  are  much  greater  than  if  you  diffuse  them 
over  seven  or  eight. 

It  is  also  essential  that  each  main  idea  should  be  built  up 
and  emphasized.  There  should  be  as  many  climaxes  in  the 
speech  as  there  are  main  ideas.  The  audience  should  be  aware 
of  the  successive  stages  or  movements  in  the  speech  as  each 
idea  in  turn  is  stated,  as  its  importance  is  shown,  as  it  is  estab- 
lished, and  as  it  is  applied  to  achieving  the  speaker's  purpose. 
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Then  there  should  be  a  definite  transition  to  the  next  main 
idea,  at  which  point  the  whole  process  is  repeated.  Thus  the 
speech  resembles  a  succession  of  mountain  peaks,  rather  than 
a  flat,  monotonous  plain. 

Thirdly,  the  speaker  should  rigidly  examine  his  main  ideas 
to  see  whether  they  are  adequate  to  establish  his  main  con- 
tention or  purpose.  If  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  each  of 
his  main  ideas  is  true,  does  it  inevitably  follow  that  his  main 
contention  must  therefore  be  accepted?  And  is  there  evidence 
enough  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  each  of  the  main  ideas? 
In  other  words,  is  the  gun  loaded  with  a  charge  that  is  big 
enough  to  bring  down  the  game?  A  speaker  who  advances 
to  the  platform  with  inadequate  ammunition  has  lost  his 
battle  before  it  is  begun.  The  basis  on  which  the  preparation 
of  any  speech  must  rest  is  an  adequate  supply  of  facts. 

Finally,  after  the  ideas  have  been  carefully  selected,  em- 
phatically phrased,  and  adequately  supported,  they  should  be 
arranged  in  the  most  effective  order.  This  might  be  in  the 
order  of  their  acceptability  to  the  audience,  beginning  with 
the  most  acceptable,  so  that  the  audience  will  be  in  an  agree- 
able, affirmative  state  of  mind  by  the  time  the  controversial 
portions  of  the  speech  are  reached.  Or  the  order  might  be 
climactic,  building  up  from  the  least  to  the  most  important. 
However,  if  this  plan  is  used,  the  audience  must  be  aware  of 
the  "build  up,"  and  its  attention  should  be  firmly  focused 
upon  the  approaching  climax.  Some  speakers,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  audiences  are  most  attentive  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  speech,  place  their  most  impor- 
tant ideas  in  these  two  positions,  with  the  less  significant  ma- 
terial in  between.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  a  notably  success- 
ful speaker,  follows  the  practice  of  diminishing  the  time  de- 
voted to  each  idea,  as  his  speech  progresses.  Recognizing  that 
an  audience  inevitably  gets  tired,  he  puts  his  fullest  develop- 
ment into  his  first  point,  less  on  the  following  one,  and  least 
of  all  on  the  last. 
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Frequently  the  nature  of  the  main  ideas  dictates  the  proper 
order  of  organization.  If  they  are  chronological,  spatial,  or 
logical,  in  their  relationships,  they  must  follow  these  respec- 
tive orders  of  development.  Very  often  in  an  expository 
speech,  the  ideas  are  so  related  that  one  must  be  explained 
before  the  next  one  can  be  understood.  In  narrative  speeches, 
the  plot  or  chain  of  events  determines  the  order  of  the  main 
ideas.  In  any  case,  the  speaker  should  give  careful  thought  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas.  The  best 
material  can  scarcely  stand  the  strain  of  disorganization, 
whereas  any  ideas  will  have  their  maximum  effect  when  they 
are  properly  ordered. 


THE  CONCLUSION 

Fundamentally  there  is  but  one  aim  for  any  conclusion— to 
bring  the  various  threads  of  the  speech  together  in  one  final 
effort  to  accomplish  the  speaker's  purpose.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  speaker  merely  to  finish  his  discussion  and  stop.  It  is 
far  worse  for  him  to  struggle  to  a  weak  conclusion  with  some 
such  statement  as,  "I  guess  that's  all  I  have  to  say,  so  I'll 
quit."  The  body  of  the  speech  should  be  definitely  rounded 
off,  so  that  the  audience  realizes  it  is  finished.  This  can  be 
done  by  introducing  the  last  point  with  ''finally"  or  "lastly," 
or  in  some  other  explicit  manner.  Then,  with  the  discussion 
ended,  the  speaker  ought  to  give  the  audience  some  indica- 
tion that  he  is  starting  his  conclusion.  This  might  be  done 
verbally,  by  saying,  "In  conclusion,"  or  something  similar,  or 
it  might  be  indicated  by  the  speaker's  manner.  It  is  of  value 
to  the  speaker  to  let  his  audience  know  when  his  conclusion 
is  reached,  for  no  matter  how  much  the  interest  has  lagged 
most  auditors  will  give  close  attention  to  the  concluding  re- 
marks. They  hope  that  in  them  they  will  find  the  chief  point 
and  substance  of  the  speech.  Thus  the  speaker  has  an  excel- 
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lent  opportunity  finally  to  achieve  his  purpose,  if  he  has 
failed  to  do  so  in  the  body  of  his  speech. 

Types  of  conclusions.  If  the  conclusion  has  but  one  aim, 
there  are  many  means  by  which  this  aim  may  be  accom- 
plished. Some  of  the  principal  ones  are  briefly  described  and 
illustrated. 

1.  Summary.  A  simple  summary  of  the  speaker's  main 
ideas  is  often  helpful.  It  serves  to  concentrate  the  whole 
weight  of  his  speech  in  small  compass,  and  thus  brings  it  all 
to  bear  upon  the  audience  at  once.  If  the  audience  has  held 
out  against  each  point  when  presented  singly,  it  may  capitu- 
late when  confronted  with  them  all  together.  The  summary 
has  the  further  considerable  advantage  of  aiding  the  audience 
to  remember  the  salient  points  of  the  speech.  However,  a 
simple  summary  is  barren  and  unadorned.  It  is  well  to  exalt 
and  elevate  the  summary  in  some  such  manner  as  that  used 
by  President  Wilson,  in  concluding  his  address  to  the  Senate 
on  "The  Conditions  of  Peace,"  on  January  22,  1917: 

I  am  proposing  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  freedom  of  the  seas  which  in  interna- 
tional conference  after  conference  representatives  of 
the  United  States  have  urged  with  the  eloquence  of 
those  who  are  the  convinced  disciples  of  liberty;  and 
that  moderation  of  armaments  which  makes  of  armies 
and  navies  a  power  for  order  merely,  not  an  instru- 
ment of  aggression  or  of  selfish  violence. 

These  are  American  principles,  American  policies. 
We  can  stand  for  no  others.  And  they  are  also  the 
principles  and  policies  of  forward-looking  men  and 
women  everywhere,  of  every  modern  nation,  of  every 
enlightened  community.  They  are  the  principles  of 
mankind  and  must  prevail. 

2.  An  abstract  of  the  speech.  This  is  an  epitome  or  minia- 
ture reproduction  of  the  speech.  It  contains  not  only  a  re- 
statement of  the  main  ideas,  as  does  the  summary,  but  it 
clothes  them  with  the  same  sort  of  appeals  and  illustrations 
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that  the  body  of  the  speech  contains.  Without  being  an  ob- 
vious recapitulation,  it  is  a  precis  in  which  not  only  the  ideas 
but  their  emotional  color  and  flavoring  as  well  are  presented. 
It  is  this  method  which  was  used  by  W.  J.  Cameron  for  the 
conclusion  of  his  radio  address,  "A  Shorter  Work  Day,"  on 
December  2,  1934: 

This  country  is  overflowing  with  work  waiting  to  be 
done.  Its  entire  equipment  has  become  obsolete  in  the 
last  five  years  and  will  have  to  be  replaced.  Everything 
is  out  of  date.  Financial  scavengers  who  utilize  the 
depression  to  seize  distressed  property  are  simply  col- 
lecting the  refuse  of  a  bygone  age.  America  is  all  to  be 
rebuilt!  The  work  is  waiting— the  men  are  waiting— 
what  keeps  them  apart?  Now,  one  social  improvement 
always  calls  for  another.  Perhaps  we  need  a  rational 
conception  of  money— perhaps  we  need  to  think  of 
money  as  a  cog  in  our  transportation  system.  As  long 
as  we  regard  money  as  the  chief  commodity  of  com- 
merce—as long  as  we  grow  wheat  and  build  houses 
and  manufacture  goods  in  order  to  buy  dollars,  as  if 
we  lived  by  dollars!— work  will  be  hampered.  A  dollar 
is  like  a  postage  stamp  that  moves  a  letter  from  sender 
to  receiver;  the  function  of  the  dollar  is  to  move  goods 
from  man  to  man.  Value  is  in  the  letter,  not  the 
stamp;  value  is  in  the  goods,  not  in  the  dollar.  If  post- 
age stamps  prevented  letters  from  moving,  we  would 
soon  revise  our  postal  system.  When  dollars  retard  ex- 
change of  goods  and  restrict  employment,  should  not 
money  engineers  adopt  the  same  course?  That  is  our 
view. 

3.  An  illustration.  Oftentimes  an  audience  may  think  as  it 
listens  to  a  speech,  "Granted  that  what  you  say  is  true,  just 
how  would  it  work  if  put  into  practice?"  One  way  of  con- 
cluding a  speech  is  to  answer  this  unspoken  question  by  an 
illustration  showing  just  how  the  speaker's  proposal  would 
work.  Closely  akin  to  this  method  is  the  use  of  a  story  which 
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drives  home  the  speaker's  point.  Such  a  device  was  used  by 
W.  J.  Cameron  in  concluding  an  Easter  talk: 

The  message  of  Easter,  after  all,  is  simple  and  clear. 
In  the  hall  of  an  ancient  king,  as  the  warriors  sat 
round  a  blazing  fire  at  night,  a  bird  flew  in  at  one 
open  door  and  out  at  the  other.  How  like  to  man  is 
the  bird,  said  the  king;  it  flew  from  darkness;  it  was 
not  long  in  the  light.  The  story  is  often  told  thus  far, 
but  seldom  finished.  For  thereupon  the  eldest  of  the 
king's  men  spoke  up  and  said,  But  even  in  the  dark- 
ness, O  King,  the  bird  will  find  its  nest. 

Similar  in  intent  to  the  illustration  is  the  use  of  a  specific 
example,  which  demonstrates  that  the  speaker's  idea  actually 
has  worked  in  practice.  When  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  in  a 
speech  on  December  8,  1927,  was  urging  the  value  of  an 
active,  energizing  type  of  education  that  would  inspire  the 
students,  he  closed  with  the  following  sentences: 

.  .  .  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  read  the  book 
of  Jacob  Riis,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  his  fighting 
spirit— as  great  in  peace  as  in  war— was  aroused.  He 
went  down  into  lower  Manhattan,  climbed  the  creak- 
ing stair  in  the  tenement  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Riis  was  not  at  home.  Then  the  caller  took  out 
his  visiting  card  and  wrote:  "Have  read  your  book 
and  came  to  help— Theodore  Roosevelt."  Such  read- 
ing, such  study,  is  the  sort  of  education  America  needs 
today.  .  .  . 

4.  An  appeal  for  action.  "Let  us  do  something  about  it— 
and  this  is  what  we  should  do."  Many  speeches  end  on  this 
note.  It  is  the  logical  conclusion  for  a  persuasive  speech.  Lin- 
coln's conclusion  to  his  second  inaugural  address,  his  noblest 
legacy  to  America,  is  of  this  type: 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind 
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up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans;  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

Speeches  to  juries,  to  legislative  bodies,  to  voters,  to  potential 
buyers,  and  to  many  other  kinds  of  audiences  almost  invari- 
ably end  with  an  appeal  for  the  action  which  it  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  speaker  to  secure. 

5.  An  ethical  appeal.  "The  right  is  more  precious  than 
peace,"  concluded  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  asking 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war.  "Spiritually  and  ethically 
we  must  strive  to  bring  about  clean  living  and  right  think- 
ing," declared  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  concluding  his  speech, 
"The  Man  with  the  Muck-Rake. "  "We  appreciate  that  the 
things  of  the  body  are  important;  but  we  appreciate  also  that 
the  things  of  the  soul  are  immeasurably  more  important.  The 
foundation-stone  of  national  life  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
high  individual  character  of  the  average  citizen." 

6.  An  appeal  to  the  emotions.  Conclusions  of  this  type 
vary  as  widely  as  do  the  kinds  of  emotions.  Some  appeal  to 
feelings  that  are  base,  some  to  those  that  are  noble.  An  ex- 
ample of  each  is  given,  from  two  speeches  made  during  the 
era  of  Reconstruction.  The  first,  from  an  address  by  Robert 
Ingersoll,  delivered  in  Indianapolis  during  the  campaign  of 
1876,  represents  the  "Bloody  shirt"  type  of  politics  at  its 
worst: 

Every  State  that  seceded  from  the  Union  was  a 
Democratic  State.  Every  ordinance  of  Secession  that 
was  drawn  was  drawn  by  a  Democrat.  Every  man  that 
endeavored  to  tear  the  old  flag  from  the  heaven  it 
enriches  was  a  Democrat.  Every  man  that  tried  to  de- 
stroy the  nation  was  a  Democrat.  .  .  .  Every  man  that 
shot  down  Union  soldiers  was  a  Democrat.  .  .  .  The 
man  that  assassinated  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Demo- 
crat. Every  man  that  raised  bloodhounds  to  pursue 
human    beings    was    a    Democrat.    Every    man    that 
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clutched  from  shrinking,  shuddering,  crouching  moth- 
ers babes  from  their  breasts  and  sold  them  into  slavery 
was  a  Democrat.  .  .  .  Every  man  that  tried  to  spread 
smallpox  and  yellow  fever  in  the  North  .  .  .  was  a 
Democrat.  Soldiers,  every  scar  you  have  on  your  heroic 
bodies  was  given  you  by  a  Democrat.  Every  scar,  every 
arm  that  is  missing,  every  limb  that  is  gone,  is  the  sou- 
venir of  a  Democrat.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  question  is,  "Shall 
the  solid  South,  a  unified  South,  unified  by  assassina- 
tion and  murder,  a  South  solidified  by  the  shotgun- 
shall  the  solid  South  with  the  aid  of  a  divided  North 
control  this  great  and  splendid  country?" 

To  match  this  kind  of  fulmination  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  to  the  speeches  with  which  Adolf  Hitler  has  stirred 
great,  massed  audiences  by  means  of  frenzied  bursts  of  emo- 
tion. But  for  a  contrasting  type  of  emotional  appeal,  one 
might  turn  to  the  speech  delivered  by  Benjamin  H.  Hill  of 
Georgia,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  replied  to 
such  attacks  as  that  by  Ingersoll: 

Go  on  and  pass  your  qualifying  acts,  trample  upon 
the  Constitution  you  have  sworn  to  support;  abnegate 
the  pledges  of  your  fathers;  incite  raids  upon  our  peo- 
ple; and  multiply  your  infidelities  until  they  shall  be 
like  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  sands  of  the  seashore, 
without  number;  but  know  this:  for  all  your  iniquities 
the  South  will  never  again  seek  a  remedy  in  the  mad- 
ness of  another  secession.  We  are  here;  we  are  in  the 
house  of  our  fathers;  our  brothers  are  our  companions, 
and  we  are  home  to  stay,  thank  God. 

7.  A  prophecy.  What  will  happen  if  the  speaker's  proposal 
is  adopted?  Roscoe  Conkling  closed  his  speech  nominating 
Grant  for  a  third  term  with  an  answer  to  this  question:  "This 
convention  .  .  .  can  speed  the  nation  in  a  career  of  grandeur 
eclipsing  all  past  achievements.  We  have  only  to  listen  above 
the  din  and  look  beyond  the  dust  of  an  hour  to  behold  the 
Republican  party  advancing  to  victory  with  its  greatest  mar- 
shal at  its  head." 
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8.  An  application  of  the  speaker's  ideas.  Sometimes  the 
speaker  does  not  reveal  the  full  significance  of  his  remarks 
until  his  conclusion.  In  using  the  problem  technique,  as  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  8,  for  instance,  he  would  not  do  so.  Some- 
times, too,  a  speaker  may  wish  to  turn  the  feelings  aroused 
by  his  speech  into  channels  apart  from  his  subject.  This  was 
the  aim  of  President  Wilson,  when  he  spoke  to  an  audience 
of  navy  men,  over  the  caskets  of  nineteen  marines,  who  had 
been  killed  in  storming  the  Mexican  city  of  Vera  Cruz  in 
April,  1914.  After  eulogizing  the  dead  for  their  heroism  and 
devotion  to  duty,  Wilson  concluded: 

When  I  look  at  you,  I  feel  as  if  I  also  and  we  all 
were  enlisted  men.  .  .  .  We  are  expected  to  put  the 
utmost  energy  of  every  power  that  we  have  into  the 
service  of  our  fellow  men,  never  sparing  ourselves,  not 
condescending  to  think  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
ourselves,  but  ready,  if  need  be,  to  go  to  the  utter 
length  of  complete  self-sacrifice. 

As  I  stand  and  look  at  you  today  and  think  of  these 
spirits  that  have  gone  from  us,  I  know  that  the  road  is 
clearer  for  the  future.  These  boys  have  shown  us  the 
way,  and  it  is  easier  to  walk  on  it  because  they  have 
gone  before  and  shown  us  how.  May  God  grant  to  all 
of  us  that  vision  of  patriotic  service  which  here  in 
solemnity  and  grief  and  pride  is  borne  in  upon  our 
hearts  and  consciences! 

J  §.  An  emphasis  on  the  vital  importance  of  the  speaker's 
proposal.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  remind  an  audience  that  the 
decision  it  is  being  asked  to  make  is  no  light  one.  Gladstone 
ended  his  long  speech  on  the  established  church  in  Ireland 
by  expatiating  on  this  theme:  "The  working  of  our  constitu- 
tional government  itself  is  upon  trial,  for  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery was  set  in  motion  under  the  conditions  of  peace  and 
order  and  constitutional  regularity,  to  deal  with  a  question 
graver  or  more  profound."  Jeremiah  S.  Black  ended  his  great 
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plea  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1866,  in  defense  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  by  reminding  the  Justices:  "To  that 
fearful  extent  is  the  destiny  of  this  nation  in  your  hands!" 

10.  A  question  or  a  problem.  Sometimes  the  speaker  deals 
with  a  problem  for  which  he  knows  no  solution.  His  aim  is 
merely  to  clarify  and  emphasize  the  problem,  and  to  keep 
the  minds  of  the  audience  open  concerning  it.  For  this  kind 
of  speech,  the  conclusion  must  often  be  a  restatement  of  the 
problem  or  a  question  as  to  what  might  be  done.  This  was 
the  method  used  by  Michael  Straight  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  by  a  peace-hungry  youth  in  a 
world  of  incipient  war.  What,  indeed,  can  youth  do?  "We 
cannot  answer  now.  Possibly  in  thirty  years,  when  the  smoke 
of  battle  that  blinds  one  has  once  more  cleared  away  will 
those  of  us  who  have  survived,  and  are  living  in  the  new 
dark  ages  or  the  new  millennium,  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  holds  the  key  to  the  future  of  our  civilization." 

11.  A  strategic  retreat.  After  an  unusually  earnest,  pro- 
longed, or  emphatic  speech,  the  speaker  may  recognize  that 
his  audience  feels  he  has  overshot  the  mark.  "Methinks  he 
protesteth  too  much."  To  regain  the  confidence  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  speaker  strengthens  his  appeal  by  anticlimax  rather 
than  by  climax.  He  feigns  a  retreat,  and  then  with  a  last 
thrust  reiterates  his  appeal.  Note  how  this  method  was  skill- 
fully used  by  Clarence  Darrow  in  closing  his  final  argument 
in  defense  of  two  confessed  youthful  murderers,  Nathan  Leo- 
pold and  Richard  Loeb: 

I  feel  that  I  should  apologize  for  the  length  of  time 
I  have  taken.  This  case  may  not  be  as  important  as  I 
think  it  is,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  tell  this 
court,  or  to  tell  my  friends  that  I  would  fight  just  as 
hard  for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich.  If  I  should  succeed 
in  saving  these  boys'  lives  and  do  nothing  for  the  prog- 
ress of  the  law,  I  should  feel  sad,  indeed.  If  I  can  suc- 
ceed, my  greatest  reward  and  my  greatest  hope  will  be 
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that  I  have  done  something  for  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  boys,  for  the  countless  unfortunates  who  must 
tread  the  same  road  in  blind  childhood  that  these 
poor  boys  have  trod,— that  I  have  done  something  to 
help  human  understanding,  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  to  overcome  hate  with  love.  .  .  . 

12.  A  quotation.  Ending  a  speech  with  a  poem  or  other 
quoted  matter  is  a  very  common  device.  To  be  effective,  it 
must  be  carefully  woven  into  the  context  of  what  comes  be- 
fore. If  the  quotation  is  merely  "tacked  on"  it  loses  all  force. 
To  the  paragraph  from  Darrow,  quoted  above,  the  speaker 
added  the  following,  in  which  the  verse  from  the  Rubaiyat 
corresponds  closely  with  what  had  just  been  said: 

I  was  reading  last  night  of  the  aspiration  of  the  old 
Persian  poet,  Omar  Khayyam.  It  appealed  to  me  as 
the  highest  that  I  can  vision.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  heart, 
and  I  wish  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

So  I  be  written  in  the  Book  of  Love, 

I  do  not  care  about  that  Book  above. 
Erase  my  name  or  write  it  as  you  will, 
So  I  be  written  in  the  Book  of  Love. 

13.  Humor.  Humor  which  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
laugh  is  not  well  used  for  an  ending  in  most  speeches.  As  a 
final  opportunity  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the 
speech,  the  conclusion  is  too  important  to  be  wasted.  But 
when  the  speech  is  intended  for  entertainment,  or  for  good- 
will or  good  fellowship,  the  humorous  ending  fits  in  very 
appropriately.  And  for  other  speeches,  too,  humor  offers  an 
excellent  ending,  provided  that  the  speaker  can  use  it  to  em- 
phasize his  point.  Frederick  Landis,  in  introducing  Will  H. 
Hays,  managed  through  the  use  of  humor  both  to  empha- 
size the  good-fellowship  of  the  occasion  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  ability  of  the  guest  of  honor: 

As  a  harmonizer  he  beats  the  world.  He  can  make 
the  other  fellow  furnish  all  of  the  harmony  and  then 
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choke  up  as  he  wonders  if  he  hasn't  been  a  little  bit 
too  hard  on  Bill.  [Laughter.] 

I  shall  always  regret  that  Bill  didn't  represent  us  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
We  would  have  made  two  or  three  swift  passes— [loud 
laughter]  and  those  hostile  nations  would  have  fallen 
into  such  violent  love-making  that  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  pull  down  the  blinds!  [Loud  laughter.] 

14.  Sprightly  or  memorable  phrasing.  The  speaker  who  can 
phrase  his  proposal  in  epigrammatic  form  will  do  well  to  con- 
clude thus  and  leave  it  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  This  is 
the  way  Glenn  Frank  ended  a  speech  belaboring  the  New 
Deal:  "We  must  provide  instead  of  prevent  abundance  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  abundant  life  for  this  whole  people."  Alfred 
M.  Landon  was  similarly  epigrammatic  in  concluding  a  radio 
address  on  the  state  of  the  nation:  "It  is  time  to  realize  that 
we  must  apply  the  resources  of  the  mind  if  we  are  to  make 
the  wishes  of  the  heart  come  true."  It  was  thus,  with  his  trib- 
ute boiled  down  into  one  sentence,  that  Ingersoll  concluded 
his  eulogy  at  his  brother's  grave:  "There  was— there  is— no 
gentler,  stronger,  manlier  man." 

CONCLUSION 

In  planning  the  speech,  its  three  parts,  introduction,  body, 
and  conclusion,  should  be  carefully  distinguished.  Each  one 
has  its  special  functions  to  perform.  For  the  introduction, 
thirty  methods  were  illustrated,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  five  functions  of  winning  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  audience,  conciliating  the  auditors  and  rendering  them 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  speaker,  establishing  prestige, 
directing  the  audience's  thinking  to  the  speaker's  subject,  and 
disclosing  and  clarifying  the  subject.  The  substance  of  the 
body  of  the  speech  is  composed  of  the  main  ideas  and  the 
materials  by  which  they  are  supported.  The  speaker  should 
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use  only  a  few  main  ideas  in  each  speech,  and  he  should  be 
sure  that  they  are  clear,  emphatic,  adequate  to  achieve  his 
purpose,  and  properly  arranged.  The  fourteen  types  of  con- 
clusions that  have  been  described  are  all  used  to  clinch,  em- 
phasize, illustrate  or  make  desirable  the  speaker's  proposal 
or  point  of  view. 


EXERCISES 

i.  Write  out  five  brief  introductions  for  a  speech  on  any  subject 
of  your  own  selection,  each  one  to  perform  one  of  the  five  func- 
tions of  the  introduction. 

2.  Write  out  five  brief  conclusions  to  a  speech  on  the  same 
subject  used  for  the  preceding  exercise.  They  may  represent  any 
five  of  the  fourteen  types  of  conclusions  that  have  been  described. 

3.  Using  the  same  subject  for  which  you  have  written  five  in- 
troductions and  five  conclusions,  draw  up  a  list  of  the  ideas 
which  best  express  your  attitude  on  the  topic.  Consider  your  list 
in  terms  of  the  four  rules  regulating  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  main  ideas.  Outline  the  body  of  a  speech  on  this  subject, 
using  not  more  than  three  main  ideas,  with  adequate  supporting 
material  for  each. 

4.  Deliver  your  speech  based  on  this  outline,  using  the  best 
and  most  appropriate  of  the  introductions  and  conclusions  which 
you  have  written. 

5.  The  following  references  are  suggested  for  supplementary 
reading: 

a.  Dale  Carnegie,  Chapters  IX,  X,  and  XI,  in  Public  Speak- 
ing and  Influencing  Men  in  Business  (Norton,  1926).  A  sprightly 
and  stimulating  discussion  of  means  of  opening  and  closing  a 
talk. 

b.  Lew  Sarett  and  William  T.  Foster,  Chapters  XVI  and 
XIX,  in  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1936).  In 
these  chapters  on  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion,  the  au- 
thors give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  combined  factors  of  com- 
position and  delivery,  for  many  different  methods  of  opening 
and  concluding  speeches. 


Chapter  8 

THE  PROBLEM  TECHNIQUE 


Both  psychology  and  logic  are  sciences  purporting  to  explain 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  yet  they  are  vastly  differ- 
ent. Logic  is  a  description  of  the  processes  which  the  trained 
intellect  follows  in  attempting  to  solve  a  set  problem  under 
controlled  conditions.  Psychology  describes  the  workings  of 
the  normal  or  average  mind,  usually  not  well  trained,  in  solv- 
ing the  multitudinous  problems  of  ordinary  living,  under 
varying  and  often  uncontrolled  conditions.  In  logic,  the  prob- 
lem is  either  predetermined  and  carefully  defined,  or  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  define  it  in  clear-cut  terms.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  ordinary  life  are  seldom  like  this.  Often  problems 
develop  so  gradually  that  they  never  become  obtrusive;  they 
are  accepted  rather  than  solved.  Thus  a  man  may  gradually 
become  stouter  and  stouter,  adjusting  his  mode  of  living  to 
the  change  as  it  occurs.  He  may  never  realize  that  a  problem 
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has  developed  unless  &  long-absent  friend  remarks  on  how 
stout  he  has  become. 

Each  time  he  makes  a  speech,  the  speaker  must  choose 
whether  to  develop  his  ideas  primarily  by  the  logical  order 
or  by  the  psychological  method.  Frequently,  the  former  will 
be  preferred.  In  this  case,  the  speaker  starts  by  posing  a  prob- 
lem for  his  audience,  declares  what  his  solution  is,  and  then 
gives  the  reasons  for  believing  as  he  does.  Or,  in  an  informa- 
tive speech,  he  sets  straightway  about  the  business  of  unfold- 
ing his  information.  But  the  practical  speakers  whose  bread 
and  butter  depend  upon  their  effectiveness  do  not  often  use 
this  approach.  The  salesman  who  raps  at  the  door  of  the  busy 
housewife,  the  politician  who  is  angling  for  votes,  the  radio 
speaker  attempting  to  keep  his  unseen  auditors  listening,  the 
evangelist  holding  the  interest  of  a  street-corner  crowd— 
these,  and  other  speakers  whose  criterion  of  success  is  the  im- 
mediate response  they  get  from  their  auditors,  have  found 
that  psychology  rather  than  logic  offers  the  surest  and  most 
direct  road  to  their  goal. 

The  psychological  method  may  well  be  called  the  prob- 
lem-solving method,  for  it  is  as  a  problem-solver  that  the 
mind  most  typically  works.  When,  for  instance,  psychologists 
wish  to  find  out  how  the  mind  of  a  rat  operates,  they  place 
the  rat  in  a  maze,  confronting  it  with  the  problem  of  finding 
the  most  direct  route  to  its  food.  Intelligence  testing  is  testing 
primarily  in  ability  to  solve  problems.  The  whole  business  of 
living— vocational,  social,  and  recreational— is  chiefly  a  series 
of  problems  to  be  solved,  or  of  choices  to  be  made,  which 
amounts  to  very  much  the  same  thing.  Surely,  then,  if  this  be 
true,  there  is  a  real  advantage  in  using  the  problem  tech- 
nique in  speaking.  Let  the  minds  of  your  auditors  grapple 
with  the  idea  you  are  presenting  in  much  the  same  way  in 
which  they  meet  the  problems  of  their  everyday  living.  En- 
list their  habits  of  thought  in  your  favor;  do  not  make  your 
speaking  task  harder  by  forcing  your  audience  into  unaccus- 
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tomed  ways  of  thinking.  If  much  of  the  speaking  which  we 
hear  seems  to  be  artificial  and  divorced  from  the  realities  of 
life,  it  is  because  the  audiences  are  offered  pre-digested 
speeches.  The  ideas  come  to  them  already  sorted,  classified, 
described,  and  labeled.  They  are  not  so  much  "To  be  han- 
dled with  care"  as  "Not  to  be  handled  at  all."  They  are 
merely  to  be  accepted  without  question  as  they  are.  In  order 
to  aid  beginning  speakers  to  avoid  this  kind  of  artificiality 
and  to  inject  into  their  speeches  a  reality  which  will  assure 
them  ready  entrance  into  their  audiences'  minds,  the  prob- 
lem method  of  speech  organization  is  described. 


DEWEY'S  THOUGHT  FORMULA 

John  Dewey,  in  a  little  book  entitled  How  We  Think,  ex- 
plained five  stages  through  which  the  mind  progresses  in  solv- 
ing any  kind  of  a  problem.  First,  there  must  be  a  recognition 
that  a  problem  exists;  next,  the  problem  must  be  localized 
and  defined;  then  various  solutions  are  sought;  the  solutions 
are  evaluated;  and  finally  one  of  the  solutions  is,  at  least  ten- 
tatively, accepted.  This,  according  to  Dewey,  is  the  normal 
and  typical  operation  of  the  human  mind  when  confronted 
with  any  kind  of  a  problem.  Let  us  see  how  a  speaker  might 
employ  it. 

A.  There  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  a  "felt  difficulty." 
Something  is  wrong.  The  status  quo  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
Thus  a  feeling  of  restlessness  pervaded  France  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution;  dissatisfaction  was  widely  evident  in 
America  in  1931-32.  This  feeling  may  be  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle individual,  as  when  his  own  business  or  his  health  is 
affected,  or  it  may  involve  an  entire  community  or  a  nation. 
When  the  dissatisfaction  is  present  in  a  group  of  people,  it 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  discussion  in  public  speeches.  This 
results  in  a  second  stage  of  development. 
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B.  The  situation  is  analyzed  to  discover  what  is  wrong. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  doctor's  diagnosis  of  his  patient's 
illness.  It  is  a  process  invariably  followed  in  political  cam- 
paign speeches,  especially  by  the  party  out  of  power.  "The 
state  of  the  nation"  is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory— step  A. 
Analysis  (in  this  case  obviously  neither  scientific  nor  disin- 
terested) shows  that  the  situation  is  caused  by  the  type  of 
political  control  that  is  being  exercised— step  B.  When  this 
analysis  has  been  accomplished,  the  general  dissatisfaction  of 
the  crowd  can  be  turned  specifically  against  the  "cause" 
which  the  analysis  has  uncovered.  In  this  sense  the  old  polit- 
ical maxim  is  true:  "He  who  can  phrase  it  can  lead  it."  He 
who  can  tell  the  dissatisfied  crowd  precisely  what  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  has  become  its  spokesman  and  leader.  In  1932, 
for  instance,  Roosevelt  told  the  depression-weary  masses  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  middle  class— in  the 
aggregate,  "the  forgotten  man"— under  the  old  regime.  If  the 
analysis  has  been  persuasively  conducted,  the  audience  turns 
toward  the  analyst  for  further  guidance,  but  his  continued 
leadership  depends  upon  his  skill  in  conducting  his  speech 
through  the  next  three  steps. 

C.  All  reasonable  proposals  for  solving  the  difficulty  should 
be  presented.  This  is  the  stage  at  which  the  speaker  may  ask 
rhetorically,  "What  is  to  be  done?"  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion it  is  essential  to  give  consideration  to  every  proposal 
which  may  be  favored  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
auditors.  If  the  speaker  lists  five  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem,  but  does  not  include  a  sixth,  which  may  be  favored 
by  large  portions  of  the  audience,  obviously  he  will  not  sat- 
isfy his  hearers  as  to  the  fairness  of  his  analysis.  The  speaker 
should  be  able  to  list  the  proposals  he  intends  to  discuss  and 
then  say  to  his  audience,  "Inevitably  the  solution  to  our 
problem  must  be  one  of  these  plans.  There  is  no  other  which 
deserves  serious  consideration." 

D.  The  evidence  for  and  against  each  one  of  these  pro- 
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posals  should  be  examined  in  turn.  In  political  speaking  it 
is  customary  to  ridicule  and  belittle  the  proposals  of  the  op- 
posing candidates,  but  it  is  better  speech  ethics  and  better 
insurance  of  success  (at  least  with  an  intelligent,  dispassionate 
audience)  to  give  fair  and  candid  consideration  to  every  plan 
that  it  being  considered.  The  plan  which  the  speaker  has  pre- 
viously determined  to  favor,  after  careful  preliminary  study, 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  final  position  on  the  list. 

E.  After  a  consideration  of  these  plans,  the  speaker  should 
discard  them  one  by  one,  as  being  incapable  of  really  solving 
the  problem,  until  he  comes  to  his  own  plan— the  last  one  on 
the  list.  In  considering  it,  he  shows  its  superiority  over  the 
others,  and  points  out  how  well  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  Since  the  problem  has  been  carefully  analyzed,  all 
practicable  plans  fairly  considered  and  the  evidence  weighed, 
the  speaker's  plan  emerges  as  the  inevitable  solution.  The 
audience  not  only  feels  that  it  must  accept  the  speaker's  con- 
clusions, but  it  is  glad  to  do  so,  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
the  unpleasant  situation  described  in  the  beginning  of  his 
speech. 

THE  PROBLEM  TECHNIQUE 

The  problem  technique  is  the  use  in  speaking  of  the  Dewey 
formula  that  has  just  been  described,  or  of  some  variation  of 
it.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  method  of  straight  exposi- 
tion or  direct  argument,  in  which  the  speaker  comes  before 
his  audience  with  the  proposition,  "I  am  going  to  convince 
you  that  we  should  abolish  the  jury  system,"  and  then 
plunges  into  his  arguments  while  the  audience  is  still  won- 
dering why  the  subject  was  ever  brought  up.  This  type  of 
speaking  is  artificial  and  unreal;  nevertheless,  it  is  widely 
practiced.  Innumerable  are  the  audiences  which  squirm  and 
wriggle  in  their  seats,  tortured  by  boredom,  while  speakers 
declaim  passionately  about  problems  which  are  real  to  them, 
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but  which  they  have  wholly  neglected  to  make  real  to  their 
hearers.  How  many  times  listeners  have  muttered  to  them- 
selves, "Yes,  I  suppose  the  crime  situation  in  this  country  is 
pretty  bad.  Wonder  when  he's  going  to  quit,  so  I  can  go 
home  and  get  some  lunch!" 

A  speaker  discussing  such  a  subject  would  be  much  more 
effective  if  he  started  out  by  showing  his  audience  copies  of 
recent  newspapers,  with  descriptions  of  the  local  crimes  that 
have  just  been  committed.  Then  he  might  cite  a  few  statis- 
tics on  the  extent  of  crime  and  the  number  of  unsolved  mur- 
ders and  robberies.  Next,  he  could  carefully  consider  the 
various  possibilities  for  handling  the  situation,  finally  ending 
up  with  the  one  "inevitable"  method  that  remains  when  all 
of  the  others  have  had  to  be  discarded  as  ineffective. 

In  the  former  type  of  speaking,  the  audience  is  acutely 
aware  that  the  speaker  is  merely  presenting  his  own  ideas. 
He  has  announced  his  position  in  the  introduction  of  his 
speech,  and  from  that  time  on  he  is  labeled  in  the  minds  of 
his  audience  as  a  partisan.  Those  who  happen  to  oppose  his 
stand  will  not  be  open-minded  recipients  of  his  arguments; 
they  will  be  more  or  less  strongly  determined  to  reject  what- 
ever he  may  have  to  say.  Others  in  the  audience  will  remain 
largely  indifferent  or  only  vaguely  interested  in  the  speech. 
Even  the  most  favorably  inclined  auditors  are  aware  that  the 
speaker  has  determined  to  present  the  very  best  aspects  of  his 
plan,  with  the  good  points  emphasized  and  the  bad  features 
minimized  or  wholly  disregarded.  This  kind  of  speaking  is 
seldom  successful  in  winning  converts  to  an  idea,  though  it 
may  serve  satisfactorily  in  holding  the  allegiance  of  those 
who  have  been  previously  converted. 

In  the  second  type,  when  the  speaker  is  using  the  problem 
technique,  the  audience  feels  that  it  is  being  taken  into  the 
speaker's  confidence.  He  is  not  "telling"  them,  but  reasoning 
with  them.  He  says  in  effect,  "Let  us  reason  this  thing  out, 
and  see  what  conclusion  we  ought  to  reach."  It  is  not,  of 
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course,  true  that  by  the  simple  use  of  the  problem  technique 
the  speaker  can  convince  his  audience  that  he  is  wholly  open- 
minded  on  the  subject  being  discussed.  Even  while  the 
speaker  is  considering  the  list  of  solutions,  the  audience  real- 
izes that  he  has  previously  made  up  his  mind  which  one  to 
accept.  He  would  not  be  much  of  a  speaker,  nor  would  the 
speech  be  very  satisfactory,  if  he  had  not  given  enough  previ- 
ous thought  to  the  problem  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  proper 
course  of  action  to  be  taken.  Surely  he  ought  not  to  speak 
until  he  knows  what  solution  to  recommend.  The  blind  can- 
not lead  the  blind.  His  very  purpose  in  speaking  is  to  lead 
the  auditors  out  of  their  non-sense  into  his  sense;  out  of  their 
ignorance  into  his  knowledge;  out  of  their  indecisiveness  into 
his  decision.  His  purpose  is  to  pick  them  up,  mentally,  where 
they  are,  and  to  deposit  them  where  he  wants  them  to  be. 
This  is  the  basic  assumption  upon  which  all  speaking  is 
based,  and  the  audience  knows  it  as  well  as  does  the  speaker. 
But  this  does  not  invalidate  the  advantages  of  the  problem 
technique  nor  excuse  the  faults  of  the  method  of  direct  argu- 
ment. The  great  merit  of  the  problem  technique  is  that  it 
takes  the  auditors  into  the  confidence  of  the  speaker  and  con- 
ducts their  minds  through  the  same  process  that  his  mind  fol- 
lowed in  reaching  the  conclusion  which  he  has  finally  decided 
to  recommend.  Thus,  instead  of  being  asked  to  take  the 
speaker's  judgment  upon  trust,  they  are  given  reason  to  trust 
it.  Instead  of  being  given  a  pre-digested  plan  to  be  accepted 
without  question,  they  are  made  partners  in  the  process  by 
which  the  plan  was  worked  out.  Instead  of  being  confronted 
at  once  with  a  flatly  presented  proposition  which  they  are 
asked  to  accept,  they  are  confronted  with  a  problem,  of  which 
the  seriousness  in  relation  to  themselves  is  stressed,  and  they 
are  then  shown  why  it  is  necessary  and  inevitable  to  reach 
the  conclusion  which  the  speaker  recommends. 
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USING  THE  PROBLEM  TECHNIQUE 

Ought  all  other  methods  of  developing  a  speech  idea  be  aban- 
doned, and  this  alone  be  always  used?  The  answer  is  no.  This 
method  is  chiefly  useful  in  speeches  to  persuade  and  to  con- 
vince. Even  then,  when  the  speaker's  views  are  well  known 
in  advance,  he  will  do  better  simply  to  restate  them,  and 
then,  as  fairly  and  candidly  as  he  can,  give  the  audience  his 
reasons  for  having  made  the  decision  he  did.  Also,  when  the 
audience  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposition  which  the 
speaker  favors,  he  would  often  do  well  to  recognize  this  op- 
position courteously  and  tactfully,  note  the  reasons  for  it,  and 
try  as  persuasively  as  possible  to  refute  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  auditors  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  speaker's  pro- 
posal, his  chief  purpose  in  speaking  is  to  serve  as  their  mouth- 
piece. He  stresses  and  magnifies  their  point  of  view  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  satisfaction  in  hearing  it  and  in  re- 
sponding to  it.  This  is  a  frequent  situation  found  in  many 
sermons,  Fourth  of  July  speeches,  and  other  commemorative 
addresses.  The  problem  technique  is  doubtless  most  effective 
when  the  audience  is  neutral  or  when  the  opinions  of  the 
speaker  are  not  known  in  advance.  But  even  with  this  limi- 
tation, its  field  of  usefulness  is  very  wide. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  the  problem  technique 
is  found  in  an  article  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan,  "Back  to  Work: 
When  and  Where?"  which  appeared  in  the  January,  1937, 
issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.*  Mr.  Grattan  first  calls  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  employment  situation. 
Then  he  clarifies  and  defines  the  problem:  are  we  to  have 
"millions  still  out  of  work  and  on  relief"  even  after  business 
has  recovered?  If  this  situation  can  be  avoided,  how  is  it  to  be 
done?  He  says  that  there  are  six  possibilities  which  have 

*  Pp.  153-166. 
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found  widespread  support.  Each  one  he  presents  and  con- 
siders in  turn.  First,  Can  the  surplus  of  workers  find  jobs  in 
the  manufacturing  industries?  After  examining  the  evidence, 
he  finds  that  the  answer  is  no.  Second,  Can  the  surplus  of 
workers  find  employment  in  the  distribution  and  service  oc- 
cupations? Again  the  answer  is  no.  Third,  Can  the  problem 
be  solved  by  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  the  distressed  rural 
areas?  The  answer  is  still  no.  Fourth,  Does  the  solution  lie  in 
the  decentralization  of  industry?  No.  Fifth,  Can  the  slack  be 
taken  up  by  the  development  of  foreign  markets?  No,  it  ap- 
pears not.  What,  then,  can  possibly  be  done?  Must  we  be  con- 
tent always  to  have  a  body  of  unemployed  workers  to  be 
maintained  on  a  dole?  As  each  solution  has  been  described, 
fairly  analyzed,  and  rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  the 
anxiety  of  the  readers  increases.  Is  there  a  solution?  Yes,  it 
seems,  there  is.  "We  are  left  with  the  domestic  front.  It  is 
here,  in  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Grattan,  "that  the  answer  to 
our  American  difficulties  is  to  be  found."  The  only  way  in 
which  all  of  the  unemployed  can  be  put  to  work  is  through 
an  expansion  of  the  home  market.  Pay  better  wages,  build 
up  buying  power,  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  "sub- 
merged third"  of  the  population,  and  the  employment  prob- 
lem will  be  permanently  solved.  And  that  is  the  only  solu- 
tion that  can  be  found.  Thus  Mr.  Grattan's  argument  runs. 
And  it  is  effective  precisely  because  of  the  method  which  he 
used.  Had  he  presented  his  point  of  view  in  his  introduc- 
tion, it  would  have  aroused  immediate  opposition  in  the 
minds  of  many  readers.  But  he  followed  the  method  of  the 
artillery  barrage  used  in  modern  warfare.  He  demolished  his 
opponent's  defenses  before  launching  his  attack.  It  is  a  good 
technique  to  use. 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  the  problem  technique  is 
the  speech  by  Bernard  Baruch  on  "The  Present  Morass" 
delivered  before  a  Congressional  committee  in  Washington, 
on  February  28,  1938.  Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out  the  "felt  dim- 
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culty"— the  continuance  of  the  depression.  He  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  depression.  Then  he 
suggested  that  there  are  three  possible  ways  of  meeting  the 
situation:  (1)  "Complete  government  operation  of  business, 
as  in  the  fascist  states."  (2)  "A  recognition  that  our  economy 
has  fallen  naturally  into  great  groupings  and  a  determination 
to  use  them  to  our  maximum  advantage,  regulating  them  to 
protect  the  public  from  exploitation  and  to  prevent  abuses." 
(3)  "Unlimited  competition."  At  some  length  the  third  and 
subsequently  the  first  suggested  remedies  are  examined  and 
found  unsatisfactory.  Only  then,  in  the  fifth  division  of  his 
speech,  did  Mr.  Baruch  offer  definite  and  specific  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  re-establish  a  stable  economic  regime  on  the  basis 
of  his  second  listed  remedy.  By  the  time  he  took  it  up  for  dis- 
cussion, his  audience  was  ready  to  accept  it  as  the  only  feasi- 
ble way  out  of  the  depression. 

A  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  problem  technique,  on  a 
condensed  scale,  is  illustrated  in  the  speech  which  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  to  the  Foreign 
Trade  Association  of  Houston,  Texas,  on  "Why  America 
Must  Follow  a  Liberal  Commercial  Policy."  After  demon- 
strating the  scope  and  urgency  of  the  foreign  trade  problem, 
Mr.  Sayre  declared  that  there  are  only  two  possible  choices 
for  our  country  to  make:  "the  policy  of  economic  isolation 
and  national  self-sufficiency  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of 
international  exchange  and  cooperation  on  the  other."  He 
then  went  on  to  demonstrate  that  the  first  was  both  undesir- 
able and  impossible,  whereas  the  second  was  not  only  neces- 
sary but  highly  satisfactory. 

OUTLINING  THE  PROBLEM  SPEECH 

These  examples  show  how  the  problem  technique  is  em- 
ployed and  what  its  advantages  are.  A  further  illustration  of 
how  it  may  be  used  by  beginning  speakers  is  offered  by  the 
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following  outline  of  a  speech  employing  the  problem  tech- 
nique. This  type  of  outline  may  be  called  analytical,  for  it 
undertakes  an  analysis  of  the  problem  which  the  speaker 
chooses  to  discuss  with  his  audience.  Note  its  fundamental 
difference  in  method  of  organization  from  the  logical,  topi- 
cal, and  chronological  types  of  outlines  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Chapter  6.  The  difference,  you  will  note,  arises  from 
its  adherence  to  the  problem  technique. 

SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

Introduction 

I.  There  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  school  spirit  among 
the  students  of  Blank  College. 

A.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  attitude  of  the  stu- 
dents 

1.  Toward  athletic  contests, 

2.  At  social  functions,  and 

3.  In  the  class  rooms. 

B.  It  is  a  subject  of  frequent  and  unfavorable 
comment. 

II.  The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 

A.  It  plainly  lies  in  a  fundamental  lack  of  loy- 
alty on  the  part  of  the  students  toward  their 
alma  mater. 

B.  There  is  no  other  adequate  explanation. 

Discussion 

I.  There  are  many  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  as 

A.  We  might  merely  accept  the  situation  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

B.  We  might  shame  the  students  by  presenting 
evidence  of  the  strong  school  spirit  at  rival 
institutions. 

C.  We  might  point  out  to  the  students  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  love  and  support  their  school. 

D.  We  might  offer  prizes  to  organizations  on  the 
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campus    whose    members    demonstrate    the 
most  school  spirit. 
E.  We  might  try  to  make  the  students'  school 
life  so  attractive  and  worth  while  that  they 
will   spontaneously  respond  with  increased 
loyalty. 
II.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  each  one 
of  these  proposals. 

A.  School  spirit  is  not  the  fundamental  goal  of 
education. 

A'.  But  it  does  add  much  to  the  pleasures  and 
benefits  of  school  life. 

B.  The  strong  motive  power  of  competition  is 
well  recognized. 

B'.  But  it  would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  morale  of  the  students  to  be  told  that 
other  schools  are  notably  superior  to  theirs. 

C.  It  could  easily  be  demonstrated  that  the  stu- 
dents get  much  more  value  from  the  school 
than  they  actually  pay  for  in  cash. 

C.  But  love  and  loyalty  cannot  be  commanded 
as  a  dutiful  payment  for  financial  obliga- 
tions. 

D.  Surely  the  campus  organizations  have  a 
great  influence  over  the  attitudes  of  their 
members. 

D'.  But  the  proposed  competition  would 
deepen  the  intra-organizational  rivalries  and 
thus  still  further  weaken  the  common  bond 
of  loyalty  toward  the  school. 

E.  Improving  and  brightening  the  life  of  the 
school  would  be  difficult  and  slow,  and  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  students  do  not  de- 
serve any  better  educational  facilities,  since 
they  don't  appreciate  what  they  have. 

E'.  But  these  points  are  offset  by  the  facts  that 

1.  The  best  way  to  win  loyalty  is  by  dem- 
onstrating it,  and 

2.  The  difficulty  and  slowness  of  the  task 
are  immaterial  in  view  of  the  eventual 
certainty  of  the  result. 
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Conclusion 

I.  We  ought  to  act  upon  the  last  suggestion,  for 

A.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  favors  it,  and 

B.  We  can  later  incorporate  other  plans  if  they 
prove  desirable. 


CONCLUSION 

The  problem  technique  is  a  psychological  method,  based  on 
Dewey's  thought  formula.  By  means  of  this  technique  the 
speaker  can  present  his  subject  to  an  audience  in  essentially 
the  same  form  in  which  real  problems  are  considered  as  they 
arise  in  the  course  of  our  ordinary  living.  The  great  advan- 
tages are  (1)  the  naturalness  of  the  method,  and  (2)  the  in- 
creased confidence  of  the  audience  in  the  speaker's  proposal, 
since  it  sees  how  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion.  The  general 
form  of  the  problem  technique  is  the  presentation  and 
analysis  of  a  problem,  the  presentation  and  evaluation  of  a 
series  of  solutions,  and  the  elimination  of  all  solutions  except 
the  one  which  the  speaker  has  found  to  be  the  right  one. 
Within  this  general  form,  however,  it  may  vary  consider- 
ably—as to  the  relative  time  given  to  each  step,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  number  of  suggested  solutions.  The  problem 
technique  is  chiefly  useful  for  speeches  to  persuade  or  to 
convince. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Select  a  subject  for  a  persuasive  speech  on  a  topic  in  which 
both  you  and  your  student  audience  will  be  interested.  Prepare 
a  speech  on  it,  using  the  problem  technique  as  your  basic  speech 
plan.  Begin  by  showing  why  there  is  need  for  some  action  to  be 
taken;  then  suggest  all  of  the  possible  kinds  of  action  which 
might  be  taken  to  remedy  the  situation;  consider  each  of  the 
remedies  you  have  suggested,  and  eliminate  them  one  by  one 
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until  the  "true"  solution  alone  remains.  Then  demonstrate  how 
adequately  it  will  serve  to  solve  the  problem. 

2.  Read  the  speech  by  Bernard  Baruch  on  "The  Present 
Morass."  You  will  find  it  in  Vital  Speeches,  IV  (March  15,  1938), 
pp.  322-325. 

3.  Read  Woodrow  Wilson's  Address  to  Congress,  April  2,  1917, 
declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists.  Show  how  he  uses  the  prob- 
lem technique.  What  "felt  difficulty"  did  he  analyze?  What  three 
possible  solutions  does  he  propose?  Why  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  dispose  of  two  of  his  suggested  solutions  with  very  little  con- 
sideration? Was  he  warranted  in  giving  extensive  consideration 
to  his  third  proposal? 

You  will  find  President  Wilson's  speech  in  a  volume  entitled 
War  Addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  pp.  32-45. 

4.  Hear  a  persuasive  speech.  What  was  the  speaker's  pur- 
pose? Did  he  make  clear  a  problem  which  needed  to  be  solved? 
What  solution  did  he  present?  By  what  arguments  did  he  sup- 
port his  solution?  Did  he  fairly  consider  other  possible  solutions? 
Outline  a  speech  of  your  own  upon  his  subject,  using  the  prob- 
lem technique  as  your  method  of  organization.  Comment  on  the 
relative  values  of  the  problem  technique  and  the  method  of  di- 
rect argumentation  for  the  particular  subject  of  this  speech. 

5.  Read  John  Dewey's  How  We  Think  (Heath,  1910).  Mr. 
Dewey's  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  provides  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  the  use  of  the  problem  technique. 


Chapter  9 

BASIC  ELEMENTS  OF  SPEECH  STYLE 


To  some  people  "style"  at  once  suggests  distinction  and  ex- 
cellence. The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  when  we  say  of  a 
certain  car,  article  of  clothing,  or  piece  of  literature,  "It  has 
style."  Others  think  of  style  as  an  element  that  is  added  to  the 
writer's  or  speaker's  thought.  With  this  concept  one  might 
say,  "He  wrote  his  speech  out,  then  polished  and  refined  it." 
Another  point  of  view  is  that  expressed  by  Buffon,  when  he 
said,  "Style  is  the  man  himself."  According  to  this  theory, 
style  consists  of  the  evidence  of  the  speaker's  own  personality 
in  what  he  says.  It  is  the  impress  of  the  man  on  his  work.  An 
encyclopaedia  article  or  dictionary  definition  would  have  lit- 
tle or  no  style;  a  personal  essay  or  a  lyric  poem  would  have 
a  great  deal.  Others  think  of  style  as  the  "manner  of  express- 
ing thought  in  language."  With  this  aspect  in  mind,  we 
might  describe  different  styles  with  such  adjectives  as  "plain," 
"forceful,"  "ornamental,"  "exalted,"  "sensuous,"  "abstract," 
"clear,"  or  "involved."  Finally,  style  may  be  considered  as 
the  communicative  quality  with  which  the  speaker's  thoughts 
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are  invested.  In  this  sense,  the  speaker's  style  may  be  iden- 
tified as  "direct,"  "personal,"  "commanding,"  "stimulating," 
or  "conversational." 

Among  these  five  theories  as  to  what  constitutes  style,  the 
speaker  may  well  dismiss  the  first  two  from  serious  considera- 
tion. Good  style  certainly  possesses  distinction  and  excellence, 
but  there  is  bad  style  as  well  as  good.  Style  runs  the  whole 
gamut  of  expression,  from  the  worst  means  to  the  best.  This 
attitude  toward  style  necessarily  rules  out  the  second  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  listed.  It  may  frequently  happen  that 
a  speaker  writes  out  a  speech  or  a  part  of  it,  and  then  polishes 
and  refines  his  wording.  This  process,  however,  does  not  add 
style  to  his  composition,  but  simply  changes  and  presumably 
improves  the  style.  As  for  the  remaining  three  theories,  they 
all  possess  elements  of  truth,  but  none  is  complete  in  itself. 
Style  is  the  man,  style  is  an  expression  of  the  thought,  and 
style  is  a  communicative  quality,  all  at  once.  Hence,  the  three 
points  of  view  from  which  the  beginning  speaker  must  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  developing  his  speech  style  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The    style    should    conform    to    and    express    the 
thought. 

2.  The  style  should  conform  to  and  reveal  the  speaker. 

3.  The   style   should   conform   to   and   influence   the 
audience. 


SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN  STYLE 

Style  that  is  good  for  writing  might  be  bad  for  speaking.  But 
there  is  no  one  universal  standard  of  excellence  for  either. 
There  are  occasions  when  formal  writing  and  formal  speak- 
ing are  appropriate;  and  there  are  occasions  when  the  fa- 
miliar, colloquial  style  is  better  for  both  forms  of  expression. 
When  the  purposes  of  the  writer  and  the  speaker  are  similar, 
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their  stylistic  qualities  may  differ  only  slightly.  Both  will  wish 
to  be  clear,  emphatic,  attractive,  and  unobtrusive.  Any  style, 
anywhere,  which  draws  attention  to  its  tricks,  mannerisms, 
and  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  is  bad.  To  this  extent,  the 
styles  used  for  writing  and  speaking  are  the  same.  Both  are  at 
their  best  when  they  serve  as  the  most  effective  medium  of 
communication  between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  the 
writer  and  the  reader.  But  granted  this  basic  similarity,  there 
remain  several  significant  differences. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  differences  is  the 
greater  demand  upon  the  speaker  to  be  direct  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  thoughts  to  his  immediate  audience.  Whereas  the 
writer  sends  his  message  broadcast  for  whoever  might  wish  to 
read,  the  speaker  normally  addresses  himself  to  a  body  of 
auditors  directly  before  him.  He  should  shape  his  remarks  to 
fit  their  capabilities,  interests,  and  habitual  modes  of  thought. 
He  should  also  establish  a  direct  and  personal  relationship 
with  his  audience.  To  do  this,  the  speaker  will  make  much 
greater  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  than  does  the  writer. 
"I,"  "you,"  and  "we";  "mine,"  "yours,"  and  "ours,"  should 
occur  frequently  in  his  speech. 

This  communicative  quality  will  be  heightened  by  the 
use  of  frequent  questions.  The  questions  used  may  be  of  two 
types,  direct  or  rhetorical.  The  direct  question  calls  for  an 
answer,  and  is  answered  forthwith  by  the  speaker.  Thus  he 
may  ask  in  a  speech  on  the  tariff,  "What  is  the  situation  in 
regard  to  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  butter,  and  other  products 
of  the  farm?"  and  proceed  immediately  to  answer  his  own 
query.  A  rhetorical  question,  on  the  contrary,  needs  no  an- 
swer. When  a  speaker  asks  his  audience,  "Do  you  want  to 
sanction  murder?  Are  you  willing  to  see  women  and  children 
slaughtered  without  a  chance  of  escape?  Or  do  you  believe 
with  me  that  the  bombing  of  civilians  in  time  of  war  should 
be  strongly  condemned?"  he  is  only  stating  common  beliefs 
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in  a  form  which  will  stir  up  the  greatest  interest  and  response 
from  his  audience. 

To  heighten  further  the  communicative  quality  of  his 
speech,  the  speaker  will  tend  to  use  more  exclamatory  and 
imperative  sentences  than  do  most  writers.  For  this  same  pur- 
pose, he  should  make  frequent  use  of  such  connecting  phrases 
as:  "You  may  recall,"  "I  am  sure  it  is  no  news  to  you,"  "You 
know  from  your  own  experience,"  and  "Check  me  if  I  am 
wrong  in  this."  Such  simple  devices  as  these,  when  used  lib- 
erally, give  to  a  speech  a  directness  of  application  to  its  audi- 
ence which  writing  cannot  attain. 

Speech  style  differs  from  written  style  in  one  other  notable 
respect,  namely,  that  it  must  be  instantly  understood.  Read- 
ers can,  if  they  wish,  turn  back  and  reread,  but  listeners  have 
no  such  opportunity.  Hence,  the  speaker  must  be  particu- 
larly careful  that  what  he  says  is  crystal  clear.  Complex  ideas 
must  be  reduced  to  a  relatively  simple  form,  abstractions 
must  be  translated  into  concrete  expressions.  The  main 
points  must  be  emphasized  and  repeated  until  they  stand  out 
inescapably  from  the  body  of  the  speech.  Whenever  the 
speech  subject  is  necessarily  complex,  it  is  well  to  follow  the 
old  rule:  in  the  introduction  tell  the  audience  what  you  are 
going  to  say;  in  the  body  say  it  as  clearly  and  emphatically  as 
you  can;  and  in  the  conclusion  point  out  again  what  your 
essential  meaning  is. 


THE  THREE  IMMUTABLE  LAWS 

There  are  three  laws  of  composition  so  fundamental  that 
they  must  be  applied  as  standards  in  the  judgment  of  any 
composition.  These  are  the  familiar  requirements  of  unity, 
coherence,  and  emphasis.  Each  has  an  essential  role  to  play 
in  the  construction  of  a  speech. 
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Unity.  There  are  two  causes  which  may  lead  to  a  lack  of 
unity  in  a  speech:  first,  the  speaker  himself  may  not  know 
what  his  purpose  is;  second,  he  may  not  have  given  enough 
attention  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  everything  which  does  not 
bear  upon  his  central  purpose.  In  either  case  the  remedy  is 
the  same.  Never  give  a  speech  until  you  have  strictly  exam- 
ined the  utility  of  every  part  of  it  to  achieve  the  goal  that  is 
being  sought.  For  this  purpose  the  use  of  an  outline  is  in- 
valuable. The  following  form  is  an  illustration  of  its  use: 

Speech  purpose:  (Should  be  clearly  stated). 

Introduction 

(How  well  does  this  lead  into  the  subject  to  be  discussed?) 

Discussion 

I.  First  main  idea. 

(Does  it  aim  directly  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose?) 

A.  "|       (Is  this  material  strictly  confined  to  its  func- 

1.         L      tion   of  supporting  and   illustrating   the   first 

a.  J      main  idea?) 

II.  Second  main  idea. 

(Does  this,  too,  bear  directly  upon  the  speech  purpose? 

A.  "1 

(Are  these  sub-points  strictly  relevant  to  the 

second  main  idea?) 


1. 
a. 


Conclusion 

(Does  it  emphasize,  apply,  or  appeal  for  the  application  of  the 
purpose?) 

If  the  function  of  the  outline  is  carefully  observed,  the 
speaker  may  be  sure  that  his  speech  will  be  unified.  But  if  he 
follows  the  hit-or-miss  method  of  putting  into  his  outline 
everything  which  occurs  to  him  as  being  interesting,  or  per- 
tinent merely  to  the  subject  (and  not  also  to  the  purpose), 
the  speech  will  almost  certainly  be  rambling  and  lacking  in 
unity. 
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Coherence.  The  problem  of  coherence  is  one  of  working 
out  smooth  transitions  between  the  various  parts  of  a  speech. 
It  is  possible  that  a  well-unified  speech  may  lack  coherence, 
and  it  is  also  possible  that  a  speech  lacking  in  unity  may  be 
made  coherent.  The  psychological  "law  of  association"  shows 
the  principle  of  coherence  at  its  worst.  According  to  this  law, 
one  idea  in  the  mind  invariably  suggests  another,  which  may 
be  only  superficially  connected  with  it.  Thus  "red"  may  sug- 
gest "black,"  and  "black"  suggests  "coffin, "  which  in  turn 
suggests  "flowers,"  and  so  on.  Some  speeches  sound  as  though 
they  were  composed  strictly  according  to  the  law  of  associa- 
tion. 

Others  sound  as  though  the  speaker's  ideas  were  completely 
disconnected  in  his  own  mind.  Topic  follows  topic  in  jerky 
sequence,  with  no  apparent  connection  whatsoever.  Natu- 
rally, both  of  these  errors  ought  to  be  sedulously  avoided. 
Coherence  should  always  be  strictly  subordinated  to  unity. 
First  of  all,  the  speech  should  be  planned  to  develop  a  unified 
body  of  material  in  support  of  the  speaker's  purpose.  Only 
after  that  has  been  done  should  the  ideas  be  connected  so 
that  they  will  fit  snugly  and  smoothly  together. 

Coherence  results  first  of  all  from  the  relationship  of  the 
ideas  to  each  other.  If  they  are  properly  chronological,  they 
should  be  so  arranged;  if  logical,  they  should  be  stated  in 
their  logical  order.  After  this  arrangement  has  been  worked 
out,  the  various  materials  of  the  speech  should  be  linked  to- 
gether with  transitional  words  and  phrases,  such  as  neverthe- 
less, consequently,  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  the  next  day, 
as  we  have  seen.  With  these  two  simple  devices,  any  speech 
which  is  unified  may  easily  be  rendered  coherent.  Without 
them  the  speaker's  mind  will  seem  to  his  audience  to  be 
jumping  around  like  the  random  hops  of  a  grasshopper. 

Emphasis.  The  necessity  for  emphasis  of  a  speaker's  main 
ideas  should  be  clear.  H.  E.  Jones,  in  Experimental  Studies 
of  College  Teaching,  has  reported  on  a  series  of  careful  ex- 
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periments  with  typical  college  students  which  shows  that  a 
week  after  a  classroom  lecture  has  been  given,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  it  will  have  been  forgotten.  Probably  most  audi- 
ences, not  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  a  final  examination, 
forget  the  speeches  they  hear  even  more  rapidly  and  more 
completely.  The  speaker  must  therefore  emphasize  his  main 
points  so  strongly  that  they  will  be  the  parts  of  the  speech 
that  are  most  clearly  remembered. 

Of  many  speeches  only  the  "trimmings"— the  jokes  and 
illustrative  stories— are  remembered  by  the  audience.  They 
are  perhaps  the  only  parts  interesting  or  vivid  enough  to 
make  a  real  impression.  When  this  is  so,  the  speaker  has  ob- 
viously failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  speech. 

How  to  get  the  attention  of  the  audience  tenaciously  fas- 
tened upon  the  main  ideas  of  the  speech  was  the  subject  of 
an  investigation  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy ,  by  A.  T.  Jersild.*  He  found  that  repetition  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  means  of  emphasis.  If  an  idea  is  clearly  stated 
and  repeated  three,  four,  or  five  times  throughout  the  course 
of  a  speech,  it  has  its  maximum  chance  of  being  remembered. 
Jersild  found  that  the  next  most  effective  means  of  emphasis 
was  such  a  verbal  device  as  the  statement,  "Now  get  this," 
used  in  introducing  the  idea.  He  likewise  found  that  the  first 
idea  expressed  had  a  large  chance  of  being  remembered.  The 
conclusion  of  the  speech  is  also  an  emphatic  position,  though 
not  so  emphatic  as  the  beginning.  But  the  most  significant 
point  of  his  study  was  the  exceedingly  important  role  played 
by  repetition.  It  appears  that  if  a  speaker  wants  his  idea  to  be 
retained  by  his  audience,  he  must  state  it  over  and  over  again, 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms. 

Unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  are  of  vital  importance  in 
a  speech.  They  might  be  likened  to  the  three  sides  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  with  unity  forming  the  base,  and  coherence 
and  emphasis  forming  the  two  sides.  The  relation  of  coher- 

*  "Modes  of  Emphasis  in  Public  Speaking,"  December,  1928. 
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ence  to  unity  has  already  been  commented  upon.  Emphasis 
is  almost  as  closely  related.  A  speech  that  is  strictly  unified 
"points"  all  of  its  materials  toward  the  conclusion  which  the 
audience  is  expected  to  reach.  This  method  of  organization 
inevitably  emphasizes  the  important  parts  of  the  speech  and 
subordinates  the  rest.  Thus  the  three  immutable  laws  are  so 


Unity 


closely  united  that  a  weakness  in  one  results  in  a  weakness 
in  the  others.  Similarly,  if  one  of  these  laws  is  especially  well 
worked  out,  both  of  the  others  benefit.  A  speech  in  which  the 
main  ideas  are  properly  emphasized,  for  instance,  will  almost 
inevitably  be  unified  and  coherent. 


THE  MARKS  OF  GOOD  SPEECH  STYLE 

There  are  five  qualities  which  distinguish  good  speech  style, 
five  qualities  which  the  beginning  speaker  may  well  incor- 
porate into  his  own  speeches.  These  are  the  qualities  of  clear- 
ness, vividness,  force,  economy,  and  beauty.  There  is  some 
inevitable  overlapping  among  these,  and  they  are  somewhat 
interdependent.  Thus,  economy  and  vividness  contribute  to 
force,  and  clearness  and  vividness  to  beauty.  Nevertheless, 
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each  of  these  qualities  has  a  distinct  role  to  perform  in  mak- 
ing a  speech  effective,  and  it  is  a  convenience  to  the  speaker 
to  center  his  attention  upon  them  one  by  one. 

The  speech  should  first  of  all  be  clear.  When  that  virtue 
has  been  developed,  vividness  should  be  sought— then  force 
and  economy,  and  last,  but  not  to  be  neglected,  beauty.  If  a 
speaker  cannot  hope  to  achieve  every  one  of  these  marks  of 
good  style,  he  may  attempt  to  develop  as  many  of  them  as  he 
can,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  He  will  find  that 
as  each  one  is  achieved,  it  assists  materially  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  of  those  that  remain.  Thus  the  task  becomes  pro- 
gressively easier  when  it  is  undertaken  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner. 

Clearness.  The  speaker's  first  duty  is  to  understand  clearly, 
himself,  exactly  what  it  is  that  he  wishes  to  say  to  his  audi- 
ence; and  his  second  duty  is  to  find  the  means  of  making  his 
ideas  clear  to  his  hearers.  Clarity  is  achieved  by  definition, 
classification,  illustration,  the  use  of  specific  examples,  com- 
parison, contrast,  and  analogy.  Most  of  these  devices  are  fully 
discussed  in  other  connections,  and  they  need  be  only  briefly 
described  here. 

Definition  is  a  clear  and  precise  description  of  an  object  or 
idea,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others. 

Classification  is  an  orderly  and  systematic  grouping  of  ma- 
terials according  to  one  definite  principle.  Thus  objects  may 
be  classified  according  to  their  color,  size,  shape,  use,  or  sub- 
stance. 

An  illustration  is  an  imaginary  incident  described  to  show 
how  the  speaker  believes  his  idea  would  work  in  practice. 
"For  instance,"  he  might  say,  "let  us  see  how  the  plan  of 
socialized  medicine  would  affect  a  typical  family.  .  .  ." 

A  specific  example  is  an  actual  incident  showing  how  the 
speaker's  plan  really  worked,  when  it  has  been  tried:  "I  say 
a  free  people  cannot  be  conquered.  Look  at  Switzerland,  for 
example." 
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Comparison  and  contrast,  frequently  used  together,  are 
valuable  especially  when  the  speaker's  subject  is  unfamiliar 
to  the  audience. 

An  analogy  is  the  demonstration  of  an  essential  point  of 
similarity  in  some  one  attribute  between  objects  which  are 
otherwise  different.  When  Emerson,  in  speaking  of  the  art  of 
oratory,  said,  "Him  we  call  an  artist,  who  shall  play  on  an 
assembly  of  men  as  a  master  on  the  keys  of  a  piano,"  he 
touched  upon  the  one  aspect  which  these  two  very  different 
artists  have  in  common.  Argument  by  analogy  is  dangerous, 
but  analogy  is  a  valuable  tool  when  used  strictly  for  the  sake 
of  clear  exposition. 

Vividness.  The  power  to  divest  thoughts  of  their  drab 
matter-of-factness,  and  to  make  them  stand  out  in  sharp, 
clear  relief,  is  the  power  of  vividness.  Metaphors,  similes, 
dialogue,  epigrams,  and  freshness  of  phrasing  are  the  means 
by  which  this  quality  of  style  is  achieved.  These  cannot  be 
produced  mechanically;  they  require  all  of  the  originality 
and  imagination  which  the  speaker  possesses.  The  speaker 
should  cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking  of  every  speech  subject 
in  pictorial  and  striking  terms.  When  it  is  vivid  in  the 
speaker's  mind,  it  will  be  vivid  in  his  expression. 

A  simile  is  a  comparison  which  uses  comparative  terms: 
"Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  church  of  God"  or  "His  eyes 
are  like  pits  of  burning  fire." 

A  metaphor  is  a  telescoped  simile,  with  the  comparative 
terms  omitted.  Thus,  Burke  used  a  metaphor  to  describe  the 
condition  of  Spain  in  his  time.  "What  can  we  expect  from 
her?"  he  asked— "mighty  indeed,  but  unwieldy:  vast  in 
bulk,  but  inert  in  spirit,  a  whale  stranded  upon  the  seashore 
of  Europe." 

Dialogue  introduced  into  a  speech  is  an  excellent  device 
for  dramatizing  it.  Two  fine  examples  will  show  how  effec- 
tively it  may  be  used.  The  first  is  from  the  conclusion  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  sermon,  "The  Love  of  God." 
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When  I  come  up  before  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say 
all  aglow,  "My  Lord  and  my  God,"  will  he  turn  to  me 
and  say:  "You  did  not  come  up  the  right  road  ...  go 
down"?  I,  to  the  face  of  Jehovah,  will  stand  and  say: 
"God!  I  won't  go  to  hell;  I  will  go  to  heaven;  I  love 
Thee.  Now  damn  me  if  Thou  canst.  I  love  Thee." 
And  God  shall  say,  and  the  heavens  flame  with  double 
and  triple  rainbows,  and  echo  with  joy:  "Dost  thou 
love?  Enter  in  and  be  blessed  forever."  Let  us  pray. 

The  other  example  is  from  the  Victory  Dinner  speech  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  March  4,  1937: 

A  few  days  ago  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress 
came  to  see  me  to  talk  about  national  problems  in 
general  and  about  the  problems  of  the  judiciary  in 
particular. 

And  I  said  to  him:  "John,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  is  very  personal  to  me— something  that  you 
have  a  right  to  hear  from  my  own  lips.  I  have  a  great 
ambition  in  life." 

My  friend  pricked  up  his  ears. 

I  went  on:  "I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  having 
twice  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States  by 
very  large  majorities.  I  have  an  even  greater  ambi- 
tion." 

By  this  time  my  friend  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair. 

I  continued:  "John,"  I  said,  "my  ambition  relates  to 
January  20,  1941." 

And  I  could  feel  just  what  horrid  thoughts  my 
friend  was  thinking. 

And  so  in  order  to  relieve  his  anxiety  I  went  on  to 
say: 

"My  great  ambition  on  January  20,  1941,  is  to  turn 
over  the  desk  and  chair  in  the  White  House— this 
desk  and  chair— to  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be, 
with  the  assurance  that  I  am  at  the  same  time  turning 
over  to  him  as  President  a  nation  intact,  a  nation  at 
peace,  a  nation  prosperous,  a  nation  clear  in  its  knowl- 
edge of  what  powers  it  has  to  serve  its  own  citizens, 
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a  nation  that  is  in  a  position  to  use  those  powers  to 
the  full  in  order  to  move  forward  steadily  to  meet  the 
modern  needs  of  humanity— a  nation  which  has  thus 
proved  that  the  democratic  form  and  methods  of  na- 
tional government  can  and  will  succeed." 

Epigrams  are  brief,  pungent,  and  unexpected  in  the  turn 
which  they  give  to  an  idea.  "Life  is  an  imitation  of  litera- 
ture." "Language  is  the  art  of  concealing  thought."  "His  con- 
versation is  as  stale  as  yesterday's  newspaper." 

Freshness  of  phrasing  is  secured  in  part  by  avoiding  trite- 
ness. It  is  good  practice  to  take  a  series  of  trite  phrases,  and 
to  give  the  ideas  they  contain  fresh,  striking,  and  original 
expression.  See  how  vivid  you  can  make  the  following  ideas, 
by  rephrasing  them: 


Sad  but  true. 

Poor  but  honest. 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

Too  good  to  be  true. 

Better  late  than  never. 

The  fair  sex. 

The  depths  of  despair. 

Method  in  his  madness. 

At  one  fell  swoop. 

The  inner  man. 

The  irony  of  fate. 

A  lame  excuse. 


Silence  reigned. 

The  manly  art  of  self-defense. 
More  truth  than  poetry. 
Last  but  not  least. 
A  long-felt  need. 
Each  and  every  one. 
More  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. 
Nipped  in  the  bud. 
Beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
In  this  day  and  age. 
Hale  and  hearty 


Force.  Good  style  penetrates.  It  strikes  through  barriers  of 
indifference,  and  makes  an  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 
Force  is  largely  a  product  of  delivery,  but  it  also  needs  to 
have  a  basis  in  the  style  of  the  speech.  The  most  forceful  ele- 
ments of  style  are  compactness,  repetition,  climax,  and  sur- 
prise. 

Compactness  consists  of  short,  simple,  unamplified  sen- 
tences. Patrick  Henry's  "Liberty  or  Death"  speech  is  a  model 
of  forceful  address.  It  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  the  stac- 
cato  style,   with   the  sentences   coming  in   successive   short, 
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sharp  thrusts.  The  average  sentence  length  for  the  entire 
speech  is  only  sixteen  and  a  half  words.  But  this  does  not 
begin  to  reveal  the  actual  extent  of  the  speech's  compact- 
ness, for  almost  every  sentence  is  divided  into  a  succession  of 
very  brief,  self-contained  clauses.  Thus  one  sentence  runs, 
"We  have  petitioned;  we  have  remonstrated;  we  have  sup- 
plicated. ..."  Speech  style  like  this  has  the  force  of  a  trip 
hammer.  The  speaker's  ideas  become  blows  which  fall  so 
rapidly  that  they  can  scarcely  be  resisted. 

Repetition  is  a  valuable  device  which  has  already  been 
discussed  as  the  most  effective  means  of  emphasis.  That  it  is 
also  valuable  as  an  agency  for  achieving  forcefulness  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  on  August 
14,  1936: 

I  have  seen  war.  I  have  seen  war  on  land  and  sea. 
I  have  seen  blood  running  from  the  wounded.  I  have 
seen  men  coughing  out  their  gassed  lungs.  I  have  seen 
the  dead  in  the  mud.  I  have  seen  cities  destroyed.  I 
have  seen  children  starving.  I  have  seen  the  agonies 
of  mothers  and  wives.  I  hate  war!  I  have  passed  un- 
numbered hours,  I  shall  pass  unnumbered  hours, 
thinking  and  planning  how  war  may  be  kept  from 
this  nation. 

The  strength  and  force  which  may  be  given  to  an  idea  by 
investing  it  with  a  quality  of  surprise  and  unexpectedness 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  a  paragraph  taken  from  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan's  popular  lecture,  "The  Price  of  a  Soul."  Bryan 
asks:  How  much  money  can  a  man  honestly  earn  in  a  life- 
time? Can  he  earn  as  much  as  a  million  dollars?  Or  five  hun- 
dred million?  Here  is  his  answer: 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  a  man  can  earn  five  hun- 
dred million,  but  I  believe  that  men  have  earned  it. 
I  believe  that  Thomas  Jefferson  earned  more  than  five 
hundred  millions.  The  service  that  he  rendered  to  the 
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world  was  of  such  great  value  that  had  he  collected 
for  it  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  he  would  not 
have  been  overpaid.  I  believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
earned  more  than  five  hundred  millions,  and  I  could 
go  back  through  history,  and  give  you  the  name  of 
man  after  man  who  rendered  a  service  so  large  as  to 
entitle  him  to  collect  more  than  five  hundred  million 
from  society,  but  if  I  presented  a  list  containing  the 
name  of  every  man  who,  since  time  began,  earned  such 
an  enormous  sum,  one  thing  would  be  true  of  all  of 
them,  namely:  that  in  not  a  single  case  did  the  man 
collect  the  full  amount.  The  men  who  have  earned 
five  million  dollars  have  been  so  busy  earning  it  that 
they  have  not  had  time  to  collect  it;  and  the  men  who 
have  collected  five  hundred  million  have  been  so  busy 
collecting  it  that  they  have  not  had  time  to  earn  it. 

Climax  implies  a  building  up  toward  a  conclusion,  either 
through  suspense,  or  through  the  increasing  importance  of 
what  is  said.  Its  forcefulness  results  from  its  effectiveness  in 
drawing  and  holding  the  attention  of  the  audience  at  a  more 
and  more  intense  pitch.  Sometimes  this  climax  can  be 
achieved  in  a  short  space,  as  in  the  celebrated  passage  from 
Cicero's  condemnation  of  Verres:  "It  is  an  outrage  to  bind  a 
Roman  citizen;  to  scourge  him  is  an  atrocious  crime;  to  put 
him  to  death  is  almost  parricide;  but  to  crucify  him— what 
shall  I  call  it?" 

Usually,  however,  the  element  of  climax  must  be  inter- 
woven through  the  entire  speech.  It  may  result  from  an 
obvious  "pointing"  of  everything  that  is  said  to  some  conclu- 
sion which  is  yet  to  follow.  It  may  arise  from  an  increasing 
intensity  in  the  speech,  or  from  the  emotional  force  which 
it  gradually  accumulates.  Note  how  carefully  the  following 
speech,  written  by  a  student  speaker,  builds  up  to  its  cli- 
mactic conclusion.  List  the  various  devices  by  means  of  which 
this  result  is  accomplished. 
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THE  MAN  WHOM  NOBODY  PRAISED 

Men  have  praised  Napoleon  because  the  gesture  of  his  hand 
could  move  the  armies  of  all  Europe;  they  have  raised  statues  to 
Danton  and  Robespierre  because  their  fiery  eloquence  could 
break,  or  make,  a  nation;  they  have  written  epics  about  the  wild 
and  reckless  bravery  of  the  French  peasant,  who  hurled  himself 
first  upon  the  enthroned  power  of  the  dissolute  Bourbons,  then 
at  the  muskets  of  Europe's  finest  armies.  But  I  would  tell  you  of 
another  man  of  this  turbulent  Revolutionary  period  who  was  re- 
nowned for  none  of  these  feats.  Neither  was  he  a  great  scientist, 
nor  a  singer,  nor  entitled  in  any  way  to  posterity's  praise,  as  man- 
kind would  dole  it  out.  In  an  age  of  heroes  and  super-men,  he 
was  the  man  whom  nobody  praised. 

I  cannot  even  tell  you  his  name,  for  such  was  the  life  he  lived 
that  no  memory  of  him  could  be  preserved.  If  you  must  have  a 
name,  I  ask  you  to  walk  through  the  ivy-grown  cemetery  of  some 
quiet  country-side  far  removed  from  Paris,  and  there,  amid  the 
mouldering  headstones  of  graves  of  ancient  date,  choose  one  of 
simple  form,  and  bare  of  ornament.  Pick  out  the  broken,  almost 
obscured  letters  on  that  stone,  and  have  them  struck  on  a  medal 
of  dull  bronze.  Carry  that  medal  to  your  home  and  fix  it  on  the 
mantel-piece  above  your  fireplace,  that  your  family  life  may  cen- 
ter around  that  name  as  the  home  life  of  the  ancient  Romans 
centered  about  the  daily  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  household 
gods.  For  that  name  will  represent  the  noblest  life  to  which  man 
can  aspire. 

Let  us  call  it  Gaston  Lefarge;  the  man  a  simple  peasant  of  the 
Provence  countryside.  Let  us  provide  him  with  a  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  a  small,  thatched  cottage,  with  a  vine  growing  over 
its  single  door.  Let  us  follow  him  as  he  goes,  in  simple  piety, 
twice  weekly,  to  the  little  village  church,  and  his  children  as  they 
daily  go  to  the  same  priest  for  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and 
learning  the  catechism.  Let  us  imagine  him  quietly  working  his 
tiny  field,  chatting  with  his  neighbors,  joining  in  the  regular  vil- 
lage meetings— yet  withdrawing  from  the  increasingly  sharp  de- 
bates—while the  storm  of  the  Revolution  gradually  rises  higher 
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and  higher  on  the  horizon,  and  the  great  French  Beast  paws  and 
mangles  the  last  of  the  senile  Bourbons. 

The  Terror  inflames  the  hearts  of  his  neighbors.  The  drum 
beat  of  Napoleon  calls  them  to  battle,  to  conquest,  and  to  death. 
Austerlitz  arouses  them  to  frenzied  demonstrations  of  patriotism; 
Waterloo  humbles  them  in  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  restored 
Bourbons.  But  Gaston  Lefarge  hears  only  dim  echoes  of  the 
swirl  of  events,  and  continues  to  work  his  land. 

History  has  lamented  the  horror  of  the  Revolution,  while  ad- 
miring the  genius  of  its  promoters.  Historians  have  decried  the 
useless  violence  and  slaughter  of  Napoleon,  while  praising  his 
military  and  administrative  genius.  Mankind  has  leaned  upon, 
but  despised,  the  truer  genius  of  the  truer  man,  who  had  the 
courage,  amid  the  madness  of  the  age,  to  continue  living  his  life. 
Had  we  stuff  worthy  of  the  project,  we  should  carve  from  it  a 
magnificent  statue  of  this  man  who  was  not  the  greatest  of  the 
great,  nor  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  but,  much  better,  the  sanest 
of  the  sane,  Gaston  Lefarge,  the  Man  Whom  Nobody  Praised. 

Economy.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  which 
two  speakers  may  say  in  a  given  time.  One  may  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  point  which  he  wishes  to  make— explain,  support 
and  apply  it— and  be  on  to  another  idea,  while  the  other  is 
fumblingly  and  awkwardly  trying  to  get  his  thought  ex- 
pressed. Repetition,  elaboration,  and  illustration  are  all  valu- 
able devices,  but  they  should  be  kept  strictly  under  the 
speaker's  control.  They  must  be  used  to  achieve  his  purpose. 
A  speaker  should  not  let  himself  repeat  and  amplify  merely 
because  his  mind  is  empty  of  any  new  thought  to  express. 
That  style  is  the  best  which  requires  the  least  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  hearer  to  understand  what  is  said.  Be  economical 
of  your  audience's  time  and  energy.  Clearly,  vividly,  force- 
fully, and  concisely  set  forth  your  ideas.  "Brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit."  Avoid  useless  digressions.  Avoid  putting  anything 
into  your  speech  unless  it  serves  to  achieve  your  purpose. 
Words  not  readily  understood,  sentences  unduly  complex, 
and  any  mannerisms  of  expression  which  attract  the  audi- 
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ence's  attention  away  from  the  speaker's  meaning,  are  all 
enemies  of  economy  in  style.  The  economical  style  is  crisp, 
pointed,  and  direct,  and  it  progresses  steadily  and  without 
variation  toward  the  conclusion  which  the  speaker  desires  to 
reach. 

An  example  of  economical  style  is  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  campaign  speech  delivered  by  Herbert  Hoover  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  on  October  31, 
1932.  Note  how  crisply  the  facts  are  integrated,  how  con- 
cisely, yet  adequately,  they  are  interpreted,  and  how  defi- 
nitely they  are  woven  together  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
which  the  speaker  wishes  to  advance: 

Now,  if  we  look  back  over  the  last  generation  we 
find  that  the  number  of  our  families  and,  therefore, 
our  homes,  has  increased  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five 
million,  or  62  per  cent.  In  that  time  we  have  builded 
for  them  15,000,000  new  and  better  homes.  We  have 
equipped  20,000,000  homes  with  electricity;  thereby 
we  have  lifted  infinite  drudgery  from  women  and  men. 
The  barriers  of  time  and  space  have  been  swept  away. 
Life  has  been  made  freer,  the  intellectual  vision  of 
every  individual  has  been  expanded  by  the  installa- 
tion of  20,000,000  telephones,  12,000,000  radios,  and 
the  service  of  20,000,000  automobiles.  Our  cities  have 
been  made  magnificent  with  beautiful  buildings, 
parks,  and  playgrounds.  Our  countryside  has  been  knit 
together  with  splendid  roads.  We  have  increased  by 
twelve  times  the  use  of  electrical  power  and  thereby 
taken  sweat  from  the  backs  of  men.  In  this  broad 
sweep  real  wages  and  purchasing  power  of  men  and 
women  have  steadily  increased.  New  comforts  have 
steadily  come  to  them.  The  hours  of  labor  have  de- 
creased, the  12-hour  day  has  disappeared,  even  the 
9-hour  day  has  almost  gone.  We  are  now  advancing 
the  5-day  week.  The  portals  of  opportunity  to  our  chil- 
dren have  ever  widened.  While  our  population  grew 
by  but  62  per  cent,  we  have  increased  the  number  of 
children  in  high  schools  by  700  per  cent,  those  in  insti- 
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tutions  of  higher  learning  by  300  per  cent.  With  all 
our  spending,  we  multiplied  by  six  times  the  savings 
in  our  banks  and  in  our  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. We  multiplied  by  1,200  per  cent  the  amount  of 
our  life  insurance.  With  the  enlargement  of  our  lei- 
sure we  have  come  to  a  fuller  life;  we  gained  new 
visions  of  hope,  we  more  nearly  realize  our  national 
aspirations  and  give  increasing  scope  to  the  creative 
power  of  every  individual  and  expansion  of  every 
man's  mind. 

Beauty.  For  some  kinds  of  speaking  a  beautiful  style  is 
greatly  to  be  desired;  for  others  it  is  of  little  importance.  No 
speech,  be  it  delivered  at  a  pep  rally  or  a  salesmen's  conven- 
tion, would  suffer  from  being  attractively  phrased,  but  it  is 
generally  the  speeches  designed  to  impress  which  make 
beauty  one  of  their  stylistic  goals.  The  stylistic  elements 
which  contribute  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  speech  are  not 
absolutely  definable,  but  special  attention  is  merited  by  the 
pictorial,  rhythmic,  and  musical  qualities. 

The  pictorial  includes  similes,  metaphors,  illustrations, 
and  examples,  all  of  which  have  already  been  described.  This 
quality  of  pictorial  language  is  splendidly  illustrated  in  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  speeches,  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  In  that  speech,  as  in  all  of  his  teachings,  Jesus  was 
never  abstract  when  it  was  possible  to  be  concrete.  Note  how 
greatly  the  beauty  of  the  following  passages  is  enhanced  by 
the  prolific  use  of  imagery: 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better 
than  they?  .  .  .  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  rai- 
ment? Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin:  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  today  is,  and  tomorrow  is 
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cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you, 
O  ye  of  little  faith?  .  .  . 

Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock:  and  the  rains  de- 
scended, and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell  not:  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock.  And  everyone  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened 
unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand:  and  the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it 
fell:  and  great  was  the  fall  thereof. 

This  same  pictorial  quality  was  used  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan  when,  in  speaking  against  the  tariff,  he  warned,  "You 
cannot  send  a  dollar  laughing  down  into  the  pocket  of  one 
man,  unless  you  bring  it  up  crying  out  of  the  pocket  of  an- 
other." It  is  also  exemplified  in  the  sentences  with  which 
James  G.  Blaine  closed  his  eulogy  on  Garfield: 

With  a  wan,  fevered  face,  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cool- 
ing breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfully  upon  the  ocean's 
changing  wonders;  on  its  far  sails;  on  its  restless  waves, 
rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath  the  noon- 
day sun;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  arching  low  to 
the  horizon;  on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the 
stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic 
meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may 
know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  reced- 
ing world  he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a 
farther  shore  and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow 
the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning. 

Every  one  of  these  quotations  chosen  to  illustrate  the  pic- 
torial quality  is  also  an  example  of  the  rhythmical.  Speech 
rhythm  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  poetic  meter. 
Whereas  meter  is  based  upon  a  regular  succession  of  poetic 
feet  joined  into  a  definite  pattern  of  sound,  speech  rhythm 
is  based  upon  similar,  rather  than  identical,  sound  units. 
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Rhythm  is  provided  by  parallel  construction  in  sentences- 
balance,  antithesis,  and  phrases  in  series.  You  will  note  how 
filled  the  passages  that  have  just  been  quoted  are  with  par- 
allelisms. Their  sound  patterns  provide  a  rolling  splendor 
which  is  equally  far  from  its  two  extremes  of  the  prosaic  and 
of  singsong  regularity. 

Rhythm  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  musical  quality 
of  style,  but  there  are  some  other  considerations  of  conse- 
quence. A  speaker  should  avoid,  when  possible,  all  harsh,  dis- 
cordant combinations  of  sounds,  such  as  "the  short,  sharp 
sapling,"  and  "the  withered  wooden  whistle."  Some  discord- 
ant combinations,  such  as  "the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church," 
cannot,  of  course,  always  be  eliminated.  It  is  also  well  to 
avoid  riming  words  within  phrases  or  at  the  end  of  successive 
word  groups.  Such  statements  as  "the  proposition  of  the  op- 
position" are  distinctly  unpleasant.  Alliteration,  however,  is 
a  sound  effect  which  might,  with  caution,  be  well  used. 
Obviously  a  highly  alliterative  speech  would  be  ridiculous, 
but  a  moderate  use  of  alliteration  gives  to  a  speech  a  musical 
quality  that  is  pleasing  without  being  obtrusive.  Henry 
Drummond's  sermon,  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World," 
offers  a  good  example:  "To  love  abundantly  is  to  live  abun- 
dantly, and  to  love  forever  is  to  live  forever." 


THE  SPEAKER'S  VOCABULARY 

Speech  style  in  its  simplest  form,  when  reduced  to  the  very 
rudiments  of  expression,  must  begin  with  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual words.  And  it  is  by  gaining  a  mastery  of  words  that  the 
highest  excellencies  of  style  are  to  be  attained.  This  is  a  basic 
factor  of  style  upon  which  beginning  speakers  may  well  con- 
centrate a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  latest  unabridged  dic- 
tionaries include  definitions  of  some  600,000  terms.  This  in- 
dicates the  extent  of  meanings  which  our  language  is  capable 
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of  expressing.  Yet  the  reading  vocabulary  of  college  seniors  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  6,000  to  10,000  words.  Of  these 
only  a  small  part  are  sufficiently  well  mastered  to  be  readily 
usable.  In  an  investigation  of  words  used  in  private  corre- 
spondence, Ayers  found  a  total  of  only  2,000.  The  New  York 
Telephone  Company  recently  recorded  80,000  words  used 
by  subscribers  in  ordinary  telephone  conversations,  and 
found  a  total  vocabulary  of  only  2,040  words.  It  is  evident 
that  the  average  vocabulary  is  very  small.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
work  to  increase  it? 

There  are  at  least  five  very  good  reasons  why  a  speaker 
should  be  eager  to  increase  his  vocabulary.  These  are: 

1.  The  relationship  of  words  to  thought.  Some  psycholo- 
gists believe  that  thoughts  and  words  are  identical.  It  is  im- 
possible, they  say,  to  have  the  former  without  the  latter.  To 
increase  vocabulary  is  tantamount  to  increasing  thinking  ca- 
pacity. On  the  other  hand,  to  be  without  words  is,  in  reality, 
to  be  without  thoughts.  Thus  Max  Muller,  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language,  says:  "To  think  is  to  speak  low.  To 
speak  is  to  think  aloud."  Edward  Sapir,  in  Language,  declares 
that  "thought  is  nothing  but  language  denuded  of  its  out- 
ward garb."  Whether  or  not  this  rather  extreme  position  is 
correct,  it  is  undeniable  that  thoughts  need  words  for  their 
expression.  As  James  Stephens,  the  Irish  poet  and  short  story 
writer,  has  expressed  it:  "A  thought  is  a  real  thing,  and  words 
are  only  its  raiment,  but  a  thought  is  as  shy  as  a  virgin:  unless 
it  is  fittingly  appareled,  we  may  not  look  on  its  shadowy 
nakedness;  it  will  fly  from  us  and  only  return  again  in  the 
darkness,  crying  in  a  thin,  childish  voice  which  we  may  not 
comprehend  until,  with  aching  minds  listening  and  divining, 
we  at  last  fashion  for  it  those  symbols  which  are  its  protec- 
tion and  its  banner."  From  either  point  of  view  it  appears 
that  the  effectiveness  of  anyone's  thinking  is  seriously  handi- 
capped if  his  vocabulary  is  small. 
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2.  The  relationship  of  words  to  leadership.  "Give  me  the 
right  word  and  the  right  accent,"  wrote  Joseph  Conrad,  "and 
I  will  move  the  world."  Surely  the  right  word  is  a  powerful 
force.  Political  campaigns  are  won  with  catchwords;  mer- 
chandise is  sold  with  slogans;  audiences  are  moved  to  action 
by  the  right  combinations  of  words.  "He  who  can  phrase  it 
can  lead  it."  Almost  all  great  leaders  have  been  great  speak- 
ers. A  wide  vocabulary,  wisely  used,  commands  respect.  A 
leader  who  cannot  easily,  and  clearly,  and  fluently  express 
himself  is  a  rarity  indeed. 

3.  The  relationship  of  words  to  earning  capacity.  After 
testing  thousands  of  individuals  to  determine  the  causes  of 
variation  in  earning  capacity,  from  mill  workers  to  major 
executives,  Johnson  O'Connor,  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, reached  the  flat  conclusion  that  "An  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  exact  meanings  of  English  words  accom- 
panies outstanding  success  in  this  country  more  often  than 
any  other  single  characteristic.  .  .  ."  Words,  it  would  ap- 
pear, have  a  great  utilitarian  value— a  conclusion  that  is  not 
strange,  when  it  is  considered  how  closely  they  are  related  to 
effective  thinking  and  leadership. 

4.  The  relationship  of  words  to  social  acceptability.  The 
easy,  fluent  conversationalist,  who  does  not  have  to  hesitate 
and  stumble  about  in  search  of  words,  is  socially  in  demand. 
Sociability  and  silence  seldom  go  together.  Crudeness  of 
speech,  awkwardness  and  hesitancy  in  expression,  and  lame 
attempts  to  carry  on  a  sprightly  conversation  within  the 
bounds  of  a  narrow  vocabulary,  are  all  social  handicaps.  By 
acquiring  a  ready  and  wide  command  of  words,  these  par- 
ticular handicaps  can  be  eliminated. 

5.  The  relationship  of  words  to  personal  satisfaction.  Most 
people  occasionally  feel  thwarted  and  baffled  by  an  inability 
to  express  ideas  which  they  feel  are  fluttering  on  the  verge  of 
their  consciousness.  For  some  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Many  students  attest  that  one  of  their  chief  goals  is  to  acquire 
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a  broad  vocabulary.  If  it  had  no  other  justification  than  sim- 
ply this  one  of  increasing  one's  own  satisfaction,  it  would  still 
be  abundantly  justified.  But  when  this  reason  is  added  to  the 
other  four,  the  demand  for  an  increased  command  of  words 
becomes  overwhelming. 

THE  USE  OF  WORDS 

Words  should  not  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  learning  of  the 
speaker,  to  impress  or  bedazzle  the  audience,  or  to  conceal 
any  weakness  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  speech.  The  true 
function  of  words,  to  serve  as  a  link  of  communication  be- 
tween speaker  and  hearer,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  only 
purpose  for  their  use  should  be  to  transmit  the  speaker's 
meaning  as  clearly  and  effectively  as  possible.  If  the  words  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  attract  attention  to  themselves,  and 
away  from  the  basic  ideas,  they  are  poorly  used. 

To  avoid  this  misuse,  the  speaker  should  always  endeavor 
to  use  diction  that  is  appropriate ;  appropriate  to  the  audi- 
ence, to  the  occasion,  to  his  subject,  and  to  himself.  That  the 
language  must  be  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  the  hearers  goes 
without  argument.  If  they  cannot  understand  the  speaker,  he 
might  better  save  his  breath.  But  this  principle  should  not  be 
overworked.  In  speaking  to  a  profane  group,  the  speaker 
need  not  use  profanity,  for  instance.  Speaking  to  simple,  un- 
educated people,  he  should  use  words  that  they  can  under- 
stand, but  his  diction  should  also  conform  to  the  other  stand- 
ards that  have  been  mentioned.  Some  occasions  call  for  an 
informal,  colloquial  type  of  speech,  some  for  formality  and 
precision.  Some  subjects  would  appear  grotesque  if  discussed 
in  conversational  terms,  while  a  "literary"  style  would  be 
ruinous  to  others.  And  with  his  attention  given  to  these  ex- 
ternal requirements,  the  speaker  should  not  neglect  the  ne- 
cessity of  conforming  his  language  to  himself.  A  speaker 
should  bring  to  his  audience  his  own  personality,  his  own 
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intellectual  and  cultural  attainments.  It  is  for  these  that  he 
has  been  asked  to  speak.  He  can  remain  true  to  himself  and 
yet  speak  with  enough  simplicity  and  directness  to  be  readily 
understood. 

A  speaker  should  also  cultivate  a  diction  that  is  simple  and 
idiomatic.  He  might  say,  "I  ascended  the  thoroughfare  to 
your  domicile,"  but  it  would  be  immeasurably  better  to  say, 
"I  went  up  the  street  to  your  house." 

One  other  valuable  consideration  in  the  use  of  words  is  to 
distinguish  between  their  denotation,  or  their  exact,  scien- 
tific meaning,  and  their  connotation,  or  the  cluster  of  asso- 
ciated meanings  which  cling  to  them.  In  the  following  list  of 
paired  synonyms,  for  instance,  each  pair  is  fairly  similar  in 
denotation,  but  very  far  apart  in  connotation: 


house— home 
pupil— student 
timid— cautious 
radical— liberal 
flighty— imaginative 
lazy— leisurely 
stingy— economical 
hog— pork 
sly— clever 
stink— odor 
stubborn— determined 
informer— informant 
wages— salary 
job— position 


militarism— preparedness 
fanaticism— religious  devotion 
sensational— notable 
notoriety— fame 
nationalist— patriot 
politician— statesman 
foolhardy— brave 
merciless— just 

elocution— oral  interpretation 
fiddle— violin 
effeminate— feminine 
bookish— studious 
egotistical— self-confident 
phlegmatic— unemotional 


Observe,  also,  the  difference  in  the  following  two  passages. 
The  latter  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  Lincoln's  first  inaugural 
address.  The  former  is  an  earlier  draft  of  the  same  passage. 
Notice  how  greatly  the  connotative  value  of  the  second  pas- 
sage surpasses  the  first: 

I  close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or  ene- 
mies, but  fellow  countrymen.  Although  passion  has 
strained  our  bonds  of  affection  too  hardly  they  must 
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not,  I  am  sure  they  will  not,  be  broken.  The  mystic 
chords  which,  proceeding  from  so  many  battlefields 
and  so  many  patriot  graves,  pass  through  all  the 
hearths  in  the  broad  continent  of  ours,  will  yet  again 
harmonize  in  their  ancient  music  when  breathed  upon 
by  the  guardian  angel  of  the  nation. 

I  am  loathe  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affec- 
tion. The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  na- 
ture. 


VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

Cultivating  a  love  for  words  is  the  one  indispensable  pre- 
requisite for  developing  a  broad  vocabulary.  Collecting  words 
has  the  same  fascination  for  some  people  that  collecting 
stamps  or  old  coins  has  for  others.  Every  new  word  represents 
an  adventure  in  intellectual  discovery.  What  does  it  mean? 
How  did  it  get  its  meaning?  What  is  the  story  behind  its 
origin  and  development?  Look  up,  for  instance,  the  etymol- 
ogy of  candidate ,  ballot,  boycott,  supercilious,  gaudy,  book, 
and  tragedy.  Each  of  these  words  has  a  history  that  is  espe- 
cially picturesque,  but  every  word,  as  Emerson  said,  is  a  poem 
in  miniature.  When  the  dictionary  comes  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  a  useful  handbook,  but  as  a  fascinating  anthology, 
the  way  to  a  richer  vocabulary  has  been  opened. 

Out  of  the  love  for  words  should  grow  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  word  mastery.  The  following  suggestions  offer  a 
basis  for  such  a  program: 

1.  Examine  your  reading  vocabulary  to  identify  the  large 
portion  of  words  in  it  which  you  but  half  know,  and  master 
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them  sufficiently  so  that  you  can  use  them  freely  in  your 
speech.  For  a  start,  examine  the  following  list  of  words.  Are 
any  of  them  wholly  unfamiliar?  Are  there  any  that  you  feel 
perfectly  confident  you  can  define  without  looking  them  up 
in  a  dictionary?  Define  each  one,  and  make  an  effort  to  use 
it  in  your  subsequent  speeches  and  conversation. 


apocryphal 
artesian 
basilisk 
bathos 

dormant 
dysentery 
eleemosynary 
ethereal 

militate 
misanthrope 
mitigate 
moratorium 

bituminous 
cadaver 

farce 
fascist 

neophyte 
orgies 

callow 

flexure 

orthodox 

coalesce 
chimerical 

gerrymander 
glandular 

rational 
resilient 

crypt 

damask 

denizen 

jetty 

libertine 

lucubration 

salutatory 

stultify 

surfeit 

desultory 
distemper 

mausoleum 
mellifluous 

theology 
unctuous 

dog  days 

mercurial 

visionary 

2.  Study  word-families,  which  grow  from  single  roots. 
What,  for  instance,  do  the  following  words  have  in  common: 
host,  hostage,  hospital,  hotel,  hospitality?  What  is  the  root  of 
the  following  words:  loquacious,  prologue,  logic,  logarithm, 
apology?  Look  up  the  common  root  for  each  of  the  following 
families  of  words:  (1)  moment,  remote,  movie,  mobilize, 
motif,  mob;  (2)  feature,  difficult,  artifice,  faculty,  official, 
effect,  versification,  facsimile;  (3)  avocation,  vowel,  voice,  ad- 
vocate, vociferous;  (4)  exact,  manager,  pedagogue,  agenda, 
actor,  actuate;  and  (5)  gender,  gentile,  gentle,  genius,  gen- 
erous. 

3.  Study  the  Thorndike  list  of  25,000  words  most  com- 
monly used  in  English.  With  his  assistants,  E.  L.  Thorndike 
has  counted  ten  million  consecutive  words  in  English  and 
American  writings,  and  upon  that  basis  has  determined  the 
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frequency  with  which  the  words  occur.  In  the  Thorndike 
Century  Junior  Dictionary  the  25,000  commonest  words  are 
found,  with  a  number  after  each,  to  indicate  in  which  thou- 
sandth it  appears.  Thus  crown  appears  in  the  first  one  thou- 
sand, dispense  in  the  fifth,  coincidence  in  the  tenth,  and 
scone  in  the  twentieth.  By  a  systematic  study  of  Thorndike's 
list,  one  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  learning  those  new  words 
which  will  prove  of  the  most  value  in  ordinary  reading  and 
speaking. 

4.  Rephrasing  the  thoughts  of  someone  else  is  also  a  good 
method  of  enlarging  your  vocabulary.  This  might  take  the 
form  of  translation  from  a  foreign  language,  of  precis  writ- 
ing, of  expanding  and  enlarging  the  ideas,  or  of  reproducing 
them  essentially  as  they  are  found,  but  in  your  own  words. 
All  of  these  require  an  exact  and  discriminating  knowledge 
of  words.  For  precis  writing,  the  problem  is  to  find  words  of 
large  meaning,  so  that  the  entire  sense  of  the  passage  can  be 
expressed  in  about  one-third  of  its  original  length.  Expand- 
ing an  idea  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  develop  a  fund 
of  synonyms  and  parallel  expressions.  A  rephrasing  of  a  pas- 
sage in  your  own  words  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  compare 
your  vocabulary  and  effectiveness  in  using  it  with  the  word- 
mastery  of  the  original  writer  or  speaker. 

5.  Playing  games  with  words  offers  a  pleasant  method  of 
vocabulary  building.  Such  word  games  as  anagrams  and  acros- 
tics have  long  been  popular.  Crossword  puzzles  have  been 
popularized  since  the  early  twenties.  An  old  parlor  game  that 
has  recently  come  into  wide  popularity  consists  of  making  as 
many  words  as  possible  out  of  a  selected  phrase  (such  as  "fall 
weather"),  a  name  (such  as  "General  Motors  Corporation"), 
or  a  group  of  letters  (such  as  "lriap"  or  "eessly"). 

6.  Wide  reading,  careful  listening,  and  the  use  of  a  dic- 
tionary for  looking  up  all  doubtful  words  is  another,  and  in- 
dispensable, method.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Lord  Chat- 
ham,   Daniel   Webster,   and   Rufus   Choate   all   thought  so 
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highly  of  dictionary  study  that  they  read  their  dictionaries 
through,  some  of  them  over  and  over  again.  A  good  diction- 
ary readily  available  is  a  necessity  for  whatever  methods  of 
vocabulary  development  you  choose  to  use. 


CONCLUSION 

Good  style  requires  a  mastery  of  the  means  of  expression  in 
order  to  represent  a  speaker's  ideas  and  his  own  individuality 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  his  audience.  Spoken  style  must  be 
closely  adapted  to  the  audience,  and  it  must  be  instantly  in- 
telligible. Unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  are  indispensable 
elements  of  any  good  style.  Among  the  highest  attributes  of 
style  are  clarity,  vividness,  force,  economy,  and  beauty.  A 
wide  vocabulary  is  valuable  to  a  speaker  because  of  the  close 
relationship  of  words  to  thoughts,  to  leadership,  to  earning 
capacity,  to  social  acceptability,  and  for  the  speaker's  own 
satisfaction.  Words  should  not,  however,  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately or  for  mere  display.  The  speaker  needs  to  consider 
their  appropriateness  and  their  connotation,  as  well  as  their 
precise  meaning.  The  development  of  one's  vocabulary  must 
begin  with  a  real  interest  in  words,  and  should  be  based  upon 
a  systematic  program  of  word-mastery. 

1.  Study  the  following  passages,  and  distinguish  between  the 
good  style  and  the  bad.  Some  passages  contain  examples  of  both: 

a.  Sir,  you  may  destroy  this  little  institution;  it  is 
weak;  it  is  in  your  hands!  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  lesser 
lights  on  the  literary  horizon  of  our  country.  You  may 
put  it  out.  But  if  you  do  so  you  must  carry  through 
your  work!  You  must  extinguish,  one  after  another,  all 
those  greater  lights  of  science  which  for  more  than  a 
century  have  thrown  their  radiance  over  our  land.  It 
is,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  love  it. 

b.  I  was  not  afraid  that  our  curious  expedition 
would   be   prevented   by   such   apprehensions,   but   I 
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doubted  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevail  on 
Dr.  Johnson  to  relinquish  for  some  time  the  felicity  of 
a  London  life,  which,  to  a  man  who  can  enjoy  it  with 
full  intellectual  relish,  is  apt  to  make  existence  in  any 
narrower  sphere  seem  insipid  or  irksome.  I  doubted 
that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  come  down  from  his 
elevated  state  of  philosophical  dignity;  from  a  superi- 
ority of  wisdom  among  the  wise  and  of  learning 
among  the  learned;  and  from  flashing  his  wit  upon 
minds  bright  enough  to  reflect  it. 

c.  As  to  the  charge  that  he  was  a  "trimmer,"  he 
said:  "If  they  say  to  you  that  Borah  is  trimming,  that 
he  does  not  take  a  stand,  ask  them  upon  what  ques- 
tion, upon  what  issue,  upon  what  measure  in  Con- 
gress or  this  campaign  he  has  failed  to  take  an  open 
and  decided  and  positive  stand.  Ask  them  if  they  have 
any  doubt  as  to  what  his  position  will  be  on  all  these 
questions  in  the  coming  Congress.  What  policy  which 
touches  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  have  I 
not  met  openly  and  candidly?  If  so,  state  them.  What 
question  is  there  tonight  that  touches  your  interest  or 
your  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State 
about  which  you  entertain  any  possible  doubt  as  to  my 
position?  It  is  because  I  am  positive  upon  all  these 
questions  that  the  opposition  is  coming  from  certain 
sources  to  my  reelection.  It  is  because  I  refuse  to  yield 
my  views  or  modify  my  position  on  certain  public 
questions  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  If  I  were 
more  uncertain  they  would  be  far  more  certain  as  to 
their  support  of  me.  If  I  were  a  little  more  unsteady 
they  would  be  more  steadfast.  Do  you  people  want  a 
representative  in  the  Senate  who  is  uncertain  as  to 
policies  and  well  hitched  up  to  individuals— who 
would  yield  his  views  and  modify  his  opinions  to  har- 
monize with  the  views  of  those  whom  you  do  not  elect 
to  represent  you?  A  man  who  will  not  stand  for  what 
he  thinks  is  right  at  home  regardless  of  individuals  or 
candidates  at  the  head  or  tail  of  the  ticket  will  not 
stand  up  for  them  at  Washington,  and  God  pity  the 
miserable  creature  sailing  upon  that  turbulent  politi- 
cal sea  at  Washington  without  convictions  for  a  com- 
pass. I  have  seen  them  and  there  is  nothing  more  des- 
picable in  the  world  besides.  Men  without  poise  and 
purpose,  without  convictions  and  determination,  who 
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do  not  stand  ready  to  fight  for  their  views  regardless 
of  who  opposes  them  upon  all  these  great  questions, 
are  the  miserable  instruments  by  which  men  of  sinister 
purposes  accomplish  their  design.  There  is  not  a  pub- 
lic question,  not  a  public  issue  that  I  am  not  reacly  to 
discuss  with  men  or  before  the  people  in  this  cam- 
paign. I  am  for  measures,  not  men,  and  I  will  make 
my  campaign  on  that  line  regardless  of  political  conse- 
quence." 

d.  In  discussing  the  President's  proposed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  judicial  system,  I  am  told  that  I  am  to 
trespass  a  little  on  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  this  peaceful  Sunday  afternoon.  I'm  sorry.  I 
wouldn't  mind  crashing  some  commercial  hour.  But 
to  infringe  politically  on  these  great  musical  pro- 
grams is  like  tin-canning  a  dog  in  the  apse  of  a  cathe- 
dral. 

e.  Now,  listen!  In  spite  of  the  yellow  messengers 
predicting  destruction  that  we  are  now  receiving  daily, 
we  have  the  green  light  from  the  people  to  go  ahead. 
And  we  are  going. 

f.  The  shadows  that  now  lie  dark  upon  our  path 
will  soon  be  dispelled  and  we  shall  walk  with  the  light 
all  about  us  if  we  but  be  true  to  ourselves— to  our- 
selves as  we  have  wished  to  be  known  in  the  counsels 
of  the  world  and  in  the  thought  of  all  those  who  love 
liberty  and  justice  and  the  right  exalted. 

g.  It  was  a  crisp  and  spicy  morning  in  early  Octo- 
ber. The  lilacs  and  laburnums,  lit  with  the  glory-fires 
of  autumn,  hung  burning  and  flashing  in  the  upper 
air,  a  fairy  bridge  provided  by  kind  Nature  for  the 
wingless  wild  things  that  have  their  homes  in  the  tree- 
tops  and  would  visit  together;  the  larch  and  the  pome- 
granate flung  their  purple  and  yellow  flames  in  bril- 
liant broad  splashes  along  the  slanting  sweep  of  the 
woodland;  the  sensuous  fragrance  of  innumerable  de- 
ciduous flowers  rose  upon  the  swooning  atmosphere; 
far  in  the  empty  sky  a  solitary  esophagus  slept  upon 
motionless  wing;  everywhere  brooded  stillness,  seren- 
ity, and  the  peace  of  God. 

2.  Turn  back  to  "The  Man  Whom  Nobody  Praised."  Under- 
line the  phrases  which  seem  overly  formal,  forced,  or  artificial. 
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Recast  the  sentences  in  which  they  appear  in  a  more  idiomatic 
form.  In  doing  so,  do  not  destroy  the  rhythm  and  unity  of  tone 
of  the  speech. 

3.  The  following  supplementary  readings  are  recommended: 

a.  J.  H.  Baccus,  "Building  a  Stock  of  Illustrations,"  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXI  (June,  1935),  pp.  373-375-  An 
excellent  discussion  of  convenient  sources  for  illustrative  ma- 
terials. 

b.  Gladys  Borchers,  "An  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Oral 
Style,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXII  (February,  1936), 
pp.  114-117.  Report  on  an  examination  and  comparison  of  20,000 
sentences  from  ten  outstanding  English  and  American  writers 
and  speakers. 

c.  W.  M.  Kiplinger,  "The  Direction  of  Things,"  Vital 
Speeches,  IV  (February  15,  1938),  pp.  283-284.  Radio  script  for  a 
speech,  arranged  to  show  its  conversational  rhythms. 

d.  Robert  T.  Oliver,  "Electionisms,"  American  Speech,  VIII 
(February,  1933),  pp.  20-22;  and  "Electionisms  of  1936,"  American 
Speech,  XII  (February,  1937),  pp.  3-9.  Two  studies  in  the  use 
of  striking  and  vivid  phrases  in  political  campaign  speeches. 

e.  W.  M.  Parrish,  "The  Style  of  Extemporaneous  Speech," 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  IX  (November,  1923),  pp.  345- 
358.  A  well-illustrated,  analytical  discussion  of  the  qualities  of 
good  extemporaneous  speech  style. 

f.  Bromley  Smith,  "Vocabulary  Building,"  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  V  (May,  1919),  pp.  202-211.  A  survey  of  vari- 
ous attempts  that  have  been  made  to  discover  the  average  size  of 
vocabularies,  and  a  group  of  suggested  methods  for  increasing 
the  vocabulary. 

4.  Read  the  following  speech  by  Edward  VIII,  now  Duke  of 
Windsor,  announcing  his  abdication.  Write  an  analysis  of  its 
style,  taking  into  account  the  stylistic  considerations  discussed  in 
this  chapter. 

A  FEW  WORDS  OF  MY  OWN 

Edward,  Duke  of  Windsor 

At  long  last  I  am  able  to  say  a  few  words  of  my  own.  I  have 
never  wanted  to  withhold  anything,  but  until  now  it  has  not 
been  constitutionally  possible  for  me  to  speak. 
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A  few  hours  ago  I  discharged  my  last  duty  as  King  and  Em- 
peror, and  now  that  I  have  been  succeeded  by  my  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  my  first  words  must  be  to  declare  my  allegiance  to 
him.  This  I  do  with  all  my  heart. 

You  all  know  the  reasons  which  have  impelled  me  to  renounce 
the  throne.  But  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in  making  up  my 
mind  I  did  not  forget  the  country  or  the  empire,  which,  as  Prince 
of  Wales  and  lately  as  King,  I  have  for  twenty-five  years  tried  to 
serve. 

But  you  must  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  and  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  as  King  as  I  would  wish  to  do  without  the  help 
and  support  of  the  woman  I  love. 

And  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  decision  I  have  made  has 
been  mine  and  mine  alone.  This  was  a  thing  I  had  to  judge  en- 
tirely for  myself.  The  other  person  most  nearly  concerned  has 
tried  up  to  the  last  to  persuade  me  to  take  a  different  course. 

I  have  made  this,  the  most  serious  decision  of  my  life,  only 
upon  the  single  thought  of  what  would,  in  the  end,  be  best  for  all. 

This  decision  has  been  made  less  difficult  for  me  by  the  sure 
knowledge  that  my  brother,  with  his  long  training  in  the  public 
affairs  of  this  country  and  with  his  fine  qualities,  will  be  able  to 
take  my  place  forthwith  without  interruption  or  injury  to  the 
life  and  progress  of  the  empire.  And  he  has  one  matchless  bless- 
ing, enjoyed  by  so  many  of  you,  and  not  bestowed  on  me— a 
happy  home  with  his  wife  and  children. 

During  these  hard  days  I  have  been  comforted  by  her  majesty 
my  mother  and  by  my  family.  The  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  in 
particular,  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Prime  Minister,  have  always  treated 
me  with  full  consideration.  There  has  never  been  any  constitu- 
tional differences  between  me  and  them,  and  between  me  and 
Parliament.  Bred  in  the  constitutional  tradition  by  my  father,  I 
should  never  have  allowed  any  such  issue  to  arise. 

Ever  since  I  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  later  on  when  I  occu- 
pied the  throne,  I  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness 
by  all  classes  of  people  wherever  I  have  lived  or  journeyed 
throughout  the  empire.  For  that  I  am  very  grateful. 

I  now  quit  altogether  public  affairs  and  I  lay  down  my  bur- 
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den.  It  may  be  some  time  before  I  return  to  my  native  land,  but 
I  shall  always  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  British  race  and  empire 
with  profound  interest,  and  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  I  can  be 
found  of  service  to  his  majesty  in  a  private  station,  I  shall  not 
fail. 

And  now  we  all  have  a  new  King.  I  wish  him  and  you,  his 
people,  happiness  and  prosperity  with  all  my  heart.  God  bless 
you  all!  God  save  the  King! 


Chapter  10 

COMMON  TYPES  OF  SPEECHES 


Speeches  may  be  classified  according  to  the  occasion  which 
calls  them  forth  or  according  to  the  speaker's  purpose  in  de- 
livering them.  This  chapter  offers  the  first  type  of  classifica- 
tion; the  second  will  be  found  in  Chapter  13. 

Some  rhetoricians  deny  that  speeches  can  be  classified  at 
all.  They  point  out  that  every  speech  is  an  individual  prob- 
lem, and  that  no  two  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  the  differences  in  speakers,  circumstances,  audiences,  and 
subjects  that  are  all-important,  they  insist.  Other  rhetoricians 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  all  speeches  in  reality  are  basically 
alike.  To  them  an  after-dinner  speech  is  fundamentally  simi- 
lar to  an  academic  lecture,  a  sermon,  or  a  sales  talk.  For  it 
is  clear  that  whenever  a  speaker  addresses  an  audience,  he 
endeavors  to  secure  from  it  a  definite  response.  What,  then, 
is  the  use  of  classifying  speeches  according  to  types  if  they 
are  all  in  some  respects  completely  dissimilar  and  in  others 
essentially  alike? 

The  chief  reason  for  the  classification  of  speeches  is  con- 
venience. It  is  helpful  to  be  able  to  concentrate  upon  one 
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task  at  a  time.  It  is  helpful  to  approach  a  general  problem 
from  as  many  specific  angles  as  possible.  It  is  helpful  in  ac- 
quiring a  new  skill,  such  as  public  speaking,  to  practice  it  in 
a  number  of  different  situations,  in  order  to  acquire  freedom 
and  adaptability  in  its  use.  And,  finally,  despite  the  sound- 
ness of  the  objections  that  have  been  set  forth,  it  is  nonethe- 
less evident  that  there  are  various  types  of  speaking  situa- 
tions, and  that  each  has  its  typical  requirements  and  charac- 
teristics. Only  a  few  of  these  types  will  be  discussed  here— 
those  which  beginning  speakers  find  most  practical  for  im- 
mediate use  or  most  helpful  in  developing  their  general 
speaking  ability.  These  include  speeches  of  courtesy,  business 
speeches,  forms  of  discussion,  book  reviews,  after-dinner 
speeches,  and  commemorative  speeches. 


SPEECHES  OF  COURTESY 

Speeches  of  courtesy  are,  as  the  name  indicates,  sincere  and 
cordial  expressions  of  good  will,  friendly,  usually  formal, 
brief,  and  specific.  Each  one  has  a  definite  function  to  per- 
form, and  should  accomplish  this  function  with  the  utmost 
directness.  The  speech  of  courtesy  may  be  likened  to  the 
greeting  of  guests  by  a  hostess  at  her  front  door,  and  to  the 
farewell  as  they  leave.  We  all  know  what  an  uncomfortable 
situation  arises  when,  as  the  hostess  holds  the  door  open  and 
the  guests  stand  on  the  stoop,  someone  embarks  upon  a  long 
recital  which  makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  leave.  Long 
and  irrelevant  speeches  of  courtesy  are  just  as  disturbing. 
With  respect  to  all  of  them  it  may  be  said:  be  brief,  be 
pointed,  be  specific,  be  courteous,  be  sincere,  be  friendly,  be 
direct,  and  be  through  just  as  soon  as  the  purpose  of  the 
speech  has  been  served. 

The  speeches  of  courtesy  include  the  following  forms: 
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Announcement  *  Announcements  are  of  two  sorts:  those 
which  merely  give  information  concerning  a  forthcoming 
event,  and  those  which  urge  the  audience  to  patronize  and  at- 
tend it.  For  the  former,  accuracy  and  completeness  are  the 
chief  requirements.  Clearly  and  correctly  name  the  occasion 
and  give  the  place  and  date.  If  there  are  tickets  to  be  sold,  tell 
their  price  and  where  they  may  be  secured.  For  a  dance,  name 
the  orchestra.  If  there  is  a  sponsor,  tell  who  it  is.  In  other 
words,  be  sure  to  include  all  of  the  necessary  information 
briefly,  clearly,  and  without  error. 

The  second  type  of  announcement  includes  the  material 
of  the  first  and  adds  an  appeal.  It  should  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion  and  the  nature  of  the  attraction  which 
it  holds  for  the  auditors.  If  the  occasion  is  philanthropic,  ap- 
peal to  their  charitable  instincts;  if  it  is  planned  especially 
for  their  enjoyment,  be  sure  to  make  them  realize  how  much 
fun  it  will  be.  This  type  of  announcement  requires  close 
analysis  of  the  audience  to  ensure  the  use  of  precisely  the 
kind  of  appeal  that  will  be  most  effective.  Since  it  must  be 
short,  it  requires  the  utmost  in  careful  planning  to  make 
every  word  count. 

Introduction.  The  speech  of  introduction  should  be  a  link 
between  the  speaker  and  his  audience,  not  a  separation.  Its 
purpose  is  to  bring  them  together,  not  to  keep  them  apart. 
Never  should  it  be  used  as  an  opportunity  for  the  introducer 
to  make  a  speech  of  his  own,  or  to  demonstate  his  cleverness, 
or  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  the  speaker  is 
to  discuss.  It  is  not  a  time  for  lavish  compliments  to  the 
speaker,  and  certainly  not  an  occasion  for  praise  of  his  speak- 
ing ability.  Let  him  demonstrate  this  himself.  The  speech  of 
introduction  should  never  be  any  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Perhaps  the  ideal  model 

*  Announcements  differ  somewhat  from  the  true  speeches  of  courtesy,  but 
are  included  in  the  group  because,  like  the  other  forms,  they  are  brief,  spe- 
cific, concise,  and  direct. 
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is  Shailer  Mathews'  introduction  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1915:  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  President." 

When  you  introduce  one  of  your  friends  to  another,  you 
say  in  effect,  "I  like  this  man,  trust  him,  and  am  glad  to  rec- 
ommend him  to  your  acquaintance."  In  reality  this  same 
function  is  performed  by  a  speech  of  introduction.  It  aims  to 
secure  for  the  speaker  the  highest  possible  degree  of  respect- 
ful attention.  The  speech  should  contain  a  brief,  objective 
description  of  the  speaker's  career,  presented  tactfully  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  him;  a  statement  of  his  subject,  but  not  a 
speech  upon  it;  and  a  clearly  audible  pronunciation  of  his 
name,  so  that  everyone  will  hear  it.  In  addition  the  speech 
may  contain  some  remarks  about  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  occasion,  and  a  few  words  of  congratulation  upon  the 
size  of  the  audience— but  never  of  apology  for  its  smallness. 

Most  speeches  of  introduction  are  unsuccessful.  Frequently 
delivered  by  inexperienced  speakers,  they  are  almost  always 
poorly  prepared,  and  are  often  misconceived  as  an  occasion 
for  honoring  the  person  who  is  to  make  the  introduction.  In 
such  a  case  the  introducer  makes  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  ig- 
nores the  main  speaker. 

Traveling  lecturers  have  many  fantastic  experiences  with 
local  chairmen.  An  amusing  example  is  the  introduction 
given  to  Wilson  McDonald,  poet  laureate  of  Canada,  in  a 
little  town  in  Nova  Scotia.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the 
local  bigwig  in  presenting  him,  "here's  a  put.  Now  I  don't 
like  putry,  I  don't  read  putry,  and  putry  ain't  in  my  line.  But 
here  he  is,  so  let  him  go  ahead!" 

In  preparing  the  speech  of  introduction  be  sure  that  you 
have  all  of  the  pertinent  information  about  the  speaker,  that 
it  is  correct,  and  that  you  have  it  so  clearly  in  mind  that  you 
can  transmit  it  correctly  to  the  audience  without  using  notes. 
Be  cordial,  be  forthright,  and  be  brief.  A  dash  of  humor  is 
appropriate  only  if  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  the  speaker, 
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and  his  subject  call  for  it.  Otherwise  the  tone  should  be  one 
of  respectful  cordiality. 

Welcome.  A  speech  of  welcome  may  be  given  to  a  single 
individual,  as  was  President  Calvin  Coolidge's  welcome  to 
Colonel  Lindbergh  after  his  flight  to  Paris.  Or  it  may  be  a 
welcome  given  to  an  organization,  such  as  to  the  American 
Legion  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  arriving  for  a  convention. 
Sometimes  a  school  or  a  lodge  holds  a  welcoming  reception, 
With  speeches  included  on  the  program,  for  returning  mem- 
bers. In  any  of  these  cases  the  speech  should  refer  to  the  occa- 
sion for  the  welcome  and  the  circumstances  which  make  it 
appropriate;  it  should  express  sincere  cordiality  and  perhaps 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  individual  or  organization; 
and  it  should  be  brief. 

Response.  The  speech  of  response  is  made  in  reply  to  a 
speech  of  welcome.  It  is  marked  by  the  speaker's  appreciation 
of  the  honor  that  is  being  done  him.  It  should  be  modest  and 
sincerely  appreciative  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation which  tenders  the  welcome.  If  the  recipient  of  the  wel- 
come is  being  honored  not  for  what  he  himself  has  done,  but 
because  of  what  he  represents  (as  would  be  the  case  in  the 
welcome  given  to  the  representative  of  a  rival  school),  he 
might  well  reply  with  a  description  of  the  friendly  sentiments 
which  he  has  been  asked  to  bring  from  his  institution. 

Presentation.  The  speech  of  presentation  should  contain 
the  following  information:  identification  of  the  persons  or 
organization  making  the  award,  the  nature  of  the  award,  and 
the  reason  it  is  being  given.  The  speech  should  be  truly  ap- 
preciative of  the  merit  of  the  recipient,  which  has  led  to  the 
conferring  of  the  award  upon  him.  The  value  of  the  award  it- 
self should  be  subordinated  to  the  sincerity  of  the  tribute,  and 
the  admiration  and  respect  which  it  represents.  If  the  presen- 
tation is  being  made  to  an  institution  or  organization— for 
example,  the  donation  of  a  building  to  a  university— the 
speech  might  include  a  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
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stitution  and  the  purpose  which  the  gift  will  serve.  But  in 
most  circumstances,  the  speech  of  presentation  is  brief,  and 
it  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker's  feelings. 

Acceptance.  In  accepting  the  award,  the  recipient  should 
express  his  gratitude  and,  if  appropriate,  his  surprise.  He 
might  modestly  disclaim  any  special  merit,  while  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  which  motivated  the  presenta- 
tion. For  instance,  if  a  special  honor  has  been  conferred  upon 
an  athletic  director,  he  could  pass  over  the  compliment  to 
himself  and  praise  the  group  for  the  recognition  it  has  given 
to  the  qualities  of  sportsmanship,  courage,  loyalty,  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  are  represented  by  the  athletic  teams  of 
the  school.  Like  the  other  speeches  of  courtesy,  the  acceptance 
should  be  marked  especially  by  sincerity  and  brevity. 

Farewell.  Speeches  of  farewell  are  given  principally  upon 
two  sorts  of  occasions:  when  an  officer  of  an  institution  re- 
tires after  a  long  and  notable  service;  and  when  the  speaker, 
about  to  depart  on  a  journey,  is  tendered  an  expression  of 
esteem  by  his  associates  and  friends.  The  former  (well  illus- 
trated by  Washington's  "Farewell  Address")  may  be  a  long 
address  of  advice,  reminiscence,  and  final  formulation  of  pol- 
icy. The  latter  is  brief,  marked  by  personal  expressions  of 
friendship;  and  it  usually  refers  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  journey  that  is  being  undertaken.  An  excellent  model  is 
the  speech  of  farewell  which  Lincoln  delivered  from  the  rear 
platform  of  his  train  to  his  fellow  townsmen  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  as  he  was  about  to  depart  for  Washington  for  his 
inauguration  as  President: 

My  Friends:  No  one  not  in  my  situation  can  appre- 
ciate my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this 
place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  every- 
thing. Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
have  passed  from  a  young  man  to  an  old  man.  Here 
my  children  have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now 
leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  re- 
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turn,  with  a  task  upon  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of 
that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in 
Him  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and 
be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that 
all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as 
I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

One  can  scarcely  stress  too  much  the  need  for  careful 
preparation  of  speeches  of  courtesy.  Because  they  are  brief 
they  are  often  delivered  after  little  forethought,  but  their 
very  brevity  makes  particularly  glaring  any  weakness  in  their 
planning  or  delivery.  Bungling,  fumbling,  wordiness,  and  ir- 
relevance are  the  fruits  of  hasty  preparation  or  of  none  at  all. 
"If  I  had  had  more  time,"  wrote  Madame  de  Stael,  "I  would 
have  written  a  shorter  letter."  The  beginning  speaker  will 
find  that  compactness  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  stylistic  virtues 
to  achieve,  and  that  it  requires  the  utmost  in  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 


BUSINESS  SPEECHES 

The  purpose  of  business  is  to  produce  and  sell  goods  or  serv- 
ices. Business  speeches  are  generally  designed  to  promote  the 
latter  aim.  In  that  respect  they  are  all  alike.  But  they  differ 
in  their  immediate,  if  not  in  their  ultimate,  objectives.  Hence 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  sales  talks  and  good- 
will talks. 

The  sales  talk.  The  sales  talk  may  be  delivered  to  a  group 
of  people  or  to  an  audience  of  only  one.  In  both  cases,  it  is 
designed  either  to  arouse  in  the  audience  a  desire  for  the 
article  or  service  which  is  to  be  sold,  or  to  call  attention  to 
and  emphasize  the  desire,  if  it  already  exists.  You  should  de- 
cide first  which  of  these  conditions  is  true.  If  you  are  selling 
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an  electric  shaver,  is  it  already  desired  by  your  auditors,  or 
must  you  first  make  them  dissatisfied  with  other  methods  of 
shaving?  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  your  approach  should  be 
positive  rather  than  negative.  Don't  attack  other  shaving 
methods;  instead,  concentrate  upon  a  favorable  presentation 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  electric  shavers.  This  is  the  first 
rule  of  salesmanship:  use  the  yes-technique.  Get  your  audi- 
ence to  begin  saying,  "Yes,  yes,"  instead  of  "No,  no."  Don't 
try  to  arouse  a  negative  attitude  toward  your  competitors' 
products,  but  stimulate  a  positive  attitude  toward  your  own. 
It  is  appropriate  that  business  men's  luncheon  clubs  have 
as  their  motto,  "Don't  knock;  boost!"  for  that  is  the  primary 
rule  for  the  conduct  of  all  business— including  salesmanship. 

A  second  rule:  don't  sell  the  article  itself,  but  sell  its  util- 
ity. It  is  not  an  automobile  which  people  want  to  buy,  but 
the  enjoyment  and  prestige  and  usefulness  and  convenience 
of  owning  an  automobile.  Similarly,  they  do  not  buy  hair 
tonic,  but  glossier  and  more  abundant  hair;  not  apples,  but 
the  pleasure  of  eating  apples;  not  a  railway  ticket,  but  the 
excitement  and  change  of  a  journey.  In  trying  to  sell  to  city 
dwellers  an  old,  abandoned  farmhouse  in  the  country,  the 
successful  realtor  doesn't  expatiate  upon  the  value  of  the 
land  or  the  sturdy  construction  of  the  house— at  least  not  un- 
til the  final  stages  of  the  sale.  He  paints  glowing  pictures  of 
the  calm  and  peace  of  the  countryside,  the  healthfulness  of 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  the  prestige  of  owning  a  "country 
place."  Successful  salesmen  of  all  kinds  follow  this  principle: 
don't  spend  time  telling  the  potential  buyers  what  an  article 
is  until  they  have  become  enthusiastic  over  what  it  will  do. 

A  third  rule:  always  keep  the  customers'  point  of  view. 
People  buy  articles  to  please  themselves,  not  to  please  sales- 
men. If  this  principle  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  prac- 
tice of  many  house-to-house  salesmen,  who  always  introduce 
a  story  about  their  own  poverty  or  need  as  a  standard  part  of 
their  sales  talk,  you  should  remember  that  this  is  not  selling, 
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but  begging.  In  such  cases  the  people  who  buy  are  not  really 
buying;  they  are  giving  alms.  But  only  a  small  percentage  of 
all  selling  is  conducted  in  this  way.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  salesman  must  visualize  the  customer's  desires  and 
needs;  he  must  get  the  customer's  point  of  view;  and  he  must 
hold  it  continually  in  mind  while  conducting  his  sales  talk. 

A  fourth  rule:  be  confident!  Don't  entertain  any  doubt 
that  your  products  are  good— if  you  have  such  a  doubt,  don't 
try  to  sell  the  article.  Don't  worry  for  fear  the  price  might  be 
too  high.  When  you  realize  the  full  value  of  your  product, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  really  worth  much  more  than  its  estab- 
lished price.  Don't  be  afraid  that  the  particular  group  you 
are  speaking  to  might  not  want  or  need  your  product.  When 
you  consider  the  utility  of  the  article,  you  will  realize  that  its 
usefulness  will  make  it  valuable  to  almost  any  buyer. 

Finally,  the  fifth  rule:  stop  when  the  sale  is  made!  This  is 
the  only  answer  as  to  how  long  a  sales  talk  should  be.  Of 
course,  a  salesman  cannot  always  realize  this  goal;  if  he  proves 
unable  to  make  the  sale,  he  nevertheless  has  to  stop  even- 
tually. The  rule  must  often  be  broken  simply  by  the  cus- 
tomer's refusal  to  buy.  But  one  of  the  cardinal  sins  of  sales- 
manship is  to  break  the  rule  when  the  talk  has  been  effec- 
tive—for the  salesman  to  keep  on  with  his  sales  talk  after  the 
customer  has  made  up  his  mind  to  buy.  This  not  only  in- 
volves a  waste  of  time,  but  may  well  result  in  the  loss  of  in- 
numerable sales.  The  customer  in  this  circumstance  becomes 
irritated,  changes  his  mind,  and  the  sale  is  lost.  A  prime 
requisite  for  successful  selling  is  a  great  sensitivity  to  the  re- 
actions of  potential  buyers,  so  that  the  speech  (that  is,  the 
sale)  can  be  closed  at  precisely  the  right  moment. 

The  good-will  speech.  The  good-will  speech  is  indirect 
selling.  It  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  business  known  as  "pub- 
lic relations."  Its  purpose  is  to  inspire  confidence,  respect, 
and  good  will,  so  that  the  task  of  direct  selling  will  be  made 
easier.  This  type  of  business  speaking  is  coming  into  wide 
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use,  as  business  rapidly  expands  its  public  relations  endeav- 
ors. It  is  represented  by  the  lecturers  who  speak  before  vari- 
ous civic  groups  on  the  public  services  rendered  by  the  utili- 
ties, the  railways,  the  great  industries,  and  other  bodies.  La- 
bor unions  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of  concerted 
programs  to  create  good  will  for  themselves  among  the  pub- 
lic. Schools  and  colleges  have  long  been  aware  of  the  value 
of  good-will  speakers  in  publicizing  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. Occasionally  good-will  speakers  are  sent  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  as  in  the  cases  of  Anthony  Eden's  visit  to 
America  in  1938  and  Will  Rogers'  good-will  trip  to  Mexico 
in  1928.  But  it  is  in  the  field  of  business  that  the  good-will 
speech  is  most  typically  found.  Chamber  of  Commerce  secre- 
taries used  to  be  almost  the  only  professional  good-will  speak- 
ers, but  today  their  work  is  widely  supplemented  by  "public 
relations  counsels"  engaged  by  most  large  businesses. 

In  good-will  speaking  it  is  important  to  keep  the  selling 
function  indirect.  The  speaker  should  not  appear  before  his 
audience  in  the  role  of  salesman.  He  should  not  offer  his 
product  for  sale,  nor  try  to  create  a  demand  for  it.  He  should, 
instead,  represent  the  general  services  rendered  gratis  by  his 
company  to  the  public.  He  may  stress  the  general  economic 
value  of  his  company,  in  creating  jobs,  buying  raw  materials, 
and  experimenting  in  the  production  of  less  expensive  and 
better  products.  He  may  stress  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
his  company  is  related  to  the  public,  and  the  goals  which  it 
and  the  general  public  strive  for  in  common.  He  may  de- 
scribe the  public  spirit  of  his  company,  its  broadly  social 
qualities,  and  its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  workers  and 
of  the  public  generally.  He  may  reply  to  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  his  company  or  against  all  business. 
Finally,  he  may  build  up  in  the  public  consciousness  a  pic- 
ture of  some  genial  personality  closely  associated  with  the 
management  of  the  business,  and  representing  the  best  as- 
pects of  its  spirit. 
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An  excellent  example  of  a  good-will  speaker  is  William  J. 
Cameron,  whose  weekly  talks  over  the  radio  during  the  Ford 
Symphony  Hour  have  been  heard  by  millions  of  listeners. 
Mr.  Cameron's  speeches  exemplify  the  use  of  the  techniques 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  addition,  he  is  sensi- 
tive to  general  public  attitudes,  and  almost  always  strikes  a 
responsive  note.  On  special  holidays,  such  as  Easter  and 
Christmas,  he  pays  tribute  to  the  days,  and  omits  all  mention 
of  business.  On  other  occasions,  instead  of  discussing  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  his  company,  he  talks  on  economic  trends 
and  laws,  and  attempts  to  show  the  soundness  of  his  com- 
pany's practices  in  relation  to  them.  In  all  of  his  talks— as  in 
any  successful  good-will  speech  wherever  it  is  delivered— the 
selling  function  is  strictly  subordinated  to  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  listeners  for  the 
business  the  speaker  represents.  (One  of  Mr.  Cameron's 
speeches,  "Mental  Styles,"  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Chap- 
ter 2.) 


FORMS  OF  DISCUSSION 

More  and  more  opportunities  are  being  offered  for  the  use 
of  modified  conversational  methods  in  situations  that  would 
formerly  have  lent  themselves  only  to  public  speaking.  Group 
discussions,  open  forums,  and  panel  discussions  are  coming 
into  constantly  wider  use.  Radio  is  increasing  its  number  of 
forum  programs,  in  which  a  group  of  three  or  more  experts 
discuss  a  problem,  question  one  another,  and  work  out  a  con- 
clusion which  takes  into  account  all  of  their  views.  More  and 
more  audiences  are  asking  their  speakers  to  answer  questions 
and  to  lead  a  general  discussion,  following  a  brief  opening 
address.  If  this  is,  as  many  think,  a  result  of  the  widespread 
education  effected  by  our  schools,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
news  reels,  and  the  radio,  the  tendency  will  probably  con- 
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tinue  to  grow.  The  chief  forms  of  discussion  are  as  follows: 
Parliamentary  discussion.  This  is  the  oldest  and  still  is  the 
commonest  of  all  group  discussion  forms.  The  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary law  are  so  readily  available  that  they  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man: (1)  to  maintain  order;  (2)  to  keep  only  one  problem  (in 
the  form  of  a  motion)  before  the  body  for  consideration  at 
one  time;  (3)  to  exercise  his  privilege  of  guiding  the  course 
of  the  discussion  by  absolute  impartiality  in  giving  the  floor 
alternately  to  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  pending  mo- 
tion; (4)  to  see  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  put  into  effect 
with  as  little  unnecessary  delay  and  obstruction  as  possible; 
and  (5)  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority  to  a  full  expres- 
sion of  its  views.  In  parliamentary  discussion  a  motion  may 
be  proposed  by  any  member,  seconded  by  another,  and  de- 
bated by  the  whole  body,  with  every  member  privileged  to 
express  his  view.  The  original  motion  may  be  accepted,  de- 
feated, or  modified  by  amendment.  The  debate  usually  con- 
tinues until  a  majority  has  definitely  decided  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  motion. 

Group  discussion.  This  form  is  more  highly  organized  and 
less  spontaneous  than  parliamentary  discussion.  The  problem 
to  be  decided  is  usually  selected  by  a  vote  of  the  entire  group 
or  by  the  executive  officers.  Then  one  or  more  members  will 
be  asked  to  look  up  the  necessary  information  and  to  speak 
on  the  nature  of  the  problem,  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  its  vari- 
ous aspects.  All  reasonable  solutions  to  the  problem  will  be 
canvassed  in  a  general  discussion,  and  then  each  of  several 
members  of  the  group  will  be  asked  to  prepare  an  impartial 
speech  surveying  the  good  and  bad  features  of  each  of  the 
proposals.  When  these  speeches  are  delivered,  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  all  of  the  group  members  to  discuss  them 
and  to  add  any  additional  comments  of  their  own.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  speeches,  a  motion  should  be  made  pro- 
posing that  some  one  of  the  solutions  or  a  combination  of 
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them  be  adopted.  This  motion  might  be  carried  over  to  a 
later  meeting,  at  which  time  it  is  formally  debated  by  affirma- 
tive and  negative  teams,  each  composed  of  one  or  two  mem- 
bers. This  debate  should  be  followed  by  a  general  discussion, 
which  continues  until  the  members  are  satisfied  to  record 
their  votes  either  on  the  original  motion  or  upon  an  amended 
variation  of  it. 

Panel  discussion.  A  group  of  experts,  invited  in  from  out- 
side or  chosen  from  among  the  group,  is  asked  to  sit  upon  the 
platform  and  discuss  the  problem  among  themselves,  so  that 
the  audience  can  listen  to  their  various  expressions  of  opin- 
ion. Usually,  each  member  of  the  panel  represents  some 
definite  point  of  view  toward  the  problem,  and  explains  and 
defends  it.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  all  of  the  panel 
members  may  modify  their  opinions  as  a  result  of  the  discus- 
sion, so  that  they  are  in  agreement  at  the  end.  The  time 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  questions  and  comments 
from  the  audience  after  the  panel  discussion  has  progressed 
for  a  while,  and  before  a  decision  is  reached. 

The  lecture-forum  method.  This  method  consists  simply 
in  asking  a  speaker,  usually  an  expert  invited  in  from  outside 
of  the  group,  to  present  the  general  outlines  of  a  problem 
and  suggest  a  solution,  after  which  he  is  questioned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  The  questioning  may  develop  into  a  regu- 
lar group  discussion,  with  a  free  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
group  members,  and  with  a  definite  decision  at  the  end,  in 
the  form  of  a  vote  on  the  speaker's  proposal.  Usually,  how- 
ever, out  of  deference  to  the  guest  speaker,  the  discussion  is 
limited  to  questions,  and  no  definite  vote  is  taken. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Oral   book  reviewing  has   become   very  popular  in  recent 
years.  The  literary  club  satirized  by  Sinclair  Lewis  in  Main 
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Street  has  been  superseded  by  literally  thousands  of  active 
and  sprightly  book  clubs.  A  recent  survey  #  made  of  typical 
cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  found  from  1,250  to 
5,000  members  of  book  clubs  in  each  city.  But  it  is  not  only 
in  these  clubs  that  book  reviewing  has  nourished.  It  has  also 
become  very  popular  over  the  radio,  and  it  has  developed 
into  a  popular  and  profitable  type  of  platform  lecturing. 
Moreover,  it  is  still  true  that  everyone  who  reads  books  has 
many  occasions  to  recount  what  he  has  read  to  interested 
friends.  So  frequently  is  it  practiced  that  oral  book  reviewing 
deserves  consideration  as  one  of  the  principal  types  of  public 
speaking. 

Yet  the  average  book  review  shows  little  variety  or  origi- 
nality. The  general  pattern  seems  to  be  to  retell  the  story,  read 
a  few  select  passages,  exclaim  about  the  beauty  of  the  style, 
and  urge  everyone  to  read  the  book.  Is  there  anything  else  a 
reviewer  can  do? 

There  is.  As  much  variety  is  possible  in  book  reviews  as  in 
any  other  kind  of  speaking.  You  can  decide  in  advance 
whether  you  wish  to  be  humorous  or  serious;  whether  to 
entertain  your  auditors,  provide  them  with  interesting  and 
significant  information,  impress  them  anew  with  the  impor- 
tance of  something  they  already  believe,  or  persuade  them  to 
accept  some  new  attitude  or  belief.  In  other  words,  in  review- 
ing a  book  as  in  any  other  kind  of  speaking,  you  should  have 
a  definite  purpose  in  mind— a  purpose  which  grows  in  part 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  book  to  be  reviewed,  in  part  out  of 
your  own  knowledge  and  interests,  and  in  part  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  audience  to  be  addressed.  An  oral  book  review  is 
fundamentally  like  any  other  kind  of  a  speech,  with  its  sub- 
stance drawn  primarily  from  the  book  being  reviewed.  The 
five  general  speech  purposes  may  be  employed  as  follows: 

To  inform.  Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  book  being 
reviewed,  there  are  several  kinds  of  informative  reviews  that 

*  Time,  XXXII    (December  12,  1938),  pp.  73-76. 
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may  be  given.  For  such  novels  as  Virginia  Woolf  s  Orlando 
or  William  Henry  Hudson's  Green  Mansions,  you  might  ex- 
plain the  serious  motive  which  underlies  the  fantasy  of  the 
plots.  Books  such  as  these  have  much  more  meaning  implied 
than  is  actually  expressed.  You  can  help  yourself  to  discover 
the  full  meaning  of  the  book  by  a  careful  study  of  the  au- 
thor's life,  and  of  the  trends  of  his  other  books.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  to  think  of  the  author  of  the  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey?  Does  the  Woman  of  Andros  or  Heaven's  My  Destina- 
tion fit  with  it  into  any  definite  pattern?  In  writing  them, 
what  unified  philosophy  did  Thornton  Wilder  intend  to  ex- 
pound? What  aspect  of  it  is  represented  by  each  of  these 
books? 

In  some  cases  you  might  devote  your  review  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  kind  of  writing  which  the  book  represents.  If,  for 
instance,  you  should  review  James  Joyce's  Ulysses  or  E.  E. 
Cummings'  eime,  your  purpose  might  well  be  to  explain  the 
nature  and  the  justification  for  the  "new  freedom"  in  prose 
writing.  How  is  it  related  to  the  vogue  of  free  verse?  A  some- 
wKat  similar  problem  is  involved  in  such  a  book  as  Melville's 
Moby  Dick.  Should  it  be  read  as  a  novel,  as  philosophy,  or  as 
prose-poetry?  The  reader  who  expects  to  find  it  a  novel  is 
likely  to  be  irritated  by  its  long  digressions,  but  if  he  ap- 
proaches it  as  essential  poetry,  he  will  enjoy  its  sensuous 
beauty  and  rhythm.  Through  this  type  of  reviewing  you  may 
give  your  auditors  new  bases  for  enjoying  books  which  they 
wish  to  read,  but  which,  without  some  guidance,  they  cannot 
enjoy. 

To  convince.  To  convince  an  audience  is  to  change  its  atti- 
tude. You  might  undertake  through  the  medium  of  a  book 
review  to  change  your  audience's  attitude  toward  the  kind  of 
writing  represented  by  the  book.  For  instance,  if  you  revolt 
at  the  naturalistic  writers'  portrayal  of  men  as  essentially  ani- 
malistic, among  whom  morality  is  only  a  pretty  invention  for 
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deluding  the  naive,  you  might  present  a  searching  analysis  of 
such  a  book  as  Anderson's  Winesburg,  Ohio,  or  Dreiser's 
American  Tragedy,  and  point  out  to  your  auditors  exactly 
what  such  views  of  humanity  and  of  morals  mean.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  might  wish  to  review  one  of  the  ever-popular 
romantic  novels,  with  the  aim  of  convincing  your  auditors 
that  to  read  such  books  is  a  waste  of  time. 

You  may  wish  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  a 
certain  best-seller,  with  the  aim  of  convincing  your  auditors 
that  they  ought  not  to  let  themselves  be  victimized  by  the 
kind  of  publicity  which  asserts  that  "everyone  else"  is  read- 
ing it.  Because  of  this  type  of  herd-consciousness  among  book 
buyers,  many  mediocre  novels  have  tremendous  sales,  while 
many  good  ones  find  scarcely  any  readers.  The  Tarzan  books, 
for  instance,  have  sold  well  over  eight  million  copies.  You 
might  set  yourself  the  task  of  trying  to  improve  the  literary 
taste  and  increase  the  independence  of  judgment  of  your 
auditors. 

To  persuade.  To  persuade  an  audience  is  actually  to  bestir 
it  into  taking  the  action  which  you  recommend.  This  action, 
very  frequently,  is  the  reading  of  the  book  under  review.  If 
this  is  your  aim,  you  present  enough  of  the  fine  points  of 
your  book  so  the  auditors  will  see  its  value,  but  not  enough  to 
satisfy  them.  Leave  them  so  eager  for  more  of  the  book  that 
they  will  want  to  read  it  for  themselves. 

A  somewhat  similar  aim  is  to  use  the  book  you  are  reviewT- 
ing  as  a  means  of  persuading  your  auditors  to  read  others  by 
the  same  author,  or  of  the  same  type.  Emphasize  the  interest 
to  be  found  in  reading  the  entire  output  of  your  writer,  in 
tracing  the  gradual  development  of  his  style  and  the  pattern 
of  his  ideas  as  found  in  book  after  book.  Make  stimulating 
and  curiosity-arousing  comparisons  between  the  book  you 
are  reviewing  and  others  that  he  has  written.  Or  you  might 
desire  to  arouse  an  appreciation  not  of  your  author,  but  of 
the  type  of  writing  the  book  represents.  If  it  is  a  biography, 
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or  a  historical  study,  or  a  book  of  essays,  or  of  short  stories, 
or  of  poems,  use  the  book  as  a  spring-board  from  which  to 
catapult  your  audience  into  an  enjoyment  of  other  books  of 
the  same  type.  What  particular  kind  of  pleasure  and  profit 
does  this  type  of  writing  provide?  What  can  your  audience 
get  from  it  that  it  can  get  from  no  other  kind  of  books? 

To  impress.  A  speech  to  impress  is  designed  to  make  an 
audience  more  deeply  aware  of  some  truth  which  it  already 
accepts.  Book  reviews  offer  an  excellent  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  In  reviewing  It  Can't  Happen 
Here,  you  might  be  concerned  primarily  with  impressing 
upon  your  auditors  the  seriousness  of  the  social  and  political 
situation  which  the  book  portrays.  Drums  Along  the  Mohawk 
you  might  treat  chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  futility  and 
grossness  of  war.  The  biography  of  Madame  Curie,  or  of  Lin- 
coln, or  Jane  Addams  might  be  reviewed  chiefly  as  a  vehicle 
for  stressing  the  value  of  certain  character  traits. 

To  entertain.  Entertainment,  in  the  sense  of  providing 
pleasure,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  most  books,  and  should  be 
of  many  reviews.  This  purpose  may  be  achieved  by  retelling 
the  story  so  as  to  re-create  the  suspense,  the  conflict,  the  wit, 
and  the  personality  of  the  characters  as  vividly  as  the  author 
himself  had  done.  You  are  now  not  a  critic,  but  a  story- 
teller. You  recast  the  story  orally,  much  as  a  dramatist  or  mo- 
tion picture  director  recasts  it  dramatically.  The  chief  skill 
required  is  the  ability  to  select  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  narrative,  rejecting  all  others,  and  to  weave  them  to- 
gether with  the  same  inevitable  march  toward  the  climax  that 
they  have  in  the  book.  Biographies,  books  of  adventure,  and 
novels  of  action  lend  themselves  much  better  to  this  kind  of 
reviewing  than  do  descriptive  books,  character  studies,  light 
social  comedy,  or  detective  stories. 

The  best  type  of  entertainment  comes  through  represent- 
ing the  sheer  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the  book.  This  re- 
quires   a    sympathetic    understanding    of    the    artistic    and 
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esthetic  qualities  involved.  In  this  kind  of  review,  carefully 
selected  passages  should  be  read  to  the  audience,  and  should 
be  closely  unified  by  the  reviewer's  interpretative  comments. 

General  tests.  In  preparing  any  kind  of  review,  and  in  de- 
ciding what  kind  of  review  to  make,  there  are  four  tests 
which  you  should  apply  to  your  book.  First:  How  good  does 
the  book  appear  when  it  is  reread?  A  book  which  does  not 
offer  increasing  pleasure  upon  successive  readings  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  last  kind  of  reviewing  that  has  been  mentioned. 
Probably  it  is  not  worth  recommending  as  a  book  which  your 
audience  should  read.  But  it  may  be  entirely  satisfactory  as  a 
subject  for  any  of  the  other  types  of  reviews. 

Second:  Is  it  the  kind  of  book  which  cannot  be  put  down 
until  it  is  finished?  This  is  frequently  offered  as  an  infallible 
test  of  the  interestingness  of  books.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
tests  chiefly  the  suspense  element.  Its  main  appeal  is  to  the 
reader's  curiosity.  A  better  test  of  the  more  solid,  artistic 
qualities  of  a  book  is  the  inducement  which  it  offers  the 
reader  to  linger  over  its  pages.  The  books  which  you  read 
slowly,  and  of  which  you  stop  to  reread  portions  for  the  sheer 
delight  which  they  offer,  will  stand  up  best  under  close  anal- 
ysis, and  hence  offer  the  best  subjects  for  reviews. 

Third:  Does  the  nature  of  the  plot  keep  you  wondering 
what  is  going  to  happen  or  how  the  outcome  is  to  be 
achieved?  The  first  is  a  relatively  cheap  kind  of  suspense, 
which  can  readily  be  ended  by  turning  to  the  end  of  the 
book  and  reading  the  last  few  pages.  The  latter  is  more  subtle 
and  more  powerful  in  its  effect.  The  climax  is  seen  inevitably 
and  dramatically  gathering,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is 
kept  centered  upon  how  the  characters  in  the  story  will  meet 
the  threatened  calamity  that  hovers  over  them.  The  first  de- 
pends upon  suspense  alone;  the  second  upon  a  philosophical 
interpretation  of  life.  The  first  is  very  hard  to  reproduce  in 
an  oral  review;  the  second  lends  itself  very  well  to  thoughtful 
analysis  and  explanation. 
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Fourth:  Do  the  characters  become  so  real  to  you  that  you 
think  of  them  as  actual  people,  wonder  what  they  do  in  later 
life,  and  what  they  would  have  been  like  if  certain  incidents 
in  the  plot  had  not  occurred?  Do  the  characters  remain  essen- 
tially the  same,  or  do  the  events  of  the  plot  cause  them  to 
change  their  personalities,  attitudes,  and  relationships?  In  the 
best  books  the  characters,  as  Kipling  said,  "stand  on  their 
own  feet." 


AFTER-DINNER  SPEECHES 

The  traditional  attitude  toward  after-dinner  speaking  is  un- 
dergoing a  change.  This  type  of  speech  has  characteristically 
been  considered  as  short,  genial,  humorous,  and  with  no  par- 
ticular purpose  beyond  the  entertainment  of  the  auditors. 
There  is  still  much  speaking  of  this  sort.  In  recent  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
long  and  serious  speeches  delivered  after  a  dinner,  while  the 
auditors  are  still  gathered  around  the  banquet  table.  These 
speeches  serve  a  variety  of  purposes.  Political  rallies  are  fre- 
quently held  at  dinners,  with  keynote  speeches  afterwards. 
Community  chest  drives  feature  breakfast  or  luncheon  meet- 
ings, with  inspirational  speeches.  Conventions  of  business 
men  and  of  scholars  often  hold  some  of  their  chief  meetings 
around  banquet  tables,  with  important  addresses  given  after 
the  dinner.  All  of  this  threatens  to  change  the  traditional 
character  of  after-dinner  speaking  (unless  a  distinction  be 
made  between  after-dinner  speeches,  and  speeches  that  are 
given  after  dinner),  but  it  is  in  itself  a  great  tribute  to  the 
value  which  a  dinner  provides  for  a  speech  situation. 

This  value  consists  of  the  effect  which  a  good  meal,  eaten 
in  congenial  company,  has  upon  a  group  of  people.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  the  eighteenth-century  English  critic  and  philos- 
opher, neatly  expressed  this  value  when  he  said,  "Sir,  a  good 
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meal  lubricates  business."  An  atmosphere  of  friendliness,  of 
tolerance,  and  of  good-humor  is  almost  inevitable  in  such  a 
situation.  Likewise,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  digestive  proc- 
esses interfere  to  a  degree  with  the  intellectual  function  of 
the  diners,  and  they  become  less  critical,  less  logical,  and  less 
capable  of  close  and  sustained  attention  than  they  are  on 
other  occasions.  The  combination  of  these  factors  makes  it 
relatively  easy  to  amuse,  inspire  or  stimulate  them,  but  hard 
to  lead  their  minds  through  any  process  of  complex  reasoning 
to  a  logical  conclusion. 

The  speech  by  John  Ise,  "Values  in  a  Crazy  World,"  which 
is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Chapter  14,  illustrates  very  well  how 
these  factors  must  be  considered  by  any  after-dinner  speaker 
who  has  a  serious  message  to  deliver.  Professor  Ise  incor- 
porated into  his  speech,  especially  lavishly  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  qualities  of  geniality  and  good-humor  which  the 
after-dinner  situation  demands.  Then,  as  the  speech  pro- 
gressed, he  gradually  swung  the  attention  of  his  auditors  over 
from  humor  to  the  serious  problem  which  he  wished  to  pre- 
sent, and,  without  any  complex  analysis,  gave  them  some 
ideas  which  were  concrete  and  interesting  enough  to  hold 
their  attention  at  the  time,  and  vital  and  striking  enough  to 
remain  in  their  memories  for  serious  consideration  later. 
This  is  a  technique  which  any  after-dinner  speaker  who 
wishes  to  discuss  a  serious  problem  would  do  well  to  follow. 

Likewise,  Henry  Grady's  speech,  "The  New  South,"  re- 
printed at  the  end  of  Chapter  11,  had  a  purpose  as  serious 
as  any  which  a  speaker  might  entertain— namely,  to  attempt 
to  heal  the  breach  of  bitterness  which,  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  peace,  still  divided  the  North  and  the  South. 
Yet  he  set  about  this  serious  task  with  a  smile,  a  jest,  and  a 
lilt  in  his  voice.  Like  the  quarterback  skilled  in  broken-field 
running,  he  wove  his  way  right  into  the  midst  of  his  auditors 
without  their  realizing  how  he  got  there.  Then,  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  friendly  relationship  which  he  had  estab- 
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lished,  he  went  on  to  rebuke  his  auditors  in  a  spirit  so  courte- 
ous and  gentle  that  they  applauded,  appreciated,  and  were 
deeply  moved  by  his  point  of  view.  He,  too,  represents  the 
technique  of  moving  by  imperceptible  degrees  from  humor 
and  good-fellowship  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  serious 
purpose. 

Whether  the  purpose  of  the  after-dinner  speaker  is  serious 
or  light,  he  will  find  the  following  rules  of  value: 

1.  Be  good-humored.  Bitterness  and  denunciation  are  sel- 
dom forgivable  in  an  after-dinner  speech.  They  run  directly 
counter  to  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship,  geniality  and  toler- 
ance induced  by  the  meal.  They  deny  the  instinct  of  gregari- 
ousness  which  brought  the  diners  together.  Not  least,  they 
interfere  with  the  diners'  digestion,  and  thus  make  them 
physically  uncomfortable.  For  good  after-dinner  speaking, 
the  tone  of  good  humor  is  indispensable. 

2.  Be  brief.  No  speech  should  ever  last  longer  than  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  audience  can  be  held.  After  a 
heavy  dinner,  this  attention-span  is  brief.  Furthermore,  it 
frequently  happens  that  several  speeches  are  to  be  given. 
Take  these  considerations  into  account  in  preparing  your 
speech.  Make  it  brief,  and  be  prepared  to  cut  it  even  shorter 
if  you  find  your  audience  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 

3.  Be  affirmative.  A  positive  is  usually  better  than  a  nega- 
tive approach  to  a  subject,  and  this  is  never  truer  than  for 
after-dinner  speaking.  Tell  your  audience  what  to  like,  what  to 
do,  what  to  be;  not  what  to  dislike,  what  not  to  do,  and  what 
to  stop  being.  This  affirmative  attitude  should  exist  in  the 
delivery  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  your  speech.  Be  con- 
fident and  forthright.  Take  it  for  granted  that  your  audience 
will  agree  with  what  you  have  to  say.  This,  of  course,  requires 
that  your  point  of  view  should  be  reasonable  and  should  con- 
form fairly  closely  to  the  experience  and  attitudes  of  your 
audience. 
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4.  Be  clear  and  simple  in  your  expression.  An  after-dinner 
speech  is  no  occasion  for  complexity  or  profundity.  If  your 
ideas  cannot  be  easily  understood,  they  will  not  be  under- 
stood at  all.  They  should  be  developed  with  an  abundance  of 
sprightly,  interesting  illustrations,  but  they  should  not  be 
elaborated  into  a  maze  of  fine  distinctions. 

5.  Be  prepared.  Be  so  well  prepared  that  there  will  be  no 
hesitancy,  no  groping  for  thoughts,  no  use  of  notes.  Any  of 
these  are  fatal  to  the  lightness  and  spontaneity  which  the 
after-dinner  speech  demands.  The  speech  should  be  so  well 
prepared,  so  thoroughly  imbedded  in  the  speaker's  mind, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  deliver  it  with  perfect  ease,  confidence, 
and  a  ready  adaptation  to  the  audience  which  will  make  it 
appear  absolutely  spontaneous. 


COMMEMORATIVE  SPEECHES 

Speeches  which  celebrate  the  memory  of  an  event,  an  institu- 
tion, or  a  man,  are  called  commemorative.  They  are  also  re- 
ferred to  as  "occasional  speeches,"  for  they  are  called  forth  by 
special  occasions.  But  their  chief  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  planned  to  celebrate  the  "remembrance  of 
things  past."  Within  this  general  class  of  speeches  are  found 
anniversary  addresses,  dedicatory  addresses,  and  eulogies.  In 
addition  to  these  three  forms  which  are  strictly  commemora- 
tive, most  nomination  speeches  and  inaugural  addresses  are 
very  similar  in  their  intent,  and  commencement  speeches 
have  enough  characteristics  in  common  with  the  others  to  be 
included  on  the  fringes  of  the  group. 

Speakers  are  usually  selected  to  deliver  commemorative 
speeches  not  only  because  of  their  speaking  ability,  but  be- 
cause of  their  prominence  in  the  community.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  not  likely  that  beginning  speakers  will  be  called  upon 
for  such  addresses  in  the  immediate  future.  Practice  in  the 
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composition  and  delivery  of  this  type  of  speeches  is  nonethe- 
less of  great  practical  value  in  developing  general  speech 
skills,  for  it  provides  several  types  of  experience  which  begin- 
ning speakers  are  likely  to  get  in  no  other  way. 

The  preparation  of  a  commemorative  speech  is  excellent 
practice,  first  of  all,  in  analysis  of  and  adaptation  to  an  audi- 
ence, for  the  speaker  is  not  expected  to  express  himself,  but 
to  serve  as  the  mouthpiece  for  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  his  auditors.  He  says  for  them  what  they  would  like  to  say 
for  themselves.  He  makes  articulate  the  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  reverence  which  they  feel  but  are  unable  to  express.  He 
is  like  a  man  who  draws  up  a  petition  to  be  presented  in  the 
name  of,  and  representing  the  thoughts  of,  the  entire  group. 
Thus  he  fulfills  the  function  of  the  poet  of  Alexander  Pope's 
time,  who  dealt  not  with  new  material,  but  with  "What  oft 
was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed." 

Secondly,  the  writing  of  a  commemorative  speech  is  good 
experience  because  it  requires  special  attention  to  style.  Since 
the  subject  matter  is  not  new,  the  style  must  provide  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  of  the  speech.  And  since  the  occasion 
calls  for  a  dignified,  exalted  utterance,  the  style  must  be  of 
the  very  best  of  which  the  speaker  is  capable.  The  words  must 
be  selected  for  their  sound  qualities,  and  for  their  connota- 
tive  as  well  as  their  denotative  values.  Word  pictures  must  be 
frequently  and  carefully  drawn.  The  structure  of  sentences 
and  of  paragraphs  must  be  closely  knit.  Indeed,  in  no  other 
kind  of  speaking  is  it  so  necessary  to  strive  to  achieve  all  of 
the  marks  of  good  speech  style.  Since  the  general  trend  of 
modern  speaking  is  toward  a  colloquial  informality,  some 
practice  in  this  kind  of  speech  composition  is  especially 
needed  to  counteract  the  usual  carelessness  in  matters  of 
style. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  special  value  to  be  sought  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  commemorative  speeches.  Their  exalted  and  dignified 
tone  calls  for  a  dignified  and  formal  type  of  delivery.  The 
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speaker  must  be  especially  well  poised,  as  any  awkwardness 
is  particularly  glaring  in  contrast  to  the  composition  of  the 
speech.  Gestures  should  neither  be  omitted  entirely  nor  used 
carelessly.  The  highest  correlation  of  body,  voice,  and  com- 
position is  required  for  effectiveness  in  commemorative 
speaking. 

The  beginning  speaker  may  quail  at  the  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  this  type  of  speaking.  And  in  fact, 
it  is  the  type  in  which  the  greatest  orators  have  displayed 
their  highest  powers.  But  it  is  nonetheless  a  valuable  medium 
of  study  for  beginners.  After  the  basic  principles  of  effective 
speech  have  been  studied— organization,  style,  voice,  and  ac- 
tion—the preparation  of  a  commemorative  speech  gives  an 
unrivaled  opportunity  to  bring  together  all  of  the  principles 
that  have  been  learned,  and  to  demonstrate  the  best  speaking 
of  which  the  individual  is  capable.  It  serves  as  a  practical  ex- 
amination, testing  how  thoroughly  the  qualities  of  good 
speech  have  been  incorporated  into  the  speaker's  practice.  It 
also  serves  as  a  diagnosis,  to  indicate  what  special  types  of 
study  and  practice  should  be  emphasized  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  speaker. 

While  they  have  so  much  in  common,  the  various  types  of 
commemorative  speeches  also  have  their  individual  charac- 
teristics. These  may  be  briefly  noted: 

Anniversary  addresses.  Delivered  upon  such  anniversaries 
as  Columbus  Day,  the  birthdays  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
other  notables,  July  Fourth,  and  upon  dates  having  special 
significance  for  particular  audiences,  the  anniversary  address 
stresses  (1)  the  significance  of  the  institution  or  event  being 
commemorated;  (2)  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it  to  govern 
present  and  future  conduct;  (3)  the  feelings  that  are  appro- 
priate in  considering  it;  and  (4)  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  participated  in  it.  The  function  of  anniversary 
addresses  was  well  stated  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  Plymouth  Oration,  delivered  on  the  two-hun- 
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dredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  pleas- 
ure and  inspiration  which  are  derived  from  them,  Webster 
explained  as  follows: 

It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  enables  us 
to  connect  our  thoughts,  our  sympathies,  and  our  hap- 
piness with  what  is  distant  in  place  or  time;  and,  look- 
ing before  and  after,  to  hold  communion  at  once  with 
our  ancestors  and  our  posterity.  Human  and  mortal 
although  we  are,  we  are  nevertheless  not  mere  insu- 
lated beings,  without  relation  to  the  past  or  the  fu- 
ture. Neither  the  point  of  time,  nor  the  spot  of  earth, 
in  which  we  physically  live,  bounds  our  rational  and 
intellectual  enjoyments.  We  live  in  the  past  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  history;  and  in  the  future,  by  hope 
and  anticipation.  By  ascending  to  an  association  with 
our  ancestors;  by  contemplating  their  example  and 
studying  their  character;  by  partaking  their  senti- 
ments, and  imbibing  their  spirit;  by  accompanying 
them  in  their  toils,  by  sympathizing  in  their  sufferings, 
and  rejoicing  in  their  successes  and  their  triumphs; 
we  seem  to  belong  to  their  age,  and  to  mingle  our  own 
existence  with  theirs. 

Dedicatory  addresses.  As  the  anniversary  address  deals 
commonly  with  the  past,  the  dedicatory  address  generally 
links  the  past  with  the  future.  It  is  delivered  on  such  occa- 
sions as  the  dedication  of  monuments,  parks,  and  new  build- 
ings. Lincoln's  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg  is  justly  the  most  famous  example  of  this  kind 
of  speaking.  Webster's  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  a  good  example  of 
a  longer  speech  of  dedication.  Both  speeches  stress  the  duties 
and  opportunities  of  the  present  generation,  because  of  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  had  gone  before.  This  theme  ("To  you 
from  falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch!  Be  yours  to  hold  it 
high.")  is  frequent  in  all  commemorative  speeches.  But  the 
commonest  of  all  themes  for  dedicatory  addresses  is  that 
chosen  by  John  Lancaster  Spalding  as  his  title,  in  a  speech 
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dedicating  an  educational  institute  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  It  was 
"Opportunity!"  and  it  dealt  with  the  uses  to  which  the  insti- 
tute would  be  put,  and  the  results  in  richer  and  happier  lives 
that  would  flow  from  it.  In  addition  to  these  two  themes, 
such  addresses  often  cite  the  great  need  that  existed  for  the 
building  which  is  being  dedicated,  point  out  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  overcome  in  making  possible  its  erection,  and 
praise  its  sponsors  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Eulogies.  A  eulogy  is  a  speech  of  praise  for  some  indi- 
vidual, usually  for  one  who  is  dead.  Funeral  services  furnish 
the  commonest  occasion  for  such  speeches,  although  they  are 
also  frequently  given  upon  the  anniversaries  of  the  subject's 
birth.  Eulogies  should  be  marked  by  sincerity  and  a  certain 
amount  of  restraint.  They  should  contain  a  concrete  presen- 
tation of  the  achievements  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  praise 
will  be  amply  justified. 

There  are  two  forms  which  eulogies  may  take:  chrono- 
logical, and  topical.  The  latter  is  usually  preferred.  The 
chronological  type  too  easily  degenerates  into  a  simple  recital 
of  the  year-by-year  course  of  the  subject's  life:  parentage, 
childhood,  education,  and  then,  in  order,  his  achievements. 
This  deadening  procedure  ought  strictly  to  be  avoided.  How- 
ever, the  chronological  method  can  be  used  to  good  effect 
by  dividing  the  man's  life  into  periods,  such  as  preparation, 
achievement,  and  recognition,  making  each  period  a  well- 
rounded  unit. 

The  topical  method  is  much  more  elastic.  It  permits  a 
greater  degree  of  selectivity  of  subject  matter.  Topical 
eulogies  concern  themselves  with  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing, using,  of  course,  only  such  topics  as  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  subject  being  eulogized:  Why  was  he  a  great 
man?  What  did  he  accomplish?  What  unusual  difficulties  did 
he  have  to  overcome?  What  admirable  qualities  did  he 
possess?  To  what  agencies  or  sources,  other  than  his  own 
efforts,  did  he  owe  his  success?  What  dramatic  or  interesting 
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incidents  from  his  life  best  reveal  his  personality  and  char- 
acter? What  did  his  contemporaries  think  of  him?  What 
benefits  do  we  reap  from  his  labors?  What  lessons  can  we 
learn  from  his  manner  of  living?  What  should  be  our  final 
judgment  of  him? 

Nomination  speeches.  Nomination  speeches  are  often 
closely  akin  to  eulogies,  except  that  their  subjects  are  still 
living.  The  form  often  taken  by  nomination  speeches  is  to 
give  in  some  detail  the  requirements  of  the  office  that  is  to 
be  filled,  and  then  to  describe  in  eulogistic  terms  the  quali- 
ties of  the  man  being  nominated  for  the  office.  Among  the 
best  American  examples  of  this  form  of  speech  are  Robert 
Ingersoll's  nomination  of  Blaine,  and  Roscoe  Conkling's 
nomination  of  Grant  for  a  third  term.  An  excellent  example 
of  more  recent  date  is  the  nomination  of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  in 
1928,  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  His  speech  not  only 
follows  the  form  just  described,  but  adds  a  third  common 
element,  a  prophecy  of  victory  under  the  leadership  of  the 
man  being  nominated.  All  of  these  characteristics  are  com- 
bined in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  speech: 

America  needs  not  only  an  administrator  but  a 
leader— a  pathfinder,  a  blazer  of  the  trail  to  the  high 
road  that  will  avoid  the  bottomless  morass  of  crass 
materialism  that  has  engulfed  so  many  of  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  past.  It  is  the  privilege  of  Democ- 
racy not  only  to  offer  such  a  man  but  to  offer  him  as 
the  surest  leader  to  victory.  To  stand  upon  the  ram- 
parts and  die  for  our  principles  is  something  more 
than  heroic.  We  offer  one  who  has  the  will  to  win— 
who  not  only  deserves  success  but  commands  it.  Vic- 
tory is  his  habit— the  happy  warrior,  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

Inaugural  addresses.  Inaugural  addresses  are  given  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  being  inducted  into  high  office,  such  as  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  college,  or  other  insti- 
tution. Informal  speeches  of  this  character  are  also  delivered 
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by  presidents  of  fraternities  and  other  college  organizations 
as  they  are  installed  in  their  new  offices.  These  speeches  offer 
an  opportunity  for  an  examination  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  institution  has  been  governed,  of  the  nature  of 
the  task  confronting  the  new  president,  and  of  the  policies 
which  he  intends  to  follow  during  his  term  of  office.  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugural  Address  is  perhaps  the  noblest  example  we 
have  of  this  kind  of  speech.  It  deals  with  the  one  problem 
then  paramount,  the  Civil  War,  and  with  the  union  of  kindly 
tolerance  and  firm  resolve  with  which  the  war  should  be 
prosecuted  until  its  object  should  be  achieved. 

An  inaugural  address  generally  follows  a  political  cam- 
paign, during  which  factionalism  was  emphasized  and  bitter- 
ness developed.  One  function  of  the  speech  is  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  dissension,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  new 
officer  represents  not  only  his  own  faction,  but  the  entire 
electoral  body.  Thus  the  tone  is  usually  conciliatory  and 
friendly.  Since  the  speech  is  generally  given  as  part  of  a 
lengthy  ceremony,  it  should  be  brief  and  pointed. 

Commencement  addresses.  It  is  the  experience  of  most 
auditors  that  these  speeches  are  usually  too  long.  Since  they, 
too,  come  in  the  midst  of  a  long  ceremony,  brevity  is  a  virtue 
which  they  ought  to  possess.  But  often  the  commencement 
speaker  seems  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  responsibility  which  it 
takes  him  a  long  while  to  fulfill. 

By  their  nature,  commencement  speeches  deal  primarily 
with  the  future— with  its  opportunities,  its  requirements,  and 
its  responsibilities.  But  they  frequently  draw  upon  the  past 
for  illustrative  material.  Their  tone  is  commonly  inspira- 
tional, although  sound,  practical  advice  is  often  included. 
Their  function  is  to  describe  a  point  of  view  or  a  manner  of 
living  which  will  help  the  graduates  to  win  their  quota  of 
success  in  life.  A  good  illustration  of  the  type  is  the  speech 
by  Owen  D.  Young,  "The  Five  Final  Questions  at  Com- 
mencement," which  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Chapter  6. 
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CONCLUSION 

There  are  several  types  of  speeches  which  beginning  speakers 
would  profit  from  studying  and  practicing,  either  for  the 
immediate  practical  benefits  or  for  the  general  speech  skills 
which  would  be  developed.  Speeches  of  courtesy  are  sincere, 
cordial,  specific,  direct,  and  so  brief  that  very  careful  plan- 
ning is  essential  to  avoid  duplication  and  irrelevancy.  Busi- 
ness speeches  require  tact,  psychological  appeal,  and  close 
audience  analysis.  The  various  forms  of  discussion  consti- 
tute types  of  informal  speaking  in  which  the  beginning 
speaker  should  learn  to  make  the  maximum  transfer  of  con- 
versational abilities  to  the  public  speaking  situation.  Book 
reviewing  is  a  very  practical,  and  increasingly  popular,  type 
of  speaking  which  offers  beginning  speakers  many  kinds  of 
speech  opportunities.  After-dinner  speaking,  another  type 
with  distinct  characteristics,  is  broadening  its  scope  and  at- 
taining ever-increasing  importance.  Commemorative  speeches 
ought  to  be  studied  and  practiced  for  the  training  they  pro- 
vide in  dignified,  moving,  beautiful,  and  rather  formal 
speech  composition.  The  study  of  these  various  speech  types 
should  help  to  develop  in  the  beginning  speakers  a  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  which  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 


EXERCISES 

i.  To  the  extent  that  time  permits,  you  should  prepare  and  de- 
liver at  least  one  speech  from  each  of  the  six  groups  described 
in  this  chapter. 

2.  Draw  up  a  list  of  ten  living  individuals  who,  in  your  opin- 
ion, are  the  most  deserving  of  speeches  of  eulogy.  These  lists 
should  be  discussed  in  class,  with  the  different  students  defend- 
ing their  choices,  and  explaining  the  special  merit  of  the  indi- 
viduals whom  they  have  listed. 
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3.  Select  a  subject  upon  which  you,  as  the  representative  of 
some  business,  labor  organization,  or  other  group,  might  deliver 
a  good-will  speech.  Write  a  300-word  essay  comparing  the  prob- 
lems of  audience  analysis,  composition,  and  delivery  that  you 
would  have  in  making  this  speech  with  those  that  would  arise 
in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  (a)  an  after-dinner  speech; 
(b)  a  speech  of  nomination. 

4.  Draw  up  a  list  of  five  subjects  which  you  would  consider 
suitable  for  group  discussion  in  your  speech  class.  Indicate  which 
form  of  discussion  you  would  recommend  for  each  subject.  Does 
the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  have  any  effect  in  de- 
termining which  form  of  discussion  would  be  best? 

5.  The  following  supplementary  readings  are  suggested: 

a.  James  Thompson  Baker,  The  Short  Speech  (Prentice- 
Hall,  1932).  Twenty-two  forms  of  short  speeches  are  described, 
with  specific  suggestions  for  their  composition  and  delivery. 

b.  Robert  D.  Leigh,  Group  Leadership  (Norton,  1936).  Pre- 
sents the  values  and  methods  of  group  discussion,  with  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  rules  for  parliamentary  law. 

c.  James  Milton  O'Neill,  Models  of  Speech  Composition 
(Century,  1921).  The  most  comprehensive  of  the  one-volume  col- 
lections of  speeches,  this  book  contains  95  speeches,  illustrating 
seventeen  types  of  public  speaking. 

d.  William  Phillips  Sandford  and  Willard  Hayes  Yeager, 
Business  Speeches  by  Business  Men  (McGraw-Hill,  1930).  Pro- 
vides diversified  and  abundant  illustrations  of  the  kinds  of 
speeches  given  by  business  men. 


Part  III 
EFFECTIVE  AUDIENCE  RELATIONSHIPS 


Chapter  u 

THE  CONVERSATIONAL  QUALITY 


Good  conversation  and  good  public  speaking  are  not,  of 
course,  the  same  thing.  They  differ  in  certain  very  obvious 
respects.  They  occur  under  different  kinds  of  situations.  Any 
conversationalist  who  talked  without  stopping  for  thirty  min- 
utes—or even  for  five— would  be  properly  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  social  ostracism.  Moreover,  conversation  and  public 
speaking  differ  to  a  great  extent  in  manner  and  method.  The 
conversationalist  does  not  have  a  clearly  organized  and  set 
collection  of  ideas  upon  a  definite  subject  to  present  to  the 
company.  He  ordinarily  speaks  in  quiet  tones,  although 
under  some  circumstances  his  voice,  language,  and  manner 
all  become  unrestrained.  Good  public  speaking  is  of  various 
types,  depending  upon  such  factors  as  the  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  type  of  audience,  the  speaker's  purpose  or  his  sub- 
ject, the  length  of  time,  time  of  day,  and  the  place  of  meeting. 
Good  conversation,  however,  is  even  more  varied,  so  that  it 
is  hard  to  find  any  definitive  norm  for  it.  Yet  widely  as  con- 
versation and  public  speaking  differ  at  some  points,  it  re- 
mains true  that  to  compare  public  speaking  with  conversa- 
tional speaking  is  to  approach  a  better  understanding  of  the 
essentials  of  good  public  speaking. 
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POINTS  OF  SIMILARITY 


What  basic  elements  do  they  have  in  common?  First  of  all 
there  is  the  genuine  spirit  of  communication  which  should 
be  present  in  both  of  them.  "Speak  that  I  may  know  thee," 
said  Ben  Jonson,  master  conversationalist  of  the  Apollo  and 
Devil  taverns.  The  good  conversationalist  puts  himself  com- 
pletely into  what  he  is  saying.  He  throws  off  all  pretense,  all 
desire  to  impress,  all  attempts  to  be  "elegant,"  and  plunges 
directly  into  the  business  of  warmly  presenting  his  ideas  so 
that  they  will  be  understood  and  accepted.  Certainly,  this  is 
an  admirable  standard  for  the  public  speaker  to  emulate. 

Again,  good  conversation  is  direct.  The  conversationalists 
look  and  speak  directly  at  one  another.  There  is  no  address- 
ing of  remarks  to  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  or  out  of  the  window. 
Furthermore,  the  spirit  of  directness  is  in  the  conversational 
subject  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  The 
good  conversationalist  seeks  out  the  interests  of  the  others 
in  the  company,  and  makes  these  interests  the  topics  of  his 
discussion.  Or,  if  he  has  a  subject  of  his  own  which  he  chooses 
to  talk  about,  he  vitalizes  it  for  the  others  present  by  con- 
tinually connecting  his  topic  with  their  interests  and  ex- 
periences. 

Thirdly,  good  conversation  is  animated.  When  the  con- 
versation drags,  the  guests  are  bored  and  ready  to  go  home. 
As  long  as  they  are  enjoying  themselves,  the  talk  is  lively  and 
vigorous.  Sometimes  two  or  three  people  may  try  to  talk  at 
once.  Sometimes  the  discussion  warms  up  to  the  point  of 
argument,  where  it  needs  to  be  curbed  and  perhaps  redi- 
rected into  other  channels.  Sometimes  a  member  of  the  group 
becomes  so  excited  and  heated  in  his  discussion  that  special 
efforts  are  made  by  the  others  to  calm  him  down.  But  never 
in  good  conversation  is  the  talk  dull,  dead,  forced  or  spiritless. 

Fourthly,  good  conversation  is  physically  and  vocally  free 
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and  unrestricted.  When  a  conversationalist  warms  to  his 
subject,  he  gestures  freely  and  at  times  very  emphatically. 
He  may  even  get  up  and  walk  around  to  give  expression  to 
his  feelings.  Similarly,  his  voice  varies  greatly  in  rate,  pitch, 
and  force.  He  is  not,  of  course,  conscious  of  striving  to  use 
proper  bodily  action  and  vocal  variety.  He  merely  forgets 
himself  in  his  interest  in  the  situation  and  topics  of  conver- 
sation, and  hence  refrains  from  inhibiting  his  natural  com- 
municative impulses. 

Fifthly,  good  conversation  is  varied.  When  one  phase  of  a 
subject  has  been  momentarily  exhausted,  another  is  brought 
in.  When  one  speaker  has  been  holding  forth  in  a  manner 
of  speech  which  becomes  boring,  the  floor  is  snatched  from 
him  by  someone  else  who  relieves  the  tension  by  speaking  in 
a  very  different  manner  and  perhaps  even  on  a  different  sub- 
ject. Likewise,  each  individual  conversationalist  is  much 
more  varied  in  his  manner  of  speaking  than  he  would  be  if 
he  were,  without  much  experience,  to  deliver  a  public 
speech. 

Sixthly,  good  conversation  is  quickly  and  readily  respon- 
sive to  the  mood  of  the  group  participating.  If  the  group  is 
in  a  serious  mood,  the  conversation  is  serious;  if  the  mood  is 
light  and  airy,  the  conversation  will  be  bantering,  humorous, 
and  cheerful.  If  the  mood  of  the  group  changes,  as  it  usually 
does  in  the  course  of  an  evening,  the  conversational  manner 
and  subject  matter  change  accordingly.  Any  conversationalist 
who  does  not  respond  easily  to  the  mood  of  the  group  will 
find  himself  "frozen  out"  and  the  talk  assumed  by  others. 

Finally,  good  conversation  is  personalized.  It  concerns  itself 
with  the  intimate  interests  and  experiences  of  the  group.  It 
employs  a  profusion  of  personal  pronouns.  Its  substance  is 
composed  largely  of  personal  experiences,  interests,  convic- 
tions, "ambitions,  and  plans.  It  easily  turns  to  discussions  of 
individuals,  and  treats  of  neighborhood  affairs  with  an  air  of 
intimacy.  Except  among  a  few  rare  philosophers,  no  conver- 
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sation  ever  remains  for  long  on  a  general  and  abstract  plane. 
Good  conversationalists  usually  exemplify  Pope's  dictum  that 
"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Surely  the  beginning  speech  student  could  do  no  better 
than  to  accept  these  conversational  standards  as  his  guides  to 
good  public  speaking:  be  genuinely  communicative,  be  di- 
rect, be  animated,  be  vocally  and  physically  free,  be  varied 
in  manner  and  subject  matter,  be  responsive  to  the  mood  of 
your  audience,  and  personalize  your  talk.  These  seven  char- 
acteristics might  properly  be  considered  as  the  seven  indis- 
pensable rules  for  good  delivery.  Some  suggestions  will  be 
made  as  to  how  you  may  best  cultivate  them  in  your  own 
speaking. 


DEVELOPING  CONVERSATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Genuine  communication.  Communication  implies  two  or 
more  active  participants.  It  requires  a  receiver  as  well  as  a 
sender.  No  one  would  think  of  picking  up  the  receiver  from 
his  telephone  and  immediately  talking  into  it.  We  all  know 
that  we  must  wait  until  a  proper  connection  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  person  we  wish  to  speak  to  has  come  to  the 
phone  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Then,  after  an  exchange 
of  identification  and  greetings,  the  talk  can  begin.  This  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  in  delivering  a  speech.  You  should 
make  certain  that  your  audience  is  "on  the  line"  before  you 
start  talking.  Then  be  sure  that  the  audience  does  not  men- 
tally hang  up  the  receiver  and  go  away  to  other  interests  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  speech. 

In  other  words,  the  important  thing  in  public  speaking 
is  not  merely  to  deliver  so  many  words  a  minute  for  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time,  no  matter  how  well  chosen  the  words 
may  be,  nor  how  well  they  develop  your  topic.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  keep  in  constant  communication  with 
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In  unstudied,  informal  conversational  talk,  the  hand  Is  used  for 
communication  as  naturally  as  is  the  tongue.  In  this  interesting 
close-up  photograph  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  labor  leader  is  shown 
emphasizing  the  point  of  his  reply  to  a  question.  (Underwood 
and  Underwood ) 


Senator  William  E.  Borah  is  shown  holding  a  press  conference. 
Seated  informally,  the  Senator  yet  speaks  with  a  natural  directness 
and  energy  which  holds  the  closest  attention  of  his  auditors. 
(Wide  World) 
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your  audience,  so  that  it  may  be  influenced  in  the  way 
that  you  desire.  All  other  considerations  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  this.  Billy  Sunday,  the  famous  evangelist,  has  been 
ridiculed  for  his  practice  of  tearing  up  hymn  books,  clamber- 
ing over  the  piano,  and  partially  disrobing  during  the  course 
of  his  talks.  But  it  is  undisputed  that  he  did  hold  his  audi- 
ences, and  that  he  did  communicate  his  message  to  them. 
Moreover,  when  he  addressed  a  group  of  Princeton  under- 
graduates, he  was  sedate  and  dignified,  since  to  have  been 
otherwise  would  have  interfered  with  his  communicating  to 
that  particular  kind  of  audience. 

One  helpful  device  is  to  think  of  your  speech  as  a  train, 
by  means  of  which  you  wish  to  transport  your  audience  to  the 
goal  you  have  chosen  for  your  talk.  Naturally,  you  will  want 
your  train  to  be  attractive,  efficient,  to  start  on  time,  and  to 
run  according  to  schedule.  You  will  wish  it  to  be  admired 
and  praised.  But  these  things  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
They  are  all  merely  means  of  getting  the  people  on  your 
train,  and  of  persuading  them  to  stay  on  until  the  proposed 
destination  is  reached.  If  people  merely  come  to  the  station 
to  admire  your  train,  but  refuse  to  ride  on  it,  your  purpose 
has  failed.  So  it  is  with  your  speech;  your  primary  purpose  is 
to  get  your  audience  to  enter  into  the  train  of  your  ideas, 
and  to  stay  with  it  until  the  goal  of  your  speech  has  been 
reached. 

Directness  of  address.  If  a  man  stepped  up  to  you  on  a 
street  corner,  called  you  by  name,  then  turned  away  from 
you  and  began  to  talk,  you  would  naturally  conclude  either 
that  he  was  a  maniac  or  that  you  had  been  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  he  had  addressed  you  in  the  first  place.  Yet  many 
speakers  treat  their  audiences  in  just  this  way.  After  a  word 
of  greeting  they  turn  to  look  out  the  window,  to  stare  at  the 
floor,  or  to  let  their  eyes  wander  along  the  wall.  Some  have 
learned  the  secret  (a  good  one  to  forget)  of  fixing  their  eyes 
stonily  on  the  back  wall,  some  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
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heads  of  their  audiences.  Others  may  stare  directly  into  the 
faces  of  their  auditors,  but  with  the  blank  expression  you 
have  sometimes  discovered  on  the  face  of  a  friend  who  is 
physically  present,  but  mentally  miles  away.  Communicative 
speaking  under  these  circumstances  is  impossible. 

Two  kinds  of  directness  are  demanded  of  the  speaker:  one 
is  physical,  the  other  is  mental.  Physical  directness  is  achieved 
by  really  looking  at,  not  merely  toward,  your  audience.  Keep 
your  attention  centered  upon  your  auditors,  and  they  will 
keep  theirs  upon  you.  The  ideal  is  to  make  each  individual 
in  your  audience  feel  as  Henry  George's  auditors  felt  about 
him,  as  though  he  were  "trying  to  take  each  one  of  them  by 
the  coat  lapels."  Booker  T.  Washington  had  the  gift  of  speak- 
ing this  way.  It  was  said  of  him  that  when  he  addressed  an 
audience  of  five  thousand  strangers,  even  those  sitting  behind 
pillars  in  the  balcony  felt  as  though  the  speaker  were  direct- 
ing his  remarks  in  a  special  and  intimate  sense  directly  to 
them.  In  working  toward  this  ideal,  the  beginning  speaker 
should  first  of  all  be  sure  that  he  looks  directly  at  his  audi- 
tors. Quintilian,  the  shrewd  speech  teacher  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  devoted  much  attention  in  his  treatise  on 
speech  training  to  the  speaker's  management  of  his  eyes. 
"The  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul."  When  a  speaker  is 
delivering  a  memorized  speech,  and  struggling  with  his 
memory,  it  is  almost  physically  true  that  his  eyes  turn  inward, 
to  read  the  mental  scroll  which  contains  the  speech,  rather 
than  outward,  to  see  whether  the  audience  is  getting  on  the 
train.  This  physical  directness  is  also  broken  if  the  speaker 
has  to  devote  part  of  his  attention  to  notes  or  to  a  manu- 
script on  which  the  speech  is  written  out.  It  is  broken  com- 
pletely if  the  speaker  shows  by  nervous  twitchings,  sloppy 
posture,  and  general  lack  of  ease  that  he  is  so  completely 
concentrated  upon  himself  that  he  has  no  attention  left  to 
direct  to  his  audience. 

Mental  directness  consists  of  really  considering  the  inter- 
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ests  and  points  of  view  of  the  audience.  Let  your  auditors 
realize  that  you  are  taking  their  ideas  into  account  in  formu- 
lating your  own.  Address  rhetorical  questions  to  them.  Use 
such  phrases  as,  "You  know  from  your  own  experience 
.-..,"  "I'm  sure  it  has  often  occurred  to  you,  too  .  .  .  ," 
"You  and  I  know  .  .  .  ,"  and  "Don't  you  think  so  too?" 
Choose  topics  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  whether  you  can  interest 
your  audience  in  them.  Make  every  suggested  topic  meet  this 
rigid  test:  Why  would  this  particular  audience  want  to  hear 
me  discuss  this  subject  at  this  time?  With  your  subject  chosen 
on  this  principle,  and  with  your  speech  developed  as  a  proj- 
ect in  co-operative  thinking,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  be  both 
physically  and  mentally  direct. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  address  to  a  salesmanship  conference 
in  Detroit,  in  July,  1916,  illustrates  the  principle  of  mental 
directness,  as  the  following  extract  shows: 

I  have  found  that  I  had  a  great  deal  more  resistance 
when  I  tried  to  help  business  than  when  I  tried  to 
interfere  with  it.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  more  resist- 
ance of  counsel,  of  special  counsel,  when  I  tried  to 
alter  the  things  that  are  established  than  when  I  tried 
to  do  anything  else.  We  call  ourselves  a  liberal  nation, 
whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative nations  in  the  world.  If  you  want  to  make 
enemies,  try  to  change  something.  You  know  why  it  is. 
To  do  things  today  exactly  the  way  you  did  them 
yesterday  saves  thinking.  It  does  not  cost  you  anything. 
You  have  acquired  the  habit;  you  know  the  routine; 
you  do  not  have  to  plan  anything,  and  it  frightens 
you  with  a  hint  of  exertion  to  learn  that  you  will  have 
to  do  it  a  different  way  tomorrow.  Until  I  became  a 
college  teacher,  I  used  to  think  that  the  young  men 
were  radical,  but  college  boys  are  the  greatest  con- 
servatives I  ever  tackled  in  my  life,  largely  because 
they  have  associated  too  much  with  their  fathers. 
What  you  have  to  do  with  them  is  to  take  them  up 
upon  some  visionary  height  and  show  them  the  map 
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of  the  world  as  it  is.  Do  not  let  them  see  their  father's 
factory.  Do  not  let  them  see  their  father's  counting 
house.  Let  them  see  the  great  valleys  teeming  with 
laborious  people.  Let  them  see  the  great  struggle  of 
men  in  realms  they  never  dreamed  of.  Let  them  see 
the  great  emotional  power  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
great  ambitions,  the  great  hopes,  the  great  fears.  Give 
them  some  picture  of  mankind,  and  then  their  father's 
business  and  every  other  man's  business  will  begin  to 
fall  into  place.  They  will  see  that  it  is  an  item  and  not 
the  whole  thing;  and  they  will  sometimes  see  that  the 
item  is  not  properly  related  to  the  whole,  and  what 
they  will  get  interested  in  will  be  to  relate  the  item 
to  the  whole,  so  that  it  will  form  part  of  the  force,  and 
not  part  of  the  impediment. 

Animation.  The  speaker  who  sounds  tired,  whose  voice 
drags  and  whose  body  droops,  had  much  better  stop  speaking 
and  go  home  and  rest.  Good  speaking  is  hard  work;  it  re- 
quires a  great  amount  of  bodily  energy  and  mental  concen- 
tration. The  speaker  who  rests  himself  while  he  is  speaking 
is  certain  to  tire  his  audience.  As  students  of  speech,  we  can 
not  be  too  strongly  aware  of  "the  narcotic  influence  of  our 
own  yawns."  A  speaker  who  is  strongly  charged  with  energy 
will  magnetize  his  audience,  just  as  a  well-charged  magnet 
draws  metal  to  itself;  but  once  the  speaker,  or  the  magnet, 
has  "gone  dead"  his  power  of  attraction  is  lost. 

The  speaker's  animation,  or  his  lack  of  it,  is  shown  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  manifests  itself  in  his  eyes:  do  they  droop 
and  shift,  avoiding  the  audience  as  much  as  possible,  or  do 
they  flash  and  sparkle  as  the  speaker  drives  his  points  home 
as  directly  with  his  eyes  as  he  does  with  his  words?  It  shows 
itself  in  his  subject  matter:  is  the  substance  of  the  speech 
thin,  superficial,  impersonal,  and  far  removed  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  speaker  and  the  audience,  or  is  it  vivid, 
powerful,  personal,  alive,  and  filled  with  meaning?  It  shows 
itself  in  the  speaker's  style:  are  the  sentences  monotonous, 
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plodding,  dull,  and  drab,  or  are  they  alert,  varied,  intense, 
and  concrete?  And,  finally,  the  speaker's  animation  is  evi- 
dent in  his  whole  attitude  toward  his  audience  and  his  speech. 
Does  he  show  a  sense  of  responsibility  not  only  to  inform  but 
also  to  stimulate  and  interest  his  auditors?  Does  he  try  to 
bring  his  subject  to  life,  to  make  it  so  real  for  his  audience 
that  its  full  significance  and  meaning  are  clear?  In  brief,  does 
he  work  hard  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  subject  alive? 
If  he  does,  he  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  other  faults  he 
may  have,  there  is  little  chance  that  his  audience  will  ever 
find  him  dull.  Of  all  the  causes  of  poor  speaking,  lack  of  ani- 
mation is  the  most  easily  remedied;  and  the  remedy  is  one 
of  the  most  immediate  and  permanent  in  effect.  Hence  the 
motto  of  the  beginning  speaker  might  well  be,  "Come  alive, 
and  keep  alive!" 

Some  speakers,  unfortunately,  consider  it  genteel  to  con- 
ceal carefully  any  enthusiasm  which  they  may  feel.  This  un- 
emotional, plodding  type  of  delivery  is  sometimes  stigma- 
tized as  "the  academic  manner."  Perhaps  the  only  place 
where  it  is  appropriate  is  at  the  conventions  of  scientific 
bodies,  where  reports  of  research  completed  and  conclusions 
reached  are  presumed  to  be  completely  devoid  of  personal 
feelings.  In  any  other  speaking  situation,  the  speech  without 
animation  and  vitality  in  the  delivery  is  an  insult  to  the 
auditors.  The  speaker's  lethargic  manner  is  but  an  indirect 
way  of  saying,  "I  care  too  little  for  you  people  to  make  any 
real  effort  to  interest  you."  The  audience  is  sure  to  repay  this 
affront  with  no  less  evident  signs  of  being  bored.  Good 
speakers  completely  abjure  the  academic  manner.  From  the 
piano-climbing  Billy  Sunday  to  Patrick  Henry  is  a  long 
stride,  but  they  were  alike  in  the  intensity  with  which  they 
hurled  the  full  force  of  their  personalities  into  their  speeches. 
In  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  Kentucky  legislature,  Patrick 
Henry  spoke  with  such  fiery  earnestness  that  when  a  thunder- 
storm punctuated  his  remarks  the  agitated  auditors  felt  he 
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had  drawn  down  fire  from  heaven  to  enforce  his  arguments. 
Other  speakers,  however  they  may  differ  from  Billy  Sunday 
and  Patrick  Henry,  must  at  least  be  akin  to  them  in  their  use 
of  vitality  and  animation,  if  they,  too,  wish  to  captivate  and 
hold  their  audiences. 

Physical  and  vocal  freedom.  A  moving  object  always  at- 
tracts attention.  This  is  so  out  in  the  fields,  on  the  highway, 
in  the  sky— and  no  less  so  on  the  speaker's  platform.  This  is 
one  principle  which  the  speaker  can  always  count  upon  to 
help  him  gain  and  hold  the  audience's  attention.  Just  as 
surely  as  he  moves  his  arm,  his  head,  or  his  whole  body,  the 
audience's  interest  is  to  an  extent  renewed.  Movement  is  a 
sign  of  life,  and  a  speech  without  action  is  dead  indeed. 
Movement  is  also  valuable  for  punctuating  the  speech,  and 
for  providing  variety  and  emphasis.  These  values  and  others 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  17. 

The  speaker's  voice  also  reveals  his  animation,  his  attitude 
toward  his  audience,  and  the  intensity  of  his  interest  in  his 
subject.  The  aggressive  voice  is  challenging  and  positive. 
The  assured  voice  is  calm,  steady,  and  confident.  The  uncer- 
tain voice  is  weak,  thin,  high-pitched;  it  trails  off  at  the  ends 
of  sentences.  The  voice  for  effective,  animated  speaking  is 
vibrant,  forceful,  and  varied  in  its  rate  and  pitch.  It  follows 
the  inflectional  patterns  of  good  conversational  speaking, 
only  to  a  greater  degree.  A  voice  that  is  alive  is  filled  with  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  which  the  speaker  feels.  There 
are  the  same  differences  between  the  voices  of  an  enthusiastic 
speaker  and  a  plodding  speaker  that  there  are  between  a  voice 
that  is  warmly  greeting  a  real  friend  and  one  that  is  perfunc- 
torily addressing  a  chance  acquaintance.  The  tones  of  the 
speaker's  voice  should  be  so  rich  and  warm  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  feels  as  though  he  is  being  addressed  as 
a  personal  friend. 

Variety.  It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  perfect  attention  can 
be  maintained  for  only  a  very  few  seconds.  Look  at  a  coin, 
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and  almost  immediately  your  attention  shifts  from  the  whole 
object  to  the  border,  or  lettering,  or  design.  Listen  to  a 
speaker,  and  if  he  provides  variety  of  action,  of  voice,  and 
of  subject  matter,  you  will  continue  to  listen.  Your  attention 
will  shift,  but  it  will  shift  in  correlation  with  the  speaker's 
own  changes  in  posture,  voice,  and  substance.  However,  if 
the  speaker  drones  along  monotonously,  with  no  action  at 
all,  or  with  constant  repetition  of  the  same  gesture,  and  if 
his  subject  matter  is  all  of  one  type,  then  your  attention  will 
shift  to  something  that  will  stimulate  your  interest  through 
providing  variety.  Or,  if  you  cannot  do  this,  you  will  find 
yourself  almost  irresistibly  lulled  to  sleep.  Monotony  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  best  sleep  inducers  that  we  know.  Victims  of 
insomnia  may  count  innumerable  sheep  to  lull  themselves 
to  sleep.  Hypnotists  use  repetition  as  the  chief  agent  in 
hypnotizing  their  subjects.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  some  speakers  would  do  well  to  devote  their  talents  to 
hypnotism. 

As  has  been  indicated,  there  should  be  variety  in  voice, 
in  action,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  speech.  No  gesture  is 
effective  if  used  constantly.  No  bodily  posture  ought  to  be 
continued  for  long  without  variation.  No  voice,  however 
intrinsically  pleasant  it  may  be,  can  hold  the  attention  or 
win  the  admiration  of  an  audience  if  it  is  not  varied  in  pitch, 
rate,  and  intensity.  But  these  changes  of  action  and  voice 
ought  not  to  be  artificial  or  mechanical.  They  can  be  genuine 
only  if  they  correspond  to  changes  in  the  speech  itself.  There 
used  to  be  a  style  of  preaching  in  which  the  minister's  voice 
would  follow  an  elaborate  sound  pattern  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sermon  till  the  end— now  high-pitched,  now  low;  now 
forceful,  now  soft;  now  rapid,  now  slow— and  all  without 
any  appreciable  relation  to  what  was  being  said.  Such  an 
artificial  variety  as  that  ought,  of  course,  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided.  The  speaker  should  first  of  all  provide  himself  with 
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a  variety  of  substance,  and  then  encourage  his  voice  and 
manner  to  assist  his  words  in  making  his  meaning  clear. 

Variety  in  the  subject  matter  should  be  of  several  sorts. 
There  should  be  some  generalization,  supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  concrete  examples.  Each  point  should  be  built  up  to, 
supported,  and  concluded  in  such  a  way  that  it  stands  out 
distinctly  from  every  other  point.  Thus,  the  speech  resembles 
a  succession  of  mountain  peaks,  rather  than  a  flat  plain.  The 
speaker's  attitude  might  run  the  whole  gamut  of  informa- 
tive, argumentative,  impressive,  appealing,  and  entertaining 
points  of  view.  He  might  vary  his  mood  from  pathos  to 
humor,  from  joviality  to  earnestness.  The  serious  points  will 
stand  out  more  impressively  if  contrasted  at  intervals  with 
a  little  lightness  and  triviality.  With  such  changes  as  these  in 
the  subject  matter,  it  will  be  simple  and  natural  for  the 
speaker's  manner  to  change  and  to  be  in  turn  conversational, 
assertive,  challenging,  appealing,  genial,  and  matter  of  fact. 

Responsiveness  to  the  audience.  One  essential  element  of 
good  speaking  is  the  response  of  the  speaker  to  his  audience. 
He  must  respond  to  his  audience  if  he  expects  it  to  respond 
to  him.  A  good  speech  cannot  be  a  monologue,  even  though 
technically  one  person  is  doing  all  the  speaking.  In  reality, 
the  audience  is  continually  expressing  its  reaction  to  the 
speech,  in  terms  which  the  speaker  should  recognize.  Some- 
times, though  not  often,  this  audience  reaction  takes  the  form 
of  "heckling."  For  instance,  when  Jeremiah  Mason  was 
speaking  to  a  Virginia  audience,  urging  the  ratification  of  the 
federal  constitution,  someone  shouted,  "Old  man,  the  pub- 
lic notices  that  you  are  losing  your  faculties."  Mason  imme- 
diately shot  back,  "Young  man,  when  you  lose  yours,  nobody 
will  notice  it!" 

A  more  important  problem  in  responsiveness  to  the  audi- 
ence is  fitting  what  is  said  to  the  interests  and  intelligence  of 
the  hearers.  A  speaker  must  watch  his  audience  closely  while 
he  is  speaking;  he  must  always  be  ready  to  make  any  changes 
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in  his  speech  which  the  audience  reaction  demands.  The 
opportunity  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  which 
the  speaker  has  over  the  writer.  Adolf  Hitler,  in  Mein  Kampf, 
cites  this  as  the  major  factor  in  the  speaking  campaign  with 
which  he  built  up  the  Nazi  party.  The  tremendous  effective- 
ness of  Hitler's  speaking  gives  special  value  to  his  testimony: 

Our  first  meetings  were  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  tables  covered  with  leaflets,  papers, 
and  pamphlets  of  every  kind.  But  we  relied  chiefly  on 
the  spoken  word.  And  in  fact  the  latter  is  the  sole 
force  capable  of  producing  really  great  revolutions  of 
sentiment,  for  reasons  which  are  psychological. 

An  orator  receives  continuous  guidance  from  his 
audience,  enabling  him  to  correct  his  lecture,  since  he 
can  measure  all  the  time  on  the  countenances  of  his 
hearers  the  extent  to  which  they  are  successful  in  fol- 
lowing his  arguments  intelligently  and  whether  his 
words  are  producing  the  effect  he  desires,  whereas  the 
writer  has  no  acquaintance  with  his  readers.  Hence 
he  is  unable  to  prepare  his  sentences  with  a  view  to 
addressing  a  definite  crowd  of  people,  sitting  in  front 
of  his  eyes,  but  he  is  obliged  to  argue  in  general  terms. 

Supposing  that  an  orator  observes  that  his  hearers 
do  not  understand  him,  he  will  make  his  explanation 
so  elementary  and  clear  that  every  single  one  must 
take  it  in;  if  he  feels  that  they  are  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing him,  he  will  build  up  his  ideas  carefully  and 
slowly  until  the  weakest  member  has  caught  up;  again, 
once  he  senses  that  they  seem  not  to  be  convinced  that 
he  is  correct  in  his  arguments,  he  will  repeat  them 
over  and  over  again  with  fresh  illustrations  and  him- 
self state  their  unspoken  objections;  he  will  continue 
thus  until  the  last  group  of  the  opposition  show  him 
by  their  behaviour  and  play  of  expression  that  they 
have  capitulated  to  his  demonstration  of  the  case. 

Hitler's  advice  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes.  There  remains 
the  necessity  of  adaptation  to  the  moods  and  attitudes,  as 
well  as  to  the  intelligence,  of  the  audience. 
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A  speaker  sometimes  finds  his  audience  in  a  gay  and  jocu- 
lar mood  when  he  wants  it  to  be  serious  and  grave.  What  can 
he  do?  What  he  might  do  is  to  attempt  to  convert  the  audi- 
ence at  once  to  his  own  mood.  He  might  begin,  "My  friends, 
this  is  a  very  serious  situation  confronting  us.  It  is  no  time 
for  frivolity  and  gaiety.  Let  us  turn  our  most  thoughtful  at- 
tention to  the  facts  I  am  about  to  present."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  speaker  used  this  type  of  approach,  he  would  fail 
in  his  mission.  An  audience  cannot  be  won  from  one  mood 
to  another  by  a  simple  request.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
speaker  might  assess  the  situation,  see  that  his  preconceived 
plan  for  a  serious  address  would  not  be  appropriate,  and 
enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  a  light,  humor- 
ous, entertaining  speech.  If  he  follows  this  second  course,  the 
speaker  will  win  more  favor  from  his  audience;  he  will  be 
applauded,  and  may  gain  some  renown  as  a  clever  speaker 
who  is  able  to  "give  his  audience  what  it  wants."  But  will  he 
have  been  successful?  In  the  light  of  the  purpose  for  which  he 
meant  to  address  this  audience,  he  has  completely  failed.  He 
has  not  won  it  over  even  to  a  consideration,  much  less  to  an 
acceptance,  of  his  views. 

But  there  remains  a  third  course  which  the  speaker  in  this 
situation  might  follow,  and  it  is  this  third  course  which  offers 
him  his  most  reasonable  hope  of  success.  This  third  plan  is 
the  time-honored  method  of  compromise.  Only  it  is  a  type  of 
compromise  whereby  the  speaker  sacrifices  nothing  of  either 
his  principles  or  his  purpose.  He  merely  modifies  the  method 
by  which  he  tries  to  secure  the  desired  result.  Finding  his 
audience  gay  when  he  wants  it  to  be  serious,  the  speaker 
enters  at  once  into  the  gaiety.  He  becomes  as  jovial  as  his 
audience  is,  but  he  gradually  turns  his  jokes  into  a  more  seri- 
ous channel.  Before  his  auditors  realize  what  has  happened 
he  has  led  them  by  imperceptible  degrees  from  their  former 
mood  to  the  mood  which  he  desires. 

This  method  may  appear  difficult,  but  it  must  be  mastered. 
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For  it  is  the  only  one  that  offers  a  fair  chance  of  success.  When 
confronted  by  any  mood  in  your  audience  different  from  the 
one  you  want  it  to  have,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
and,  from  the  vantage  point  of  being  right  with  your  hearers, 
lead  them  back  to  the  mood  you  would  like  them  to  have. 
If  the  audience  is  serious  when  you  desire  it  to  be  gay,  make 
a  few  serious  remarks  on  the  subject  which  occupies  the  audi- 
ence's attention,  then  gradually  introduce  a  jovial  tone.  By 
your  own  flexibility  and  ease  in  shifting  from  one  mood  to 
another,  set  an  example  for  your  hearers.  Do  not  merely 
stand  off,  so  to  speak,  and  ask  them  to  come  to  you. 

Exactly  the  same  technique  should  be  used  when  the  audi- 
ence differs  from  you  in  attitude.  If  you  have  to  address  a 
group  of  socialists  on  the  advantages  of  capitalism,  racial 
bigots  on  the  virtue  of  tolerance,  militarists  on  the  values  of 
pacifism,  or  children  on  the  dangers  of  eating  too  many  ham- 
burgers, be  sure  to  find  some  points  on  which  you  can  agree 
with  your  audience,  and  start  your  speech  with  a  discussion 
of  these  points  of  agreement.  Once  your  auditors  have  dis- 
covered what  a  solid,  sensible  fellow  you  are,  for  believing 
the  things  they  believe  in,  you  will  be  in  an  excellent  position 
to  lead  them  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  points  wherein  you 
disagree  with  them. 

The  speech  by  Henry  W.  Grady  on  ''The  New  South,"  re- 
printed at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
responsiveness  to  the  audience  in  both  mood  and  attitude. 
As  a  Southerner  addressing  a  Northern  audience  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  Grady  had  the  difficult  task  of  both 
conciliating  his  audience  and  winning  its  respect  through  a 
demonstration  of  manly  independence.  He  wanted  in  effect 
to  say  to  the  North,  "Let's  forget  our  differences  and  be 
friends,"  and  since  he  wanted  the  friendship  to  be  on  a  plane 
of  mutual  equality  and  trust,  he  had  to  win  sympathy  and 
consideration  without  seeming  at  all  to  truckle  or  fawn.  As 
you  read  the  speech,  note  how  he  first  entered  into  the  mood 
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and  attitude  of  his  auditors,  then  led  them  to  his  own  point 
of  view. 

Personalized  speech.  ''Names  make  news."  People  are 
interested  in  people.  Any  newspaper  reporter  learns  that  the 
more  names  he  can  weave  into  his  stories,  especially  the 
names  of  well-known  people,  the  more  interesting  they  will 
be.  Beginning  speakers  need  to  learn  the  same  thing.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  categorical  rule  that  every  speech 
should  be  made  just  as  personal  as  the  circumstances  permit. 
Use  the  personal  pronouns  "you"  and  "I"  very  liberally. 
Refer  frequently  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  your  audience, 
and  use  your  own  experience  when  applicable  for  illustra- 
tive purposes.  Whereas  practiced  speakers  are  often  so  well 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  principle  that  they  may  even  over- 
work it,  and  appear  sometimes  to  talk  more  of  themselves 
and  their  families  than  of  their  subjects,  it  seems  to  be  a  hard 
principle  for  beginning  speakers  to  learn  to  use. 

A  typical  example  of  the  familiar  impersonal  speech  is  one 
given  by  a  girl  in  a  speech  class  on  the  difficulties  of  distribut- 
ing clothing  to  flood  refugees.  She  selected  a  vivid  title,  "Shoe 
Counter  on  the  Left,"  but  that  was  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  speech.  She  gave  statistics  on  the  number  of  flood  vic- 
tims, spoke  of  the  total  destruction  of  their  homes  and  the 
loss  of  their  household  goods,  and  remarked  on  the  enormous 
bundles  of  clothes  of  assorted  types  and  sizes  which  had  to 
be  distributed  among  them.  The  speech  was  rather  dull,  and 
the  audience  remained  uninterested.  One  wondered  why  the 
subject  had  been  chosen.  It  was  only  when  the  speaker  was 
questioned  following  her  speech  that  it  was  discovered  that 
she  had  actually  served  as  a  distributing  clerk  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  one  of  the  recent  flood  disasters.  As  soon  as  that  fact 
was  known,  the  audience  became  very  much  interested.  Ques- 
tion after  question  was  fired  at  her,  about  the  nature  of  her 
work,  the  reactions  of  the  flood  victims,  the  extent  of  the 
damage,  the  care  of  the  refugees,  and  the  plans  for  repairing 
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the  havoc.  She  had  in  her  experience  a  great  reservoir  of 
valuable  speech  material  which  she  had  not  used,  for  she  was 
sure  that  the  audience  would  not  want  to  know  what  she  had 
done,  seen,  and  felt. 

As  another  instance,  a  boy  spoke  on  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing cans,  a  subject  which  seemed  wholly  inappropriate 
for  the  audience  and  the  occasion.  Only  afterwards  was  it 
learned  that  he  had  spent  several  summers  working  in  a  can 
factory,  where  he  had  many  experiences  with  which  his  talk 
might  have  been  brightened  and  given  point. 

Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  almost  endlessly.  The 
beginning  speaker  is  apt  to  shy  away  from  the  very  type  of 
material  which  will  be  most  certainly  effective  in  interesting 
his  audience.  "I  was  there."  "I  saw  it."  "I  had  this  experi- 
ence." "I  know  from  my  own  observation."  These  are  potent 
terms,  and  they  should  be  used  as  much  as  they  reasonably 
can  be. 

Develop  the  intimate  touch.  This  is  a  piece  of  advice  around 
which  many  speakers  have  built  their  success.  Make  the 
audience  feel  that  you  are  a  creature  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
that  you  are  interested  in  them  and  in  problems  which  are 
real  for  them  and  for  you.  "You  and  I  know  .  .  .  ,"  "My 
friends  .  .  .  ,"  "I  have  studied  the  map  of  your  state  as  care- 
fully as  any  one  of  you  .  .  .  ,"  "I  know  your  problems,  and 
they  have  become  my  problems  as  well."  These  statements 
are  taken  from  addresses  made  by  the  most  successful  speaker 
of  his  generation,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  they 
reveal  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  his  phenomenal  success. 
He  is  a  master  of  the  intimate  touch.  His  radio  addresses  be- 
come "fireside  chats."  He  seems  to  slip  into  the  very  homes 
of  his  hearers,  and  he  discusses  the  most  complex  govern- 
mental matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  family 
man.  As  one  commentator  has  declared,  "The  New  Deal  is 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  neither  more  nor  less."  The  clash  of 
conflicting  opinions  centers  primarily  around  his  personality, 
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and  only  secondarily  around  the  issues  and  acts  of  his  admin- 
istrations. He  has  succeeded  in  personalizing  himself  and  his 
speeches. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  President  in  order  to  master  this 
speech  device.  It  is  open  to  every  speaker  who  cares  to  use  it. 
And  every  speaker  will  find  his  effectiveness  increase  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  able  to  personalize  his  speech. 


CONCLUSION 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  better  standard  for  effective 
speech  delivery  than  good  conversation.  This  means  that 
public  speaking  is  not  something  artificial  and  remote  from 
the  average  person's  everyday  experience.  Rather,  since 
speech  is  a  social  tool  and  is  effective  only  to  the  degree  that 
it  is  accepted,  the  best  speech  is  that  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  Any  attempt  to  be  non-conversational— to  be  rhe- 
torical, oratorical  or  "elegant"— is  likely  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  an  average  audience.  The  best  public 
speaking  is  unobtrusive  in  its  technique.  The  speaker's  skill 
is  not  noticed  as  such  by  his  audience.  Yet  underneath  all  of 
the  seeming  artlessness  is  the  most  careful  artistry— the  adap- 
tation to  public  speech  of  the  principles  which  have  proven 
successful  in  conversation.  In  brief  summary,  this  means  that 
the  effective  speaker  will  be  (1)  genuinely  communicative; 
(2)  direct;  (3)  animated;  (4)  vocally  and  physically  free;  (5) 
varied;  (6)  responsive  to  the  moods  and  attitudes  of  his  audi- 
ence; and  (7)  a  master  of  the  personalized  and  intimate  touch. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Prepare  a  five  to  seven  minute  speech  in  which  you  try  to  be 
as  conversational  as  possible  with  your  audience.  While  you  are 
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working  on  your  speech,  consider  each  one  of  the  seven  charac- 
teristics of  the  conversational  quality,  and  plan  how  you  will 
make  use  of  them  all. 

2.  Write  a  300-word  general  critique  of  all  the  speeches  given 
by  the  members  of  your  class  for  this  assignment,  estimating  how 
well  the  class  succeeded  in  the  use  of  the  conversational  quality. 
Cite  specific  examples  of  conspicuous  success  or  failure  in  the 
application  of  each  one  of  the  seven  characteristics. 

3.  Like  Antony  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  the  speaker 
should  desire  to  be  regarded  by  his  auditors  as  "no  orator."  "For 
I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  action,  nor  utterance, 
nor  power  of  speech  to  stir  men's  blood,"  asserted  Antony,  while 
he  was  in  fact  tremendously  stirring  their  blood.  Read  this  en- 
tire speech,  from  Act  III,  scene  2.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
speaker  first  entering  into  the  mood  of  his  auditors,  in  order  to 
draw  them  back  into  his  mood. 

4.  The  following  selections  are  helpful  in  their  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  of  using  conversational  skills  and  tech- 
niques in  public  speaking: 

a.  Ruth  Klein  and  W.  M.  Lamers,  "Standards  in  Public 
Speaking,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXII  (October, 
193^)^  PP-  439"442-  The  authors  point  out  how  greatly  the  de- 
livery of  a  speech  should  be  affected  by  the  subject,  and  by  the 
type  of  audience. 

b.  Lew  Sarett  and  William  T.  Foster,  Chapter  IV,  "Direct- 
ness and  the  Conversational  Spirit,"  in  Basic  Principles  of 
Speech,  pp.  84-102  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1936).  This  discussion  is 
especially  helpful  in  the  definite  suggestions  which  are  made  for 
achieving  directness  and  audience  contact. 

c.  Henry  W.  Taft,  Chapter  VII,  "From  Conversation  to  Pub- 
lic Speaking,"  in  Kindred  Arts,  Conversation  and  Public  Speak- 
ing, pp.  75-82  (Macmillan,  1929).  The  close  relationship  between 
the  two  kinds  of  speaking  is  explained  and  emphasized. 

5.  Read  the  speech  by  Henry  W.  Grady  on  "The  New  South." 
Does  the  speech  read  as  though  the  speaker  was  conversational 
and  direct?  Was  he  responsive  to  the  moods  and  attitudes  of  his 
audience?  How  did  he  go  about  the  task  of  winning  his  hearers 
over  to  his  point  of  view?  Make  a  list  of  the  means  by  which  he 
personalized  his  speech.  Did  he  use  sufficient  variety  in  his  sub- 
ject matter?  Find  instances  of  variety  in  substance,  in  attitude, 
and  in  mood.  What  evidence  is  there  in  the  speech  that  the 
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speaker  earnestly  desired  to  communicate  his  meaning  to  the 
audience?  Does  his  speech  have  the  quality  of  intimacy?  If  so, 
how  is  it  expressed? 


THE  NEW  SOUTH 

Henry  W.  Grady 

The  speaker  was  a  representative  Southerner,  in  his 
boyhood  witnessing  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  Sher- 
man; his  father,  a  Confederate  soldier,  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Petersburg.  He  spoke  to  a  typical  Northern 
audience,  the  New  England  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  holding  its  8ist  annual  banquet,  on  De- 
cember 22,  1886.  Grady  was  thirty-six  years  old  at  the 
time  of  this  speech;  he  died  three  years  later. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

"There  was  a  South  of  slavery  and  secession— that  South  is 
dead.  There  is  a  South  of  union  and  freedom— that  South,  thank 
God,  is  living,  breathing,  growing  every  hour." 

These  words,  delivered  from  the  immortal  lips  of  Benjamin 
H.  Hill,  at  Tammany  Hall  in  1866,  true  then,  and  truer  now,  I 
shall  make  my  text  tonight. 

Let  me  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  by 
which  I  am  permitted  to  address  you.  I  make  this  abrupt  ac- 
knowledgment advisedly,  for  I  feel  that  if,  when  I  raise  my  pro- 
vincial voice  in  this  ancient  and  august  presence,  I  could  find 
courage  for  no  more  than  the  opening  sentence,  it  would  be  well 
if,  in  that  sentence,  I  had  met  in  a  rough  sense  my  obligation  as 
a  guest,  and  had  perished,  so  to  speak,  with  courtesy  on  my  lips 
and  grace  in  my  heart.  [Laughter, .]  Permitted  through  your  kind- 
ness to  catch  my  second  wind,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
significance  of  being  the  first  Southerner  to  speak  at  this  board, 
which  bears  the  substance,  if  it  surpasses  the  semblance,  of  orig- 
inal New  England  hospitality  [applause'],  and  honors  a  senti- 
ment that  in  turn  honors  you,  but  in  which  my  personality  is 
lost,  and  the  compliment  to  my  people  made  plain.  [Laughter.] 

I  bespeak  the  utmost  stretch  of  your  courtesy  tonight.  I  am  not 
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troubled  about  those  from  whom  I  come.  You  remember  the  man 
whose  wife  sent  him  to  a  neighbor  with  a  pitcher  of  milk,  and 
who,  tripping  on  the  top  step,  fell,  with  such  casual  interrup- 
tions as  the  landing  afforded,  into  the  basement;  and  while  pick- 
ing himself  up  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  wife  call  out: 
"John,  did  you  break  the  pitcher?"  "No,  I  didn't,"  said  John, 
"but  I  be  dinged  if  I  don't!"  [Laughter.] 

So,  while  those  who  call  to  me  from  behind  may  inspire  me 
with  energy  if  not  with  courage,  I  ask  an  indulgent  hearing  from 
you.  I  beg  that  you  will  bring  your  full  faith  in  American  fair- 
ness and  frankness  to  judgment  upon  what  I  shall  say.  There  was 
an  old  preacher  once  who  told  some  boys  of  the  Bible  lesson  he 
was  going  to  read  in  the  morning.  The  boys  finding  the  place, 
glued  together  the  connecting  pages.  [Laughter.]  The  next  morn- 
ing he  read  on  the  bottom  of  one  page:  "When  Noah  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  who 
was"— then  turning  the  page— "one  hundred  and  forty  cubits  long, 
[laughter],  forty  cubits  wide,  built  of  gopher-wood  [laughter], 
and  covered  with  pitch  inside  and  out."  [Loud  and  continued 
laughter.]  He  was  naturally  puzzled  at  this.  He  read  it  again, 
verified  it,  and  then  said:  "My  friends,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  met  this  in  the  Bible,  but  I  accept  it  as  an  evidence  of  the 
assertion  that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  [Laugh- 
ter.] If  I  could  get  you  to  hold  such  faith  to-night  I  could  pro- 
ceed cheerfully  to  the  task  I  otherwise  approach  with  a  sense  of 
consecration. 

Pardon  me  one  word,  Mr.  President,  spoken  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  getting  into  the  volumes  that  go  out  annually  freighted 
with  the  rich  eloquence  of  your  speakers— the  fact  that  the  Cava- 
lier as  well  as  the  Puritan  was  on  the  continent  in  its  early  days, 
and  that  he  was  "up  and  able  to  be  about."  [Laughter.]  I  have 
read  your  books  carefully  and  I  find  no  mention  of  that  fact, 
which  seems  to  me  an  important  one  for  preserving  a  sort  of  his- 
torical equilibrium  if  for  nothing  else.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
the  Virginia  Cavalier  first  challenged  France  on  this  continent— 
that  Cavalier  John  Smith  gave  New  England  its  very  name,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  the  job  that  he  has  been  handing  his  own 
name  around  ever  since— and  that  while  Miles  Standish  was  cut- 
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ting  off  men's  ears  for  courting  a  girl  without  her  parents'  con- 
sent, and  forbade  men  to  kiss  their  wives  on  Sunday,  the  Cava- 
lier was  courting  everything  in  sight,  and  that  the  Almighty  had 
vouchsafed  great  increase  in  the  Cavalier  colonies,  the  huts  in  the 
wilderness  being  full  as  the  nests  in  the  woods. 

But  having  incorporated  the  Cavalier  as  a  fact  in  your  charm- 
ing little  books  I  shall  let  him  work  out  his  own  salvation,  as  he 
has  always  done  with  engaging  gallantry,  and  we  will  hold  no 
controversy  as  to  his  merits.  Why  should  we?  Neither  Puritan  nor 
Cavalier  long  survived  as  such.  The  virtues  and  traditions  of  both 
happily  still  live  for  the  inspiration  of  their  sons  and  the  saving 
of  the  old  fashion.  [Applause.]  But  both  Puritan  and  Cavalier 
were  lost  in  the  storm  of  the  first  Revolution;  and  the  American 
citizen,  supplanting  both  and  stronger  than  either,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Republic  bought  by  their  common  blood  and  fash- 
ioned to  wisdom,  and  charged  himself  with  teaching  men  gov- 
ernment and  establishing  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the  voice  of 
God.  [Applause.] 

My  friend  Dr.  Talmage  has  told  you  that  the  typical  American 
has  yet  to  come.  Let  me  tell  you  that  he  has  already  come.  [Ap- 
plause.] Great  types  like  valuable  plants  are  slow  to  flower  and 
fruit.  But  from  the  union  of  these  colonist  Puritans  and  Cava- 
liers, from  the  straightening  of  their  purposes  and  the  crossing 
of  their  blood,  slow  perfecting  through  a  century,  came  he  who 
stands  as  the  first  typical  American,  the  first  who  comprehended 
within  himself  all  the  strength  and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty 
and  grace  of  this  Republic— Abraham  Lincoln.  [Loud  and  con- 
tinued applause.]  He  was  the  sum  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  for  in 
his  ardent  nature  were  fused  the  virtues  of  both,  and  in  the 
depths  of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of  both  were  lost.  [Renewed 
applause.]  He  was  greater  than  Puritan,  greater  than  Cavalier,  in 
that  he  was  American,  and  that  in  his  homely  form  were  first 
gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling  forces  of  his  ideal  government- 
charging  it  with  such  tremendous  meaning  and  so  elevating 
it  above  human  suffering  that  martyrdom,  though  infamously 
aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a  life  consecrated  from  the 
cradle  to  human  liberty.  [Cheers.]  Let  us,  each  cherishing  the  tra- 
ditions and  honoring  his  fathers,  build  with  reverent  hands  to 
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the  type  of  this  simple  but  sublime  life,  in  which  all  types  are 
honored;  and  in  our  common  glory  as  Americans  there  will  be 
plenty  and  to  spare  for  your  forefathers  and  for  mine.  [Renewed 
cheering.'] 

In  speaking  to  the  toast  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  I 
accept  the  term,  "The  New  South,"  as  in  no  sense  disparaging 
to  the  Old.  Dear  to  me,  sir,  is  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  the 
traditions  of  my  people.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  dim  the  glory 
they  won  in  peace  and  war,  or  by  word  or  deed  take  aught  from 
the  splendor  and  grace  of  their  civilization— never  equaled  and, 
perhaps,  never  to  be  equaled  in  its  chivalric  strength  and  grace. 
There  is  a  New  South,  not  through  protest  against  the  Old,  but 
because  of  new  conditions,  new  adjustments  and,  if  you  please, 
new  ideas  and  aspirations.  It  is  to  this  that  I  address  myself,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  which  I  hasten  lest  it  become  the  Old 
South  before  I  get  to  it.  Age  does  not  endow  all  things  with 
strength  and  virtue,  nor  are  all  new  things  to  be  despised.  The 
shoemaker  who  put  over  his  door  "John  Smith's  shop.  Founded 
in  1760,"  was  more  than  matched  by  his  young  rival  across  the 
street  who  hung  out  this  sign:  "Bill  Jones,  Established  1886.  No 
old  stock  kept  in  this  shop." 

Dr.  Talmage  has  drawn  for  you,  with  a  master's  hand,  the  pic- 
ture of  your  returning  armies.  He  has  told  you  how,  in  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,  they  came  back  to  you,  marching  with 
proud  and  victorious  tread,  reading  their  glory  in  a  nation's  eyes! 
Will  you  bear  with  me  while  I  tell  you  of  another  army  that 
sought  its  home  at  the  close  of  the  late  war— an  army  that 
marched  home  in  defeat  and  not  in  victory— in  pathos  and  not  in 
splendor,  but  in  glory  that  equaled  yours,  and  to  hearts  as  loving 
as  ever  welcomed  heroes  home.  Let  me  picture  to  you  the  foot- 
sore Confederate  soldier,  as,  buttoning  up  in  his  faded  gray 
jacket  the  parole  which  was  to  bear  testimony  to  his  children  of 
his  fidelity  and  faith,  he  turned  his  face  southward  from  Appo- 
mattox in  April,  1865.  Think  of  him  as  ragged,  half-starved, 
heavy-hearted,  enfeebled  by  want  and  wounds;  having  fought  to 
exhaustion,  he  surrenders  his  gun,  wrings  the  hands  of  his  com- 
rades in  silence,  and,  lifting  his  tear-stained  and  pallid  face  for 
the  last  time  to  the  graves  that  dot  the  old  Virginia  hills,  pulls 
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his  gray  cap  over  his  brow  and  begins  the  slow  and  painful  jour- 
ney. What  does  he  find— let  me  ask  you,  who  went  to  your  homes 
eager  to  find  in  the  welcome  you  had  justly  earned,  full  payment 
for  four  years'  sacrifice— what  does  he  find  when,  having  followed 
the  battle-stained  cross  against  overwhelming  odds,  dreading 
death  not  half  so  much  as  surrender,  he  reaches  the  home  he  left 
so  prosperous  and  beautful?  He  finds  his  house  in  ruins,  his  farm 
devastated,  his  slaves  free,  his  stock  killed,  his  barns  empty,  his 
trade  destroyed,  his  money  worthless;  his  social  system,  feudal  in 
its  magnificence,  swept  away;  his  people  without  law  or  legal 
status,  his  comrades  slain,  and  the  burdens  of  others  heavy  on 
his  shoulders.  Crushed  by  defeat,  his  very  traditions  are  gone; 
without  money,  credit,  employment,  material  or  training;  and, 
besides  all  this,  confronted  with  the  gravest  problem  that  ever 
met  human  intelligence— the  establishing  of  a  status  for  the  vast 
body  of  his  liberated  slaves. 

What  does  he  do— this  hero  in  gray  with  a  heart  of  gold?  Does 
he  sit  down  in  sullenness  and  despair?  Not  for  a  day.  Surely  God, 
who  had  stripped  him  of  his  prosperity,  inspired  him  in  his  ad- 
versity. As  ruin  was  never  before  so  overwhelming,  never  was 
restoration  swifter.  The  soldier  stepped  from  the  trenches  into 
the  furrow;  horses  that  had  charged  Federal  guns  marched  be- 
fore the  plow,  and  fields  that  ran  red  with  human  blood  in  April 
were  green  with  the  harvest  in  June;  women  reared  in  luxury  cut 
up  their  dresses  and  made  breeches  for  their  husbands,  and,  with 
a  patience  and  heroism  that  fit  women  always  as  a  garment,  gave 
their  hands  to  work.  There  was  little  bitterness  in  all  this.  Cheer- 
fulness and  frankness  prevailed.  "Bill  Arp"  struck  the  keynote 
when  he  said:  "Well,  I  killed  as  many  of  them  as  they  did  of  me, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  work."  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Or  the 
soldier  returning  home  after  defeat  and  roasting  some  corn  on 
the  roadside,  who  made  the  remark  to  his  comrades:  "You  may 
leave  the  South  if  you  want  to,  but  I  am  going  to  Sandersville, 
kiss  my  wife  and  raise  a  crop,  and  if  the  Yankees  fool  with  me 
any  more  I  will  whip  'em  again."  [Renewed  applause.]  I  want  to 
say  to  General  Sherman— who  is  considered  an  able  man  in  our 
parts,  though  some  people  think  he  is  a  kind  of  careless  man 
about  fire— that  from  the  ashes  he  left  us  in  1864  we  have  raised 
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a  brave  and  beautiful  city;  that  somehow  or  other  we  have  caught 
the  sunshine  in  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  our  homes,  and  have 
builded  therein  not  one  ignoble  prejudice  or  memory.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  in  all  this  what  have  we  accomplished?  What  is  the  sum 
of  our  work?  We  have  found  out  that  in  the  general  summary 
the  free  Negro  counts  more  than  he  did  as  a  slave.  We  have 
planted  the  schoolhouse  on  the  hilltop  and  made  it  free  to 
white  and  black.  We  have  sowed  towns  and  cities  in  the  place 
of  theories  and  put  business  above  politics.  We  have  challenged 
your  spinners  in  Massachusetts  and  your  iron-makers  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  have  learned  that  the  $400,000,000  annually  re- 
ceived from  our  cotton  crop  will  make  us  rich,  when  the  sup- 
plies that  make  it  are  home-raised.  We  have  reduced  the  com- 
mercial rate  of  interest  from  twenty-four  to  six  per  cent,  and 
are  floating  four  per  cent  bonds.  We  have  learned  that  one 
Northern  immigrant  is  worth  fifty  foreigners,  and  have  smoothed 
the  path  to  southward,  wiped  out  the  place  where  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  used  to  be,  and  hung  our  latch-string  out  to  you 
and  yours.  [Prolonged  cheers.]  We  have  reached  the  point  that 
marks  perfect  harmony  in  every  household,  when  the  husband 
confesses  that  the  pies  which  his  wife  cooks  are  as  good  as  those 
his  mother  used  to  bake;  and  we  admit  that  the  sun  shines  as 
brightly  and  the  moon  as  softly  as  it  did  "before  the  war." 
[Laughter.]  We  have  established  thrift  in  city  and  country.  We 
have  fallen  in  love  with  work.  We  have  restored  comfort  to 
homes  from  which  culture  and  elegance  never  departed.  We  have 
let  economy  take  root  and  spread  among  us  as  rank  as  the  crab- 
grass  which  sprang  from  Sherman's  cavalry  camps,  until  we  are 
ready  to  lay  odds  on  the  Georgia  Yankee,  as  he  manufactures 
relics  of  the  battlefield  in  a  one-story  shanty  and  squeezes  pure 
olive  oil  out  of  his  cotton-seed,  against  any  down-easter  that  ever 
swapped  wooden  nutmegs  for  flannel  sausages  in  the  valleys  of 
Vermont.  [Continuous  laughter.]  Above  all,  we  know  that  we 
have  achieved  in  these  "piping  times  of  peace"  a  fuller  inde- 
pendence for  the  South  than  that  which  our  fathers  sought  to  win 
in  the  forum  by  their  eloquence  or  compel  on  the  field  by  their 
swords.  [Loud  applause.] 
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It  is  a  rare  privilege,  sir,  to  have  had  part,  however  humble,  in 
this  work.  Never  was  nobler  duty  confided  to  human  hands  than 
the  uplifting  and  upbuilding  of  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  South, 
misguided  perhaps,  but  beautiful  in  her  suffering,  and  honest, 
brave  and  generous  always.  [Applause.]  In  the  record  of  her  so- 
cial, industrial,  and  political  illustrations  we  await  with  confi- 
dence the  verdict  of  the  world. 

But  what  of  the  Negro?  Have  we  solved  the  problem  he  pre- 
sents or  progressed  in  honor  and  equity  towards  the  solution? 
Let  the  record  speak  to  the  point.  No  section  shows  a  more  pros- 
perous laboring  population  than  the  Negroes  of  the  South;  none 
in  fuller  sympathy  with  the  employing  and  land-owning  class. 
He  shares  our  school  fund,  has  the  fullest  protection  of  our  laws 
and  the  friendship  of  our  people.  Self-interest,  as  well  as  honor, 
demand  that  he  should  have  this.  Our  future,  our  very  existence 
depend  upon  our  working  out  this  problem  in  full  and  exact  jus- 
tice. We  understand  that  when  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  your  victory  was  assured;  for  he  then  committed 
you  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  against  which  the  arms  of  man 
cannot  prevail  [applause];  while  those  of  our  statesmen  who 
trusted  to  make  slavery  the  cornerstone  of  the  Confederacy 
doomed  us  to  defeat  as  far  as  they  could,  committing  us  to  a  cause 
that  reason  could  not  defend  or  the  sword  maintain  in  the  sight 
of  advancing  civilization.  [Renewed  applause.]  Had  Mr.  Toombs 
said,  which  he  did  not  say,  that  he  would  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves 
at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  would  have  been  foolish,  for  he 
might  have  known  that  whenever  slavery  became  entangled  in 
war  it  must  perish,  and  that  the  chattel  in  human  flesh  ended 
forever  in  New  England  when  your  fathers— not  to  be  blamed  for 
parting  with  what  didn't  pay— sold  their  slaves  to  our  fathers— 
not  to  be  praised  for  knowing  a  paying  thing  when  they  saw  it. 
[Laughter.] 

The  relations  of  the  Southern  people  with  the  Negro  are 
close  and  cordial.  We  remember  with  what  fidelity  for  four  years 
he  guarded  our  defenceless  women  and  children,  whose  husbands 
and  fathers  were  fighting  against  his  freedom.  To  his  eternal 
credit  be  it  said  that  whenever  he  struck  a  blow  for  his  own 
liberty  he  fought  in  open  battle,  and  when  at  last  he  raised  his 
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black  and  humble  hands  that  the  shackles  might  be  struck  off, 
those  hands  were  innocent  of  wrong  against  his  helpless  charges, 
and  worthy  to  be  taken  in  loving  grasp  by  every  man  who  honors 
loyalty  and  devotion.  [Applause.]  Ruffians  have  maltreated  him, 
rascals  have  misled  him,  philanthropists  established  a  bank  for 
him,  but  the  South,  with  the  North,  protests  against  injustice  to 
this  simple  and  sincere  people.  To  liberty  and  enfranchisement 
is  as  far  as  law  can  carry  the  Negro.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  con- 
science and  common  sense.  It  should  be  left  to  those  among 
whom  his  lot  is  cast,  with  whom  he  is  indissolubly  connected  and 
whose  prosperity  depends  upon  their  possessing  his  intelligent 
sympathy  and  confidence.  Faith  has  been  kept  with  him  in  spite 
of  calumnious  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  those  who  assume  to 
speak  for  us  or  by  frank  opponents.  Faith  will  be  kept  with  him 
in  the  future,  if  the  South  holds  her  reason  and  integrity.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  have  we  kept  faith  with  you?  In  the  fullest  sense,  yes. 
When  Lee  surrendered— I  don't  say  when  Johnston  surrendered, 
because  I  understand  he  still  alludes  to  the  time  when  he  met 
General  Sherman  last  as  the  time  when  he  "determined  to  aban- 
don any  further  prosecution  of  the  struggle"— when  Lee  sur- 
rendered, I  say,  and  Johnston  quit,  the  South  became,  and 
has  since  been,  loyal  to  this  Union.  We  fought  hard  enough  to 
know  that  we  were  whipped,  and  in  perfect  frankness  accepted 
as  final  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  to  which  we  had  appealed. 
The  South  found  her  jewel  in  the  toad's  head  of  defeat.  The 
shackles  that  had  held  her  in  narrow  limitations  fell  forever  when 
the  shackles  of  the  Negro  slave  were  broken.  [Applause.]  Under 
the  old  regime  the  Negroes  were  slaves  to  the  South,  the  South 
was  a  slave  to  the  system.  The  old  plantation,  with  its  simple 
police  regulation  and  its  feudal  habit,  was  the  only  type  possible 
under  slavery.  Thus  we  gathered  in  the  hands  of  a  splendid  and 
chivalric  oligarchy  the  substance  that  should  have  been  diffused 
among  the  people,  as  the  rich  blood,  under  certain  artificial  con- 
ditions, is  gathered  at  the  heart,  filling  that  with  affluent  rapture, 
but  leaving  the  body  chill  and  colorless.  [Applause.] 

The  Old  South  rested  everything  on  slavery  and  agriculture, 
unconscious  that  these  could  neither  give  nor  maintain  healthy 
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growth.  The  New  South  presents  a  perfect  democracy,  the  oli- 
garchs leading  in  the  popular  movement— a  social  system  com- 
pact and  closely  knitted,  less  splendid  on  the  surface  but  stronger 
at  the  core— a  hundred  farms  for  every  plantation,  fifty  homes  for 
every  palace,  and  a  diversified  industry  that  meets  the  complex 
needs  of  this  complex  age. 

The  New  South  is  enamored  of  her  new  work.  Her  soul  is 
stirred  with  the  breath  of  a  new  life.  The  light  of  a  grander  day 
is  falling  fair  on  her  face.  She  is  thrilling  with  the  consciousness 
of  growing  power  and  prosperity.  As  she  stands  upright,  full- 
statured  and  equal  among  the  people  of  the  earth,  breathing  the 
keen  air  and  looking  out  upon  the  expanding  horizon,  she  under- 
stands that  her  emancipation  came  because  in  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  of  God  her  honest  purpose  was  crossed  and  her  brave 
armies  were  beaten.  [Applause.] 

This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  time-serving  or  apology.  The  South 
has  nothing  for  which  to  apologize.  She  believes  that  the  late 
struggle  between  the  States  was  war  and  not  rebellion,  revolu- 
tion and  not  conspiracy,  and  that  her  convictions  were  as  honest 
as  yours.  I  should  be  unjust  to  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  South 
and  to  my  own  convictions  if  I  did  not  make  this  plain  in  this 
presence.  The  South  has  nothing  to  take  back.  In  my  native  town 
of  Athens  is  a  monument  that  crowns  its  central  hills— a  plain, 
white  shaft.  Deep  cut  into  its  shining  side  is  a  name  dear  to  me 
above  the  names  of  men,  that  of  a  brave  and  simple  man  who 
died  in  brave  and  simple  faith.  Not  for  all  the  glories  of  New 
England— from  Plymouth  Rock  all  the  way— would  I  exchange 
the  heritage  he  left  me  in  his  soldier's  death.  To  the  foot  of  that 
shaft  I  shall  send  my  children's  children  to  reverence  him  who 
ennobled  their  name  with  his  heroic  blood.  But,  sir,  speaking 
from  the  shadow  of  that  memory,  which  I  honor  as  I  do  nothing 
else  on  earth,  I  say  that  the  cause  in  which  he  suffered  and  for 
which  he  gave  his  life  was  adjudged  by  higher  and  fuller  wisdom 
than  his  or  mine,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  omniscient  God  held 
the  balance  of  battle  in  his  Almighty  hand,  and  that  human 
slavery  was  swept  forever  from  American  soil— the  American 
Union  saved  from  the  wreck  of  war.  [Loud  applause.] 
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This  message,  Mr.  President,  comes  to  you  from  consecrated 
ground.  Every  foot  of  the  soil  about  the  city  in  which  I  live  is 
sacred  as  a  battle-ground  of  the  Republic.  Every  hill  that  invests 
it  is  hallowed  to  you  by  the  blood  of  your  brothers,  who  died  for 
your  victory,  and  doubly  hallowed  to  us  by  the  blood  of  those 
who  died  hopeless,  but  undaunted,  in  defeat— sacred  soil  to  all 
of  us,  rich  with  memories  that  make  us  purer  and  stronger  and 
better,  silent  but  staunch  witnesses  in  its  red  desolation  of  the 
matchless  valor  of  American  hearts  and  the  deathless  glory  of 
American  arms— speaking  an  eloquent  witness  in  its  white  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  indissoluble  union  of  American  States  and 
the  imperishable  brotherhood  of  the  American  people.  [Repeated 
cheers.] 

Now,  what  answer  has  New  England  to  this  message?  Will  she 
permit  the  prejudices  of  war  to  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  con- 
querors, when  it  has  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  conquered?  ["No! 
No!"]  Will  she  transmit  this  prejudice  to  the  next  generation, 
that  in  their  hearts,  which  never  felt  the  generous  ardor  of  con- 
flict, it  may  perpetuate  itself?  ["No!  No!"]  Will  she  withhold, 
save  in  strained  courtesy,  the  hand  which  straight  from  his  sol- 
dier's heart  Grant  offered  to  Lee  at  Appomattox?  Will  she  make 
the  vision  of  a  restored  and  happy  people,  which  gathered  above 
the  couch  of  your  dying  captain,  filling  his  heart  with  grace, 
touching  his  lips  with  praise,  and  glorifying  his  path  to  the  grave; 
will  she  make  this  vision  on  which  the  last  sigh  of  his  expiring 
soul  breathed  a  benediction,  a  cheat  and  a  delusion?  [Tumultu- 
ous cheering  and  shouts  of  "No!  No!"]  If  she  does,  the  South, 
never  abject  in  asking  for  comradeship,  must  accept  with  dignity 
its  refusal;  but  if  she  does  not;  if  she  accepts  in  frankness  and 
sincerity  this  message  of  goodwill  and  friendship,  then  will  the 
prophecy  of  Webster,  delivered  in  this  very  Society  forty  years 
ago  amid  tremendous  applause,  be  verified  in  its  fullest  and 
final  sense,  when  he  said:  "Standing  hand  to  hand  and  clasping 
hands,  we  shall  remain  united  as  we  have  been  for  sixty  years, 
citizens  of  the  same  country,  members  of  the  same  government, 
united,  all  united  now  and  united  forever.  There  have  been  diffi- 
culties, contentions,  and  controversies,  but  I  tell  you  that  in  mv 
judgment 
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Those  opposed  eyes 
Which  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  th'  intestine  shock, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way." 


[Prolonged  applause.] 


Chapter  12 

MOTIVATING  THE  AUDIENCE 


The  only  reason  why  anyone  ever  speaks  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  group  is  to  secure  some  kind  of  response.  It  may  be  ad- 
miration that  is  desired  or  some  specific  action  or  the  accept- 
ance of  a  belief.  The  basic  purposes  of  speech  are  analyzed 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  important  consideration  here  is 
that  every  speech  is  aimed  to  secure  some  kind  of  reaction 
from  its  audience.  Some  speakers  are  exceedingly  ineffective 
in  this  respect,  and  always  get  a  response  far  different  from 
the  one  they  desire.  They  include  the  unsuccessful  salesmen, 
ministers,  lecturers,  and  political  aspirants.  Others  are  no- 
tably successful.  But  no  speaker  is  able  to  hold  all  of  his 
audience  "in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  and  to  do  with  them 
as  he  wills.  Even  if  such  complete  control  over  an  audience 
were  possible,  it  would  be  neither  politically  nor  socially 
desirable.  Human  beings  do  not  respond  so  invariably  to 
evident  and  distinct  motives  that  they  can  be  made  to  react 
with  the  precision  of  a  machine  when  a  trained  operator  is  at 
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the  controls.  Our  conduct  is  always  in  part  unpredictable. 

There  is,  however,  one  motivating  principle  which  is  so 
general  as  to  merit  distinction  as  a  natural  law.  This  is  the 
observed  fact  that  we  all  tend  very  strongly  to  believe  what 
we  wish  to  believe  and  to  disbelieve  whatever  we  do  not  wish 
to  believe.  William  James  demonstrated  convincingly  that 
"the  will  to  believe"  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  almost 
any  barrier. 

This  tendency  should  not  be  surprising,  for  it  is  found  in 
all  kinds  of  life.  The  very  simplest  forms  of  action  are  known 
as  tropisms,  or  involuntary  tendencies  to  act  in  a  way  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  organism.  Thus  most  plants  are 
heliotropic:  i.e.,  they  turn  automatically  toward  the  light. 
Fresh  water  fish  are  rheotropic;  they  turn  upstream,  against 
the  flow  of  the  current.  Spiders  are  stereotropic;  they  crowd 
into  corners,  where  their  bodies  can  touch  the  maximum 
amount  of  surface.  The  "instinctive"  response  is  of  a  some- 
what higher  type.  An  instinct  is  an  involuntary,  physiological 
urge  which  leads  to  a  more  complex  activity  than  that  of 
a  tropism.  Thus,  birds  in  the  spring  instinctively  gather  ma- 
terials and  build  their  nests;  homing  pigeons  instinctively 
find  their  way  over  great  distances  to  their  homes;  wild  geese 
instinctively  gather  in  flocks  and  migrate  periodically  north 
and  south.  Whether  human  beings  have  any  instincts  in  this 
sense  of  the  term  is  highly  doubtful.  But  we  do  have  strong 
physiological  urges  which  determine  much  of  our  activity. 
Thus,  we  tend  to  eat  when  hungry,  to  rest  when  fatigued,  to 
sleep  when  drowsy,  to  drink  when  thirsty,  and  to  adjust  our- 
selves in  an  appropriate  manner  to  such  other  physiological 
disturbances  as  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  air,  an  uncomfortable 
degree  of  heat  or  cold,  and  physical  pressure  or  confinement. 
These  causes  for  action  apply  equally  to  animals  and  human 
beings.  And  all  of  them  are  aimed  directly  at  increasing  or 
maintaining  the  well-being  of  the  organism.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  the  more  complex  motives  for  action  which 
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have  been  developed  solely  by  human  beings,  this  same  basic 
principle  should  still  apply.  And  without  doubt  it  does. 

F.  H.  Lund  reports  the  results  of  a  series  of  striking  experi- 
ments which  verifies  this  conclusion,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Psychology  of  Belief,"  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal 
Psychology,  for  April,  1925.  Several  hundred  individuals, 
most  of  whom  were  college  students,  were  given  a  list  of 
propositions  to  judge.  On  one  occasion  they  were  asked  to 
rate  them  for  their  degree  of  desirability;  in  other  words, 
how  strongly  did  they  wish  them  to  be  true?  On  another 
occasion,  when  they  would  presumably  no  longer  recall  the 
results  of  their  first  rating,  they  were  asked  to  list  the  proposi- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  were  credible;  in  other 
words,  what  degree  of  truth  was  there  in  the  statements?  A 
comparison  of  the  two  ratings  showed  that  there  was  a  very 
close  correlation  between  them.  These  several  hundred  indi- 
viduals, of  more  than  average  education  and  intelligence,  had 
clearly  demonstrated  that  they  believed  what  they  wanted  to 
believe. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  basic  problem  in  motiva- 
tion is  how  to  persuade  audiences  to  want  to  do  and  believe 
what  the  speaker  desires  that  they  do  and  believe.  It  is 
principally  through  their  wants  and  wishes  that  people  may 
be  won.  Surely  the  speaker  who  attacks,  scorns,  browbeats  or 
belittles  his  audience;  who  urges  a  course  of  action  that  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  his  audience;  and  who  tries 
to  persuade  his  auditors  to  do  what  he  wants,  rather  than 
what  they  want,  will  have  little  chance  for  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  speaker  who  can  so  present  his  case  as  to 
demonstrate  that  he  is  not  merely  offering  his  own  ideas,  but 
is  serving  as  the  mouthpiece  through  which  is  being  ex- 
pressed the  wishes  of  his  audience,  will  find  that  his  chances 
of  success  are  very  good  indeed. 

The  following  pages  will  offer  suggestions  and   explain 
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means  by  which  this  fundamental  principle  of  motivation 
may  best  be  used. 


KNOW  YOUR  AUDIENCE 

Individuals  are  alike  in  many  respects,  unlike  in  others. 
Thus,  the  basic  human  urges  and  motives  vary  little  from  one 
individual  to  another,  but  the  means  through  which  they 
express  themselves  vary  a  great  deal.  A  South  Sea  Islands 
cannibal,  for  instance,  and  a  Californian  vegetarian  both  feel 
the  urge  of  hunger,  but  they  choose  different  ways  of  satisfy- 
ing it.  A  food  salesman  would  realize  (1)  that  both  could  be 
appealed  to  through  the  hunger  motive,  and  (2)  that  the 
appeal  must  be  shaped  very  differently  for  each  one. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  individuals  who  live  close  together 
and  who  have  similar  cultural,  social,  and  occupational  back- 
grounds tend  to  resemble  one  another  not  only  in  their  basic 
urges  but  also  in  their  means  of  expressing  them.  It  follows 
naturally  that  groups  of  people  who  differ  in  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  cultural  and  intellectual  attainments,  and  in  occu- 
pation, tend  to  emphasize  their  differences  rather  than  their 
similarities.  Thus,  a  group  of  Tennessee  mountaineers  are 
apt  to  resemble  one  another  in  many  ways,  and  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  much  the  same  way.  A  group  of  New  York  City 
subway  motormen  also  have  a  great  deal  in  common,  but  they 
are  as  a  group  very  different  from  the  Tennessee  moun- 
taineers. And  even  in  the  same  locality,  the  farmers,  the  in- 
dustrial workers,  the  office  workers,  and  the  professional 
people  tend  to  form  into  groups  which  are  different  from  one 
another,  but  are  internally  similar.  In  addition  to  this  occu- 
pational grouping,  there  are,  of  course,  other  groupings  in 
the  community.  The  church  members  have  much  in  common 
and  are  different  in  that  respect  from  non-church  members; 
the  "joiners"  of  various  fraternal  orders  differ  from  the  "non- 
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joiners";  the  "intelligentsia"  differ  from  the  "lowbrows." 
There  are  still  other  natural  groupings  based  upon  age,  sex, 
nationality,  avocational  interests,  political  allegiances,  and 
any  other  type  of  group  interest  or  activity. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  a  food  salesman  would 
hardly  give  the  same  sales  talk  to  an  aboriginal  cannibal  and 
a  modern  vegetarian.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  foolish  for  a 
speaker  to  give  the  same  speech  to  a  group  of  professional 
men,  a  group  of  boy  scouts,  and  a  ladies'  missionary  society? 
Yet  this  latter  sin  is  committed  fearfully  often.  Any  speaker 
who  desires  even  to  get  into  genuine  communication  with  his 
audience,  to  say  nothing  of  winning  it  over  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  must  speak  to  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  interesting, 
appealing,  and  clearly  understandable  to  the  particular  kind 
of  individuals  who  compose  that  audience.  An  effective 
speech  is  tailor-made;  it  is  built  to  the  specifications  of  its 
prospective  audience;  and  when  it  is  delivered,  it  fits! 

In  preparing  your  speech  you  should  take  the  measure- 
ments of  your  audience  according  to  the  following  five  cate- 
gories: intelligence,  interest,  attitude,  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  background. 

Intelligence.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  would  probably 
prove  tremendously  boring  to  the  members  of  an  average 
audience.  They  would  be  inclined  to  consider  it  "too  deep," 
and,  after  struggling  for  a  while  to  understand  it,  would 
slump  into  inattentiveness.  The  speaker  must  find  the  lowest 
common  denominator  in  the  minds  of  his  audience.  It  is  his 
business  to  be  clear  enough  to  be  understood  by  everyone, 
yet  thoughtful  and  stimulating  enough  to  seem  "empty"  to 
none.  If  he  underestimates  the  intelligence  of  his  audience, 
it  will  despise  him;  if  he  overestimates  it,  the  audience  will 
be  confused  and  bored.  The  mind  never  struggles  very  long 
to  attend  to  anything  that  is  too  difficult  for  its  comprehen- 
sion, nor  does  it  consent  to  attend  very  long  to  anything  that 
is  too  simple  and  obvious. 
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The  ideal  way  to  meet  this  hazardous  situation  is  to  formu- 
late ideas  which  are  stimulating  and  profound  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  most  intelligent  members  of  your  audience, 
and  then  to  illustrate  and  state  them  clearly  enough  so  that 
they  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  less  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  group.  It  has  been  often  pointed  out 
that  Lincoln  was  a  master  of  this  kind  of  speaking.  It  might 
just  as  truly  be  said  that  any  speaker  who  addresses  a  wide 
variety  of  audiences  must  have  this  ability  if  he  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. Even  an  unintelligent  audience  respects  and  appreciates 
profundity  when  it  is  made  intelligible;  and  even  the  most 
intelligent  audience  welcomes  simplicity  of  expression  when 
the  idea  being  expressed  is  worthy  of  its  consideration.  The 
parables  of  Jesus  are  prime  examples  of  profound  truths 
which  were  so  stated  as  to  appeal  to  all  levels  of  intelligence. 
This  is  a  goal  which  all  speakers  should  strive  to  achieve. 

There  is  one  invariable  rule  to  which  the  beginning 
speaker  should  strictly  adhere  if  he  wishes  to  become  an  effec- 
tive speaker.  That  is:  never  condescend  to  your  audience. 
Never  give  it  cheap  and  shoddy  ideas  on  the  theory  that  it 
cannot  rise  to  anything  better.  Never  excuse  yourself  for 
slovenly  thinking  on  the  plea  that  you  have  but  sunk  to  the 
level  of  your  audience.  In  the  first  place,  this  practice  is  not 
fair  to  yourself;  it  weakens  and  dissipates  your  natural  abili- 
ties. When  Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  to  explain  how  he  had 
acquired  such  phenomenal  power  as  he  possessed  in  conver- 
sation, he  replied,  "Sir,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  always  to  talk 
my  best." 

In  the  second  place,  to  feel  that  you  must  condescend  to 
your  audience  is  completely  to  miss  the  facts  of  the  speaking 
situation.  No  matter  what  the  relative  intelligence  of  the 
speaker  and  his  auditors  may  be,  every  speech  is  a  challenge 
to  the  speaker's  ability  to  communicate  his  ideas.  This  is  true 
when  you  face  an  audience  greatly  your  superior  in  intelli- 
gence: how  can  you  make  it  feel  the  significance  and  worth 
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of  what  you  have  to  say?  It  is  true  when  you  face  an  audience 
of  your  intellectual  peers,  and  when  you  try  to  get  them  to 
put  aside  their  own  ideas  and  accept  yours.  And  it  is  just  as 
true  when  you  are  trying  to  bear  some  enlightenment  to  a 
body  of  intellectual  inferiors.  Can  you  succeed  in  getting 
your  own  best  thought  accepted?  That  is  the  measure  of 
your  success— not,  can  you  succeed  in  finding  some  thoughts 
down  on  their  level  of  easy  comprehension.  This  point  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  for  we  all  have  to  listen  to  a 
great  many  speakers  who  habitually  underestimate  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  audiences  and  insist  upon  aiming  their 
speeches  too  low.  Aim  high;  produce  the  best  ideas  you  are 
capable  of  upon  the  subject  of  your  speech;  and  then  work 
carefully  to  develop  your  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
have  their  maximum  effectiveness  with  whatever  level  of  in- 
telligence you  are  to  address. 

Interest.  Does  your  audience  already  have  an  interest  in 
the  subject  which  you  have  chosen  to  discuss?  If  not,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  appeal  to  your  auditors  through  some  interest 
which  they  already  do  possess.  For  this  purpose  you  will  need 
to  discover  what  their  interests  are.  Are  they  baseball  fans, 
golfers  or  chess  players?  Do  they  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  foreign  affairs  or  contemporary  literature?  Is  their 
interest  narrowly  specialized  or  broadly  inclusive?  Do  they 
attend  strictly  and  exclusively  to  their  own  business  or  do 
they,  like  Francis  Bacon,  "take  all  knowledge  for  their 
province"?  Do  they,  for  any  reason,  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  speaker  himself?  This  may  arise  from  the  speaker's  fame, 
his  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  from  some  feature  in 
which  he  diverges  from  the  normal  run  of  speakers.  For  in- 
stance, a  youth  is  generally  assured  of  initial  interest  from 
an  adult  audience,  a  blind  man  from  a  seeing  audience,  a 
traveler  from  a  stay-at-home  audience.  If  a  speaker  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  this  ready-made  interest,  he  should  strive 
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to  turn  it  into  an  interest  in  his  subject  matter,  before  it  has 
been  lost. 

Attitude.  There  are  five  attitudes  which  an  audience  may 
have  toward  the  speech  subject  or  toward  the  speaker.  The 
audience  may  be  strongly  favorable,  mildly  favorable,  neu- 
tral, mildly  antagonistic,  or  strongly  antagonistic.  It  is  alto- 
gether possible  for  an  audience  to  be  strongly  favorable 
toward  a  proposition  and  strongly  antagonistic  toward  the 
speaker;  the  contrary  may  also  be  true.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  speaker  would  have  to  spend  most  of  his  efforts  in  estab- 
lishing a  feeling  of  confidence  and  friendliness  toward  him- 
self. Otherwise,  the  audience  would  lose  its  original  en- 
thusiasm for  his  proposition.  Thus,  for  instance,  pacifism 
was  made  unpalatable  for  many  people  because  of  its  support 
by  Soviet  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  audience  strongly 
favors  a  speaker,  his  task  in  getting  it  to  transfer  that  liking 
to  his  proposal  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult.  We  always  tend 
to  trust  those  whom  we  like,  and  to  follow  those  whom  we 
trust.  At  the  height  of  his  popularity,  Roosevelt  easily  per- 
suaded the  American  public  to  approve  a  variety  of  proposals 
which  it  had  formerly  condemned  as  idealistic  or  socialistic. 
Naturally,  it  is  of  great  value  for  a  speaker  to  understand 
what  attitude  an  audience  may  have  toward  himself  and 
toward  his  subject. 

Knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  very  intelligent  audience  may 
know  nothing  of  the  background  of  the  subject  the  speaker 
is  discussing,  and  an  unintelligent  audience  might  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  subject.  You  would  probably  find  a 
readier  comprehension  for  a  speech  on  the  construction  of 
radio  sets  in  a  group  of  mechanics  than  in  a  group  of  philoso- 
phers. High  intelligence  in  your  audience  is  no  guarantee 
that  your  subject  will  not  need  to  be  simplified  and  well 
illustrated;  just  as  low  intelligence  does  not  of  itself  indicate 
that  your  audience  will  be  unable  to  follow  your  discussion. 
If  you  underestimate  the  knowledge  of  your  auditors,  you 
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may  have  the  embarrassment  of  discovering  that  they  know 
more  about  the  subject  than  you  do;  if  you  overestimate  it, 
you  may  find  your  auditors  puzzled  and  unable  to  under- 
stand your  ideas. 

Background.  The  background  of  the  audience  is  the  key  to 
its  knowledge,  attitude,  and  interest.  You  will  want  to  know 
all  you  can  find  out  about  the  kind  of  people  whom  you  are 
to  address.  Do  they  have  any  sectional  idiosyncrasies  which 
you  must  take  into  account?  Is  their  method  of  pronuncia- 
tion different  enough  from  yours  so  that  you  will  have  to 
take  care  not  to  seem  "queer"  or  affected?  What  are  their 
occupations?  Is  there  anything  in  their  political  or  religious 
beliefs  which  might  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  phras- 
ing your  speech?  Are  they  radical  or  conservative,  readily 
responsive  or  dour  and  phlegmatic,  well  or  poorly  educated? 
The  answers  to  such  questions  should  guide  you  somewhat 
in  the  selection  of  your  topic,  and  a  great  deal  in  the  selection 
of  the  supporting  evidence  and  illustrative  material  with 
which  you  develop  it.  If  you  can  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing draw  upon  the  audience's  own  experiences  for  your 
illustrative  material,  your  ideas  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  winning  acceptance. 

Mixed  audiences.  What  has  been  said  so  far  applies  chiefly 
to  audiences  which  are  homogeneous.  When  an  audience  is 
a  mixture  of  young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated,  ex- 
perts in  your  subject  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  your 
task  as  a  speaker  is  much  harder.  One  solution  is  to  follow 
the  advice  given  in  relation  to  audiences  of  varied  intelli- 
gence: adapt  the  quality  of  your  ideas  to  the  highest  common 
denominator;  their  expression  to  the  lowest.  Sometimes  for 
some  special  reason  the  speaker  is  particularly  anxious  that 
his  ideas  be  accepted  by  one  segment  of  his  auditors;  in  this 
case,  he  shapes  his  remarks  for  this  segment,  and  largely 
ignores  the  rest  of  the  audience.  In  such  a  case,  the  speaker 
is  usually  limited  to  the  approach  used  by  the  best  writers, 
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advertisers,  and  broadcasters;  he  must  know  human  nature 
as  well  as  possible  and  use  those  appeals  to  which  people  in 
general  are  most  likely  to  respond. 

Making  the  analysis.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  indi- 
cated that  the  speaker  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  about  his 
audience.  This  information  may  be  gathered  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  speaker  assumes  some  of  it  from  the  nature  of  the 
organization  sponsoring  his  talk,  from  the  location  of  the  city 
or  village  in  which  he  is  to  speak,  and  from  the  types  of  occu- 
pations represented  in  that  territory.  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  included  in  the  invitation  to  make  the  speech, 
or  it  can  be  secured  by  questioning  the  person  who  issues  the 
invitation.  In  these  ways  the  speaker  can  learn  enough  about 
his  audience  to  guide  his  general  preparation.  Then,  as  he 
travels  to  the  town  where  he  is  to  speak,  enters  the  hall,  and 
mingles  with  the  audience,  he  receives  more  vivid  impres- 
sions. He  can  then  make  any  slight  adjustments  in  his  talk 
that  seem  necessary.  Finally,  while  he  is  delivering  the  talk 
he  ought  to  watch  the  audience  closely,  note  the  reactions  to 
what  is  being  said,  and  make  any  necessary  adaptations  as 
the  speech  progresses. 


WHY  MEN  ACT 

A  great  deal  more  is  known  today  of  the  motives  by  which 
men  act  than  the  orators  of  previous  generations  knew.  It  is 
true  that  they  knew  a  lot  about  human  nature,  and  applied 
that  knowledge  in  their  speech-making.  That  accounts  largely 
for  their  success  as  speakers.  But  never  before  have  there 
been  so  many  techniques  for  the  objective  and  scientific 
measurement  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  human  reactions  as 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  twentieth-century  psychologists 
and  sociologists.  Although  the  old  question  of  the  psalmist, 
"What  is  man?"  is  still  far  from  completely  answered,  a  mass 
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of  fairly  dependable  data  bearing  on  the  problem  has  been 
accumulated.  According  to  these  findings,  there  are  four  types 
of  motivation  which  account  for  the  actions  of  men.  These 
are:  physiological  drives,  emotion,  rationalization,  and  rea- 
son. Their  relationship  and  individual  functions  may  briefly 
be  suggested  as  follows: 

1.  Physiological  drives  aid  in  the  caring  for  our  general 
bodily  needs,  the  satisfaction  of  our  animal  appetites,  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  physical  well-being. 

2.  Emotions  provide  the  drive,  pep  or  energy  which  makes 
life  zestful,  and  which  lifts  us  out  of  our  daily  routine  into 
exploratory,  ambitious,  and  adventurous  living. 

3.  Rationalization  is  a  prop  for  our  egos,  aiding  us  in  main- 
taining a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  contentment  amid  all  of 
the  disappointments,  failures,  and  sense  of  inadequacy  which 
life  contains. 

4.  Reason  provides  a  means  for  solving  problems  and  thus 
makes  possible  the  progressive  extension  of  control  over  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  the  development  of  more  and 
more  complex  living  conditions. 

Physiological  drives.  It  was  Freud  who  raised  the  im- 
portance of  physiological  drives  to  a  major  consideration  in 
the  determination  of  human  conduct.  Man  had  always  of 
necessity  been  aware  of  the  role  which  such  physical  urges 
as  hunger,  thirst,  sex,  fatigue  and  the  like  played  in  his  daily 
life.  Among  primitive  men,  or  even  today  in  the  lower  eco- 
nomic levels,  there  is  little  time  for  any  kind  of  living  beyond 
the  satisfaction  of  these  urges  and  the  merely  incidental 
indulgence  of  the  other  three  types  of  motivation.  But  Freud, 
with  his  concept  of  the  libido,  and,  growing  out  of  that,  his 
theories  as  to  the  part  played  in  life  by  complexes,  inhibi- 
tions, and  dreams,  has  made  even  the  conservative  psycholo- 
gists give  the  physiological  drives  a  much  more  important 
role  than  they  ever  did  before.  Doubtless  Freud  has  over- 
emphasized the  influence  of  sex;  in  that  his  views  have  been 
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modified  and  corrected  by  Jung,  Adler,  and  others  of  his 
own  followers.  But  he  has  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
by  making  us  see  that,  far  more  than  we  realize  or  might 
care  to  admit,  our  beliefs,  ideals,  and  actions  have  their  basis 
in  the  "unconscious"  and  physiological  realms  of  our  living. 

There  are  obvious  ways  in  which  the  speaker  should  take 
account  of  these  drives.  Everyone  has  them.  Every  audience 
and  every  speaker  experiences  them.  They  affect  the  quality 
of  the  speaking  and  the  quality  of  the  listening.  They  affect 
the  quickness  with  which  decisions  are  reached  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  decisions.  What  a  speaker  says  is  determined  not 
only  by  his  brain,  but  by  his  stomach,  and  by  his  muscles, 
and  by  his  glands.  The  reaction  of  the  audience  depends  in 
part  on  how  hungry  or  tired  or  sleepy  or  hot  or  cold  it  may 
be.  Any  speaker  who  has  delivered  the  same  speech  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  audiences  is  aware  of  the  variations  in  his 
own  efficiency  and  in  the  responsiveness  which  he  is  able  to 
win  from  his  auditors.  Similarly,  any  theatrical  company 
which  is  presenting  the  same  play  for  night  after  night  finds 
that  audiences  at  different  performances  will  respond  very 
differently  to  the  same  lines.  This  fact  should  not  seem  sur- 
prising or  disturbing  when  it  is  remembered  what  a  large 
part  is  played  in  the  quality  of  the  performance  and  of  the 
reception  by  physiological  drives,  which  naturally  vary  in 
nature  and  intensity  from  time  to  time. 

Emotions.  The  importance  of  emotions  in  determining 
human  conduct  is  readily  granted,  but  their  precise  nature  is 
not  easily  defined.  An  emotion  consists  of  a  combination  of 
a  mental  concept  and  a  state  of  physiological  disturbance. 
Among  psychologists  there  has  been  considerable  disagree- 
ment as  to  which  initiates  the  emotion.  The  "common 
sense"  view,  and  for  long  the  orthodox  view  among  psycholo- 
gists, is  that  an  emotionally  stirring  situation  is  perceived, 
and  this  precipitates  the  bodily  disturbance.  Thus,  we  see  a 
bear,  become  frightened,  and  run.  Or,  we  perceive  that  a 
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friend  has  died,  we  feel  sorry,  and  weep.  However,  another 
view  was  promulgated  about  half  a  century  ago  by  Carl 
Lange  in  Germany  and  William  James  in  America.  This 
view  has  won  widespread  acceptance  as  the  James-Lange 
theory  of  the  emotions.  James  and  Lange  observed  that  the 
physiological  disturbance  comes  first  and  contributes  to  caus- 
ing and  strengthening  the  mental  concept.  Thus,  James  in- 
sisted that  "we  feel  sorry  because  we  cry,  angry  because  we 
strike,  afraid  because  we  tremble."  For  this  view  he  cited  the 
evidence  of  his  observation: 

In  rage  it  is  notorious  how  we  "work  ourselves  up" 
to  a  climax  by  repeated  outbursts  of  expression.  Re- 
fuse to  express  the  passion  and  it  dies.  Count  ten 
before  venting  your  anger,  and  its  occasion  seems 
ridiculous.  Whistling  to  keep  up  courage  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  sit  all  day  in  a 
moping  posture,  sigh,  and  reply  to  everything  with  a 
dismal  voice,  and  your  melancholy  lingers.  .  .  .  Smooth 
the  brow,  brighten  the  eye,  contract  the  dorsal  rather 
than  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  frame,  and  speak  in  a 
major  key,  pass  the  genial  compliment,  and  your  heart 
must  be  frigid  indeed  if  it  does  not  gradually  thaw. 

The  chief  value  of  the  James-Lange  theory  to  public 
speakers  is  that  it  offers  a  means  for  the  control  of  emotions. 
It  is  shown  in  Chapter  16  how  the  speaker  may  reduce  his 
stage  fright  by  relaxing  his  muscles,  breathing  deeply,  and 
otherwise  controlling  the  physical  expression  of  this  most 
unpleasant  emotional  state.  The  speaker  also  has  his  other 
emotional  expressions  open  to  a  reasonable  measure  of 
control. 

It  frequently  happens,  for  instance,  that  a  subject  is  selected 
in  which  the  speaker  takes  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  inter- 
est. During  the  preparation  of  his  speech,  his  emotional  reac- 
tion to  the  subject  is  marked.  He  feels  himself  filled  with  the 
force  and  drive  needed  to   make  a  rousing  and   effective 
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speech.  Then  several  days  pass  while  he  is  awaiting  the  date 
for  his  speech.  His  emotion  cools;  he  has  become  "cold"  on 
the  subject.  His  delivery  is  almost  certain  to  be  phlegmatic 
and  his  speech  dull  and  uninspired.  It  is  this  experience, 
perhaps  repeated  several  times,  which  persuades  some  begin- 
ning speakers  to  make  no  preparation  at  all  until  just  before 
the  time  for  their  speech,  at  which  time,  of  course,  the  de- 
velopment of  their  ideas  is  necessarily  brief  and  haphazard. 
Yet  the  speech  seems  to  them  much  more  satisfactory  than 
in  the  former  type  of  situation.  They  find  that  they  have 
much  more  spontaneous  energy  and  animation  for  the  de- 
livery. 

But  force  and  enthusiasm  alone  are  not  enough;  their  very 
reason  for  existing  is  to  carry  an  idea  into  the  minds  of  the 
audience.  The  idea  remains  the  most  important  considera- 
tion, and  its  development  should  be  carefully  worked  out. 
You  will  find  that  you  are  able  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  careful  preparation  with  the  effectiveness  of  emotional 
force  if  you  will  observe  the  principle  of  the  James-Lange 
theory  of  the  emotions:  act  as  though  you  have  the  emotion, 
and  you  will  have  it.  You  can  be  a  self-starter;  you  can  gen- 
erate within  yourself  the  appropriate  emotion  that  you  need 
for  the  effective  delivery  of  your  speech.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  values  of  the  James-Lange  theory. 

This  theory  also  suggests  a  means  by  which  you  can  secure 
the  desired  emotional  response  from  your  audience.  The 
basic  emotions  may  conveniently  be  grouped  under  the  head- 
ings of  pleasant  and  unpleasant.  The  first  group  includes 
elation,  mirth,  conjugal  love,  and  affection  for  one's  family 
and  friends.  The  unpleasant  emotions  are  often  designated 
(following  James)  as  disgust,  fear,  rage,  grief,  and  the  emo- 
tional concomitant  of  severe  bodily  pain.  Stemming  from 
these  basic  emotions  is  a  great  variety  of  secondary  or  de- 
rived emotions  which  may  be  indicated  by  our  response  to 
such  words  as  mother,  home,  God,  trust,  faith,  friend,  horror, 
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fireside,  amen,  independence,  patriotism,  revenge,  and  the 
like. 

We  readily  recognize  what  powerful  motives  for  action  are 
bound  up  in  these  basic  and  derived  emotions.  Aristotle  per- 
ceived their  value  when  he  declared,  in  Book  II  of  his  Rhet- 
oric, "The  Emotions  are  all  those  feelings  that  so  change 
men  as  to  affect  their  judgments."  More  specifically,  in  Book 
I,  he  pointed  out,  "Our  judgments  when  we  are  pleased  and 
friendly  are  not  the  same  as  when  we  are  pained  and  hostile." 
The  great  Roman  orator,  Cicero,  wrote  in  Book  I  of  De  Ora- 
tor e,  "All  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  nature  has  given 
to  men,  must  be  intimately  known;  for  all  the  force  and  art 
of  speaking  must  be  employed  in  allaying  or  exciting  the 
feelings  of  those  who  listen."  La  Rochefoucauld,  whose  Re- 
flections are  a  mine  of  practical  wisdom,  asserted,  "The  pas- 
sions are  the  only  advocates  which  always  persuade.  They  are 
a  natural  art,  the  rules  of  which  are  infallible;  and  the 
simplest  man  with  passion  will  be  more  persuasive  than  the 
most  eloquent  without."  Campbell,  whose  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric  is  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  public-speaking  technique,  said  of  emotional 
appeals,  "These  are  not  the  supplanters  of  reason,  or  even 
rivals  in  her  sway;  they  are  her  handmaids  by  whose  min- 
istry she  is  enabled  to  usher  truth  into  the  heart  and  procure 
it  there  a  favorable  reception."  To  this  body  of  testimony, 
which  might  be  indefinitely  lengthened,  there  may  fittingly 
be  added  a  passage  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  lecture,  "The 
American  College,"  in  which  he  said,  "We  speak  of  this  as 
an  age  in  which  mind  is  monarch,  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that,  if  that  is  true,  mind  is  one  of  those  modern  monarchs 
who  reign  but  do  not  govern.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world 
is  governed  in  every  generation  by  a  great  House  of  Com- 
mons made  up  of  the  passions;  and  we  can  only  be  careful 
to  see  to  it  that  the  handsome  passions  are  in  the  majority." 
The  great  motive  power  of  the  emotions  can  hardly  be 
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doubted.  Even  the  most  dispassionate  and  logical  of  speakers 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  their  aid.  Wilson  has  frequently 
been  described  as  "intellectual,"  "cold,"  "academic,"  and 
"without  real  understanding  of  his  fellow  men."  Yet  an 
examination  of  his  speeches  shows  him  to  have  been  a  master 
of  the  use  of  emotion,  the  importance  of  which  he  so  clearly 
recognized. 

The  beginning  speaker  who  is  trying  to  attain  something 
of  this  power  should  employ  the  following  two  devices.  First, 
try  to  get  your  audience  to  respond  with  outward  bodily 
activity  of  the  type  that  is  normally  associated  with  the 
emotional  state  you  desire  to  induce.  The  methods  for 
achieving  this  response  are  discussed  in  the  section  (pp.  289- 
91)  on  Polarizing  the  Audience.  Second,  use  what  Dr.  Henry 
Lee  Ewbank  has  called  "loaded  words."  These  are  words 
which  have  strong  connotative  values,  and  are  of  themselves 
emotionally  stirring.  An  excellent  illustration  and  explana- 
tion of  this  technique  is  found  in  Mark  Sullivan's  Our 
Times ^  in  which  he  tells  how  Wilson  used  loaded  words: 

Wilson  knew  words,  his  armory  of  them  was  more 
full  and  varied  than  any  military  arsenal's  store  of 
guns  and  ammunition.  No  man  ever  more  fully  exem- 
plified the  adage  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword;  and  never  was  the  saying  more  fully  proved 
than  by  Wilson  in  this  war.  Wilson  had  words  that 
were  the  equivalent  of  ten-inch  guns,  others  the  equiv- 
alent of  lances,  not  omitting  yet  others  that  were  the 
equivalent  of  submarine  torpedoes,  poison-gas,  and 
tear-bombs.  He  knew  how  to  choose  one  word  for  its 
driving  force,  another  for  an  aura  of  sentiment  to  ex- 
cite emotion,  another  to  explode  like  a  star-shell  and 
throw  light  on  a  situation.  Wilson  knew  not  only  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  but  its  aroma,  the  emotional  asso- 
ciations it  would  summon  up.  He  could  think  in  syl- 
logisms—none better;  but  he  could  also  think  in  pic- 
tures, and  talk  in  pictures,  ideographs.  When  choos- 
ing a  word  to  describe  the  League  of  Nations,  Wilson 
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dismissed  "compact"  or  "federation"  or  "alliance," 
and  picked  "covenant."  He  knew  well  the  moving  ef- 
fect that  word  would  have  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans,  of  the  sort  whose  support  Wilson  most  de- 
sired, Americans  having  Wilson's  own  association  with 
"covenant"  as  a  religious  term. 

Rationalization.  Rationalization  has  been  variously  de- 
fined as  "self-justification,"  presenting  "good  reasons"  rather 
than  "real  reasons"  or  "a  reason"  instead  of  "the  reason," 
"false  or  pseudo-logic,"  "to  cover  our  desires  with  the  mantle 
of  reasonableness,"  and  "finding  arguments  for  going  on  be- 
lieving as  we  already  do."  We  are  coming  to  see  how  small  a 
part  reason  plays  in  the  decisions  which  men  make,  but  since 
we  have  learned  to  respect  and  admire,  almost  venerate, 
reason,  we  insist  upon  going  through  mental  processes  that 
are  at  least  superficially  reasonable.  We  play  at  thinking  just 
as  seriously  as  children  play  at  "keeping  house,"  and  are  just 
as  irritated  when  some  observer  points  out  that  it  is  only  a 
game.  To  a  great  extent  we  insist  upon  acting  emotionally, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  insist  upon  pretending,  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  others,  that  we  are  acting  reasonably. 
Rationalization  is  the  means  by  which  the  gap  is  bridged; 
it  is  a  process  of  delivering  emotion  in  the  wrappings  and 
under  the  label  of  logic.  As  such  it  ought  to  be  combated 
by  a  "pure  speech  law."  It  is  vastly  more  dangerous  than 
emotional  appeals,  for,  although  they  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  our  action,  they  are  at  least  recognized  for  what  they  are. 
But  rationalizations  are  strenuously  defended  as  being  truly 
logical;  they  are  likely  to  deceive  their  promulgators  as  well 
as  their  recipients.  The  whole  process  of  rationalization  may 
be  very  strongly  condemned  on  strictly  academic  grounds, 
but  this  judgment  should  be  modified  by  one  all-important 
fact.  Rationalization  does  have  an  important  function  to  per- 
form. The  nature  of  man  is  such  that  he  will  generally  act 
only    because    of    emotional    considerations.    This    is    true 
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whether  his  action  is  self-induced  or  is  the  result  of  external 
persuasion.  But  he  has  a  higher  ambition  than  this.  He  wants 
to  be,  and  to  be  considered,  a  creature  of  logical  thinking.  He 
spurns  an  emotional  appeal  that  is  frankly  and  openly  pre- 
sented as  such.  He  demands  that  it  be  camouflaged  as  logic. 
As  a  result,  a  great  deal  of  rationalization  is  used.  The  pub- 
lic speaker,  however,  should  use  it  only  with  this  strict  pre- 
caution: be  sure  that  your  speech  is  solidly  based  upon  a 
factual  and  logical  examination  of  the  problem  you  are  con- 
sidering, and  present  to  your  audience  just  as  reasonable  a 
discussion  as  it  is  possibly  capable  of  receiving. 

The  types  and  methods  of  rationalization  vary  greatly. 
No  complete  list  could  be  presented  upon  which  any  two 
psychologists  would  be  likely  to  agree.  But,  for  guidance  in 
detecting  specious  reasoning  and  rationalization  when  it  ap- 
pears in  your  own  speaking  and  in  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  others,  the  following  list  of  the  principal  types  of  ration- 
alization is  offered.  This  is  done  on  the  theory  that  if  ration- 
alization must  be  used,  it  should  at  least  be  recognized  and 
labeled  as  such. 

1.  Affirming  the  consequent.  If  anyone  declared,  "X  is 
true  because  X  is  true,"  nobody  would  accept  his  statement 
as  being  logical.  But  when  he  says,  "If  Y  is  true,  X  is  true; 
Y  is  true.  Therefore,  X  is  true,"  it  sounds  sufficiently  logical 
to  be  widely  accepted.  "If  your  rabbit's  foot  is  lucky,  you 
will  win  money  at  the  race  track.  You  do  win  money;  there- 
fore, your  rabbit's  foot  is  lucky!" 

2.  Argument  based  on  sympathy.  This  consists  of  an  ap- 
peal to  sympathy,  thinly  veiled  as  argument.  "Enlist  now! 
Bleeding  Belgium  needs  your  help!"  "Think  of  the  unem- 
ployed men,  the  hopeless  women,  the  undernourished  chil- 
dren, the  families  without  homes.  The  industrial  system 
which  is  responsible  for  these  conditions  must  be  destroyed." 

3.  Argument  by  applying  labels.  A  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial for  August  24,  1938,  contained  the  following  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  use  of  this  device  of  rationalization:  "Mild  liber- 
als find  themselves  damned  as  Communists.  Decent  con- 
servatives who  believe  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  condemned 
as  Fascists.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  game  was  invented 
by  extremists  who  could  not  think  of  the  world  in  any  other 
terms  than  as  a  struggle  between  extremes."  Such  labels 
"are  controversial  short-cuts  which  deny  all  possible  shad- 
ings of  opinion." 

4.  Argument  from  antiquity.  This  is  an  appeal  to  age. 
"The  old  time  religion  (or  political  or  economic  system) 
is  good  enough  for  me."  "Our  ancestors  got  along  under 
this  system  and  I  guess  we  can  too."  "George  Washington 
warned  against  foreign  entanglements."  "We  take  our  stand 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  hallowed 
by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors." 

5.  Argument  from  ignorance.  This  is  an  assertion  that 
your  proposition  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
refuted.  "No  one  can  successfully  deny  the  possibility  of 
communicating  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  There  is  not  an 
iota  of  direct  evidence  that  such  communication  is  impos- 
sible." 

6.  Argument  from  novelty.  This  is  an  appeal  to  recency 
or  newness.  "The  latest  theory,  you  know,  contradicts  your 
point  of  view."  "Your  idea  is  old-fashioned;  it  goes  back  to 
the  horse-and-buggy  days.  Mine  is  in  accord  with  the  newest 
theories." 

7.  Argument  from  popularity.  "Fifty  million  Frenchmen 
can't  be  wrong."  "Buy  the  car  that  leads  the  field!"  "More 
people  smoke  Cuties  than  any  other  cigarette." 

8.  Argumentum  ad  hominem.  This  is  a  transference  of  the 
argument  from  principles  to  personalities.  "The  Governor's 
road-building  program  must  be  defeated  because  he  is  a 
notorious  grafter."  "How  can  'The  Prisoner  of  Chillon'  be 
a  good  poem  when  it  is  well  known  how  scandalously  Byron 
lived?" 
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9.  Being  sufficiently  obscure  to  sound  convincing.  Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth  calls  this  method  "depending  upon  the 
impressiveness  of  words."  The  ability  to  clothe  platitudes  or 
asininity  in  a  robe  of  glittering  rhetoric  has  long  been  a 
priceless  political  asset.  An  excellent  brief  example  is  fur- 
nished in  a  speech  made  by  a  member  of  Congress,  in 
August,  1937:  "Democratic  freedom  means  the  general 
agreement  to  stay  out  of  each  other's  light  by  respecting 
privacy  for  the  sake  of  perfection  and  to  humanize  power 
by  compounding  that  of  each  into  the  mutual  catharsis  fur- 
nished by  compromise  of  interests.  Here  is  the  only  social 
pathway  to  individuality." 

10.  Citation  of  non-reliable  authorities.  This  method  not 
only  is  used  in  advertisements  citing  the  opinions  of  movie 
stars,  baseball  players,  and  deep-sea  divers  on  religion, 
tobacco,  and  the  relative  merits  of  automobiles,  but  also 
in  speeches  citing  the  authority  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Andrew  Jackson  in  discussions  of  the 
industrial  and  social  problems  of  the  twentieth  century. 

11.  Confusion  of  correlation  with  proof.  Because  two 
things  happen  together  or  in  immediate  succession,  it  is 
assumed  that  one  is  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect.  "He 
has  never  lost  a  game  while  wearing  his  mother's  wedding 
ring.  It  always  brings  him  luck."  To  say  that  "Hoover  was 
elected  and  a  depression  occurred"  does  not  give  grounds 
for  assuming  that  the  depression  occurred  because  of  his 
election. 

12.  Explanation  intended  to  confuse  or  mislead.  This  is 
the  device  of  spreading  a  film  of  words  over  a  situation  to 
save  the  embarrassment  of  making  a  direct  answer.  Thus, 
in  The  Confidence  Man,  Herman  Melville  represents  a  char- 
acter, in  the  days  just  before  the  Civil  War,  avoiding  any 
revelation  of  his  views  on  the  touchy  subject  of  slavery: 

"If  by  abolitionist  you  mean  a  zealot,"  said  the  herb- 
doctor;  "I  am  none;  but  if  you  mean  a  man,  who,  be- 
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ing  a  man,  feels  for  all  men,  slaves  included,  and  by 
any  lawful  act,  opposed  to  nobody's  interest,  and 
therefore  rousing  nobody's  enmity,  would  willingly 
abolish  suffering  (supposing  it,  in  its  degree,  to  exist) 
from  among  mankind,  irrespective  of  colour,  then  am 
I  what  you  say." 

13.  Use  of  irrelevant  or  non-pertinent  analogies,  illustra- 
tions, facts,  or  arguments.  A  speech  may  sometimes  appear 
very  convincing  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  specific 
examples,  facts,  and  closely-knit  arguments  that  are  used, 
but  examination  may  show  that  they  are  irrelevant  to  the 
point  that  is  being  made.  Notice,  for  instance,  how  one 
speaker  "refutes"  the  charge  that  the  use  of  loss-leaders  by 
chain  stores  and  large  department  stores  has  harmed  the 
small  retailers:  ".  .  .  the  Census  tells  the  essential  truth. 
In  1929,  there  were  96,900  stores  in  Illinois;  in  1933,  shortly 
after  the  bottom  of  the  worst  depression  in  modern  history, 
they  numbered  98,870;  and  in  1935  they  totaled  95,528." 
This,  of  course,  does  not  consider  whether  the  stores  in- 
creased in  number  despite  the  allegedly-harmful  loss-leaders. 
Or  note  the  use  in  the  following  advertisement  of  an  illus- 
tration instead  of  an  argument:  "Enroll  in  our  short-story 
writing  course  and  earn  big  money!  Last  week  one  of  our 
students  sold  a  short  story  for  $100.  Signing  your  name  on 
our  enrollment  blank  is  like  signing  a  blank  check.  You  can 
fill  in  the  figures  yourself!" 

14.  Use  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  Belittling  an  opponent's 
argument  is  often  easier  than  refuting  it.  An  example  is 
found  in  Burke's  comments  on  the  king's  ministers,  in  his 
speech  on  American  Taxation:  "They  never  had  any  kind 
of  system,  right  or  wrong;  but  only  invented  occasionally 
some  miserable  tale  for  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out 
of  difficulties,  into  which  they  had  proudly  strutted."  Roose- 
velt in  1932  disposed  of  the  Republican  prohibition  plank 
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by  describing  it  as  "high  and  dry  at  one  end  and  moisterous 
at  the  other." 

These  fourteen  types  of  specious  reasoning  do  not  form  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  devices  of  rationalization.  But  they 
do  indicate  the  main  forms  which  it  may  take.  Whenever  you 
find  any  of  them,  in  your  own  speeches  or  in  the  speeches  or 
writings  of  others,  note  whether  it  is  not  self-interest  rather 
than  the  cause  of  truth  which  is  being  served. 

Reason.  That  man  is  an  intellectual  creature  is  a  propo- 
sition which  may  be  considerably  overemphasized.  Probably 
thinking  plays  a  far  less  important  part  in  our  daily  living 
than  most  of  us  realize.  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  in  The  Psy- 
chology of  the  Audience,  presents  the  facts  very  neatly  when 
he  says:  "It  is  not  quite  true  that  the  average  man  reasons 
scarcely  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  passion  for  argu- 
ment, and  prides  himself  in  it;  but  he  reasons  stupidly.  He 
mistakes  coincidence  for  proof,  correlation  for  causality,  con- 
fidence for  necessity,  publicity  for  expertness,  and  appear- 
ance for  reality.  Habit,  suggestion,  and  imitation  constitute 
his  instruments  of  thinking,  as  distinguished  from  his  emo- 
tional reactions,  and  his  inadequate  background  of  knowl- 
edge, coupled  with  the  urgency  of  his  needs,  makes  him  the 
ready  prey  of  the  fakir  and  the  charlatan."  One  need  only 
cite  the  continuous  succession  of  the  illogical  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, communities,  and  nations,  to  indicate  the  essential 
truth  of  Hollingworth's  analysis. 

Yet  it  remains  true  that  reason  is  a  human  attribute  and 
can  be  and  is  used  to  some  extent.  To  reach  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion two  things  are  necessary:  (1)  the  unadulterated  facts 
of  the  situation,  and  (2)  the  logical  correlation  of  those 
facts.  Thus  the  great  scientific  thinkers,  to  whom  we  chiefly 
owe  the  development  of  civilization  as  we  know  it,  have  been 
first  of  all  close  and  accurate  observers  and  secondly  dispas- 
sionate and  objective  logicians  in  considering  the  data  re- 
sulting from  their  observation.  When  these  two  processes 
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are  followed,  prejudice,  personal  desires,  and  traditional 
beliefs  are  excluded  from  consideration,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion asked  of  a  given  hypothesis  is,  "Is  it  true?"  rather  than, 
"Ought  we  to  consider  that  it  is  true?" 

The  speaker  should  certainly  always  try  to  reach  his  own 
conclusions  by  a  strictly  reasonable  process.  Before  urging 
that  others  accept  an  idea  or  a  point  of  view,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  idea  or  point  of 
view  is  factually  and  logically  sound.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  the  speaker's  ideal  to  present  his  idea  to  the  audience  in 
just  as  factual  and  logical  a  manner  as  the  audience  is  able 
to  accept.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  every  speech  should  be 
composed  strictly  of  facts  and  logic,  nor  that  every  speaker 
who  uses  other  methods  to  influence  his  audience  is  dema- 
gogic. To  the  extent  that  people  cannot  be  influenced  by 
reason,  other  means  must  be  used.  When  leading  the  blind 
one  should  himself  see  with  a  clear  gaze,  but  surely  he  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  explain  to  his  charges  all  of  the  incon- 
venient and  dangerous  obstacles  through  which  a  path  must 
be  threaded.  Walter  Dill  Scott  considered  this  problem  in 
his  Psychology  of  Public  Speaking.  He  concluded  that  the 
speaker  must  use  his  intelligence  in  formulating  his  proposi- 
tions, but  must  accept  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  audience's 
approval  of  them  through  emotional  appeals. 

A  fair  solution  for  this  difficulty  which  the  speaker  might 
well  follow  is  to  present  a  reasonable  case  for  his  proposal, 
based  on  a  logical  presentation  of  the  pertinent  facts,  and  to 
interweave  with  the  argument  such  other  forms  of  appeal  as 
are  presented  in  this  chapter,  to  motivate  those  auditors  who 
are  not  influenced  by  the  reasoning. 
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TECHNIQUES  IN  MOTIVATION 

The  speaker  who  best  understands  human  nature  and  who 
uses  that  understanding  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
his  speeches  will  always  tend  to  be  the  most  effective  in 
achieving  his  purpose.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  that 
understanding.  The  four  types  of  motives  which  explain  why 
men  act  have  been  discussed  in  order  to  help  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  this  knowledge 
to  be  very  helpful  must  be  slowly  ripened  and  seasoned  by 
being  used.  The  student  of  effective  speech  should  either  be 
or  become  social  in  his  interests.  He  should  be  a  sympathetic 
observer  of  his  fellows,  and  a  close  participant  in  their  activi- 
ties. He  should  make  the  principles  of  motivation  his  own 
by  seeing  them  in  actual  use,  and  by  using  them  himself.  It 
is  helpful  to  form  the  habit  of  analyzing  the  motives  for  the 
actions  of  oneself,  one's  associates,  and  the  public  at  large, 
and  of  trying  to  determine  the  kinds  of  motivation  used  in 
speeches,  advertisements,  editorials,  and  other  appeals  ad- 
dressed to  the  public. 

If  this  process  is  followed  it  will  be  discovered  that  mo- 
tives are  often  elusive,  extremely  complex,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine and  difficult  to  classify.  They  are  seldom  unmixed. 
When  you  decide  to  drop  a  nickel  in  a  beggar's  hat,  is  the 
motive  pure  benevolence?  Is  it  nothing  but  hunger  that 
prompts  you  to  take  another  of  the  biscuits  that  your  hostess 
is  obviously  proud  of  having  baked?  Can  you  readily  list  all 
of  the  motives  that  led  you  to  come  to  college,  to  select  the 
particular  college  that  you  did,  to  decide  on  your  elective 
subjects  and  your  major  field?  If  you  can  scarcely  decide  on 
the  motives  for  your  own  actions,  how  can  you  effectively  go 
about  motivating  the  actions  or  decisions  of  an  audience,  of 
which  the  individuals  may  be  largely  or  completely  unknown 
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to  you?  As  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  govern  the  responses  of  your  audi- 
ence completely.  But  the  experience  of  many  speakers  proves 
that  the  following  eight  techniques  have  a  high  degree  of 
success.  Naturally,  much  depends  on  how  skillfully  the  tech- 
niques are  used;  and  much  more  depends  on  how  well  the 
audience  has  been  analyzed,  so  that  the  technique  best  fitted 
to  it  may  be  employed.  But  the  speaker  may  be  assured  that 
he  is  progressing  toward  his  goal  of  effectively  motivating 
his  audiences  when  he  has  mastered  and  commenced  to  use 
the  following  eight  techniques  in  motivation. 

Polarizing  the  audience.  The  reaction  of  a  mob  is  very 
different  from  the  reaction  of  any  one  of  its  members  when 
alone.  An  emotional  fervor  is  aroused  which  temporarily 
takes  complete  control.  Actions  are  committed  of  which  the 
separate  individuals  that  compose  the  mob  are  afterwards 
heartily  ashamed.  Lynchings  are  a  prime  example  of  insen- 
sate mob  action.  Surely  no  speaker  wishes  to  fuse  his  audi- 
ence into  a  mob.  But  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  move  it 
a  very  little  distance  in  that  direction,  and  to  turn  it  into 
what  is  called  a  "psychological  crowd." 

A  psychological  crowd  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  close 
interdependence  of  its  members.  They  tend  to  act  as  a  unit, 
and  to  avoid  any  considerable  evidences  of  individuality. 
Thus,  if  most  of  them  laugh  and  appear  to  enjoy  a  joke,  the 
others  join  in  too,  although  they  may  have  missed  the  point. 
If  most  of  them  applaud,  they  all  do,  for  no  one  wishes  to 
appear  "different."  The  advantage  of  having  fused  your 
audience  into  a  psychological  crowd  is  evident  when  you 
consider  the  difficulty  of  convincing  each  member  individu- 
ally of  the  truth  of  what  you  are  saying.  A  further  advantage 
is  that  if  you  can  once  get  a  psychological  crowd  to  com- 
mence reacting,  be  it  ever  so  little,  in  the  way  you  desire, 
it  will  swing  all  of  the  way  much  more  easily  and  much  more 
completely  than  would  its  members  if  they  were  reacting 
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individually.  Thus  a  heavy  mass  once  it  is  started  down  hill 
quickly  gathers  speed  and  is  hard  to  stop  or  divert  from  its 
course;  but  a  light  mass  may  be  stopped  or  diverted  by  every 
obstruction  along  the  way. 

An  audience  is  polarized,  or  fused  into  one  unit,  to  some 
extent  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  an  audience.  We  are  all 
hesitant  in  differing  from  our  fellows— we  like  to  conform— 
and  whenever  we  come  together  in  groups,  where  we  are 
under  one  another's  observation,  the  tendency  to  conformity 
is  strengthened. 

The  following  methods  will  considerably  accentuate  this 
tendency.  (1)  Have  the  members  of  the  audience  sit  close 
together.  (2)  Use  some  ceremony  or  ritual,  such  as  group 
singing,  a  rising  salute  to  the  flag,  with  a  pledge  of  allegiance, 
group  repetition  of  a  creed  or  doctrine  or  an  opening  prayer. 

(3)  Secure  some  definite  overt  response  from  the  entire 
group,  such  as  rising  together,  applauding,  or  voting  on 
some  measure  in  which  unanimous  agreement  is  inevitable. 

(4)  Use  symbols  which  have  emotional  associations,  such  as 
the  flag,  the  cross,  the  insignia  of  the  organization  you  are 
addressing,  or  a  large  picture  of  a  beloved  leader.  (5)  Refer 
to  revered  and  trusted  leaders  and  institutions,  such  as  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  Jefferson,  the  Constitution,  and  the  heroes 
who  won  our  independence  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  (6) 
Refer  to  commonly  held  ideals  and  aspirations,  such  as  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  worship,  the  desire  for  a 
full  dinner-pail  and  "a  chicken  in  every  pot,"  and  the  hope 
that  "our  children  and  our  children's  children  may  find 
America  a  better  land  in  which  to  live."  (7)  Use  humor 
liberally;  loud,  general,  and  genuine  laughter  is  one  of  the 
easiest  and  surest  ways  of  fusing  an  audience  into  a  unified 
crowd.  (8)  Secure  frequent  "yes-responses";  stress  grounds 
of  common  agreement,  so  that  your  audience  will  feel  that 
what  you  are  saying  is  just  right.  The  more  overt  and  ex- 
plicit these  responses  may  be,  in  nods  of  the  head,  laughter, 
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and  applause,  the  more  effectively  they  will  polarize  the 
audience.  (9)  Appeal  through  common  dislikes;  pour  scorn 
and  sarcasm  upon  views  contrary  to  those  held  by  the  audi- 
ence, and  show  how  your  proposal  would  destroy  or  hamper 
those  views.  And,  finally,  use  all  of  the  succeeding  seven 
techniques,  which  are  discussed  more  fully,  and  which  not 
only  help  to  polarize  an  audience,  but  serve  to  direct  its 
reactions  when  it  is  polarized. 

Suggestion.  There  are  two  kinds  of  suggestion,  direct  and 
indirect.  Direct  suggestion  can  be  effectively  used  only  when 
an  audience  has  become  fused  into  a  psychological  crowd  or 
when  it  feels  disinclined  for  any  reason  to  disagree  with  the 
speaker.  Thus  a  recognized  superior,  a  trusted  leader,  or  an 
acclaimed  hero  may  use  direct  suggestion  with  only  a  mini- 
mum of  preparation,  but  an  ordinary  speaker  would  have  to 
polarize  his  audience  first.  The  technique  consists  of  telling 
a  crowd  directly,  positively,  and  specifically  what  to  do, 
without  giving  reasons  or  suggesting  by  word  or  manner 
that  it  might  do  otherwise.  An  example  was  recently  fur- 
nished by  a  crowd  at  a  basketball  game,  in  which  the  home 
team  was  greatly  superior  to  its  opponents.  As  the  game 
neared  its  end,  and  the  crowd  had  become  polarized  by  its 
unity  of  action,  its  frequent  cheers,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  continuous  action  on  the  floor,  the  score  stood  69  to  21. 
Suddenly  someone  shouted,  "We  want  70!"  and  as  one  man 
the  crowd  took  up  the  suggestion  and  roared  repeatedly, 
"We  want  70!"  At  the  time  this  making  of  one  more  point 
seemed  tremendously  important,  and  the  home  team  would 
have  felt,  and  would  have  been  considered,  a  failure,  if  it  had 
not  succeeded  in  sinking  another  basket  just  before  the  final 
gun  ended  the  play.  The  success  of  direct  suggestion  further 
depends  upon  the  simplicity  and  explicitness  of  the  action 
demanded.  If  the  audience  has  to  stop  to  think  just  what  it 
is  being  asked  to  do,  the  dynamic  power  of  the  suggestion 
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is  lost.  Its  success  depends  upon  getting  an  instantaneous 
response  without  thought. 

Indirect  suggestion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  best  used  when 
an  audience  is  not  polarized,  and  it  may  be  successful  whether 
or  not  the  audience  is  strongly  predisposed  to  accept  the 
speaker's  decisions.  This  technique  is  used  by  every  teacher, 
who,  unable  to  get  the  proper  answer  from  his  class,  hints 
and  suggests  at  various  possibilities  until  finally  the  answer 
"pops  into  the  minds"  of  the  class.  When  a  speaker  has  a 
fairly  intelligent  audience,  and  when  he  wishes  to  secure 
action  that  is  not  immediate,  but  in  the  future,  this  is  an 
excellent  method  to  use.  The  audience  feels  that  the  idea  is 
its  own.  It  will  probably  give  the  speaker  very  little  credit- 
may  even  condemn  him  for  not  having  been  specific  enough 
—but  it  will  cherish  and  cling  to  the  idea  as  its  own,  and  is 
thus  very  likely  to  act  upon  it.  Indirect  suggestion  may  be 
very  effectively  used  in  conjunction  with  the  "problem  tech- 
nique," which  was  described  in  Chapter  8.  As  the  speaker, 
using  the  "problem  technique,"  presents  plan  after  plan  for 
solving  the  difficulty  he  has  described,  and  none  of  them  is 
found  to  work,  the  field  of  possible  action  gradually  becomes 
so  limited  that  the  audience  is  very  likely  to  think  of  the 
final,  remaining  solution— the  one  the  speaker  means  to  sup- 
port—before he  mentions  it.  Thus  it  is,  to  an  extent,  the 
audience's  own  idea,  and  as  such  is  much  more  readily  ac- 
cepted than  if  the  speaker  had  simply  started  his  speech  by 
saying,  "Here  is  what  I  believe  and  what  I  want  you,  too, 
to  believe." 

The  speaker  should  also  take  care  that  his  use  of  sugges- 
tion is  positive  rather  than  negative.  Positive  suggestion  im- 
plants in  the  auditors'  minds  the  thought  which  the  speaker 
wishes  them  to  have.  It  may  utilize  either  the  direct  or  the 
indirect  method.  Negative  suggestion,  on  the  other  hand, 
implants  in  the  auditors'  minds  the  action  which  the  speaker 
does  not  desire  them  to  take.  It  occurs  when  the  speaker  uses 
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such  phrases  as,  "Maybe  you  won't  agree  with  me,  but  .  .  ." 
"Even  though  this  may  not  sound  logical  .  .  ."  "Contrary 
to  what  most  of  you  believe  ..."  Negative  suggestion  is 
used  by  a  salesman  when  he  says,  "You  don't  want  to  buy 
anything  today,  do  you?"  By  this  method  the  auditors  are 
actually  led  by  the  speaker  to  disagree  with  him. 

The  "You-approach."  Charles  P.  Ta£t,  speaking  at  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  Rochester  University,  on  June 
21,  1937,  stated  the  crux  of  the  "You-approach"  in  his  open- 
ing remarks:  "A  very  wise  man  once  said  that  a  speech  should 
always  answer  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  I 
wonder  what  the  question  is  today?"  This  is  a  simple  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  an  audience  is  always  concerned  with 
its  own  problems,  not  with  the  problems  of  the  speaker  or  of 
the  world  at  large.  It  may  listen  politely  to  discussions  of  the 
latter  type,  but  it  is  through  the  former  that  its  real  interest 
must  be  reached.  Recognizing  this  principle,  Mr.  Taft  went 
on  to  couch  the  subject  for  his  address  in  terms  of  questions 
directed  at  the  audience:  "I  wonder  what  impress  each  of 
you  will  leave  on  that  world?" 

A  college  student  recently  made  a  deep  impression  in 
speaking  to  a  business  men's  luncheon  group  when  he  began 
his  speech  by  saying,  "Ever  since  I  was  granted  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you,  I  have  been  wondering  what  I,  from 
the  depths  of  my  youth  and  inexperience,  could  have  of  any 
value  to  say  to  you  who  are  older  in  years  and  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  affairs.  In  casting  about  for 
a  subject  that  you  would  consider  worth  your  while  to  listen 
to,  I  have  decided  to  speak  upon  the  impressions  which  I 
and  my  college  associates  have  formed,  during  these  years 
of  depression,  of  you  and  of  the  business  traditions  which  we 
have  been  taught  that  you  represent."  His  use  of  the  "You- 
approach"— which  to  be  successful  should  be  used  not  only 
in  the  introduction  but  throughout  the  entire  speech— made 
his  speech  a  memorable  event  for  that  audience. 
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Another,  somewhat  different,  use  of  the  "You-approach" 
was  made  by  William  Allen  White,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  in  a  talk  to  the  graduating  class  of  North- 
western University,  on  June  12,  1937.  Mr.  White  recog- 
nized the  difference  between  his  point  of  view  and  that 
of  his  audience,  and  then  asked  that  it  be  willing  to  bridge 
the  gap  and  enter  into  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  best 
advice  that  his  experience  could  offer.  "I  stand  here  tip- 
toeing," he  said,  "near  the  end  of  my  three  score  years  and 
ten.  There  you  sit  across  an  abysm  scarcely  fifty  feet  wide  but 
deeper  than  the  distance  to  the  moon.  I  come  out  of  one 
dream  world  that  is  memory.  You  go  into  a  visionary  world 
that  is  hope.  I  tell  you  of  the  things  that  I  imagine  are  true 
in  my  world.  You  hold  in  your  hearts  the  picture  of  your 
world  that  shall  be.  We  dwell  on  these  two  different  planets. 
How  can  I  hope  to  get  across  the  chasm  of  time  and  space 
any  hint,  even  a  flickering  shadow  of  my  truth,  that  will  reach 
your  hearts?" 

Prestige,  Prestige  means  the  weight  of  authority  which 
a  speaker  is  able  to  marshal  in  support  of  his  ideas  and  him- 
self. It  depends  upon  the  audience's  feelings  of  trust  and 
respect  for  the  speaker;  upon  its  recognition  of  his  strength 
of  character  and  purity  of  motives;  upon  its  belief  that  he 
is  free  from  prejudice  and  willing  to  speak  the  full  truth  as 
he  knows  it.  The  importance  of  prestige  was  recognized  by 
the  ancient  orators  and  rhetoricians,  who  insisted  that,  above 
all,  success  in  speaking  depended  upon  the  audience's  con- 
viction that  the  speaker  was  "a  good  man."  Prestige  also  par- 
takes of  another  consideration:  the  audience  must  feel  that 
the  speaker  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  In  other  words,  to 
have  prestige  a  speaker  must  be  liked  by  his  audience.  The 
audience  must  be  convinced  that  the  speaker  knows  and  is 
willing  to  speak  the  truth  about  his  subject.  Sometimes  this 
prestige  will  be  created  for  a  speaker  by  his  reputation;  some- 
times it  will  be  built  up  by  the  complimentary  remarks  of 
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the  chairman  in  introducing  him.  But  frequently  it  must  be 
established  by  the  speaker  himself. 

This  business  of  establishing  one's  own  prestige  is  a  deli- 
cate task.  It  must  be  accomplished  so  carefully  that  no  one 
will  suspect  the  speaker  of  indulging  in  self-praise,  yet  so 
clearly  that  the  audience  will  recognize  the  speaker's  ability 
to  speak  authoritatively  upon  the  subject.  Edmund  Burke's 
method,  in  the  introduction  to  his  speech  on  Economical 
Reform,  is  one  instructive  example  of  how  this  may  be  done. 
In  his  first  sentence  he  declared  that  he  was  introducing  his 
bill  to  reduce  governmental  expenses  "in  conformity  to  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  the  whole  nation"— a  vital  consideration 
in  any  political  body.  Then  he  claimed  personal  disinterested- 
ness as  to  the  outcome;  he  had  nothing  to  gain:  "I  risk  odium 
if  I  succeed,  and  contempt  if  I  fail."  In  all,  he  spent  nearly 
half  an  hour  in  urging  the  point  that  although  he  represented 
the  minority  party  in  Parliament,  he  was  not  through  his  bill 
attacking  the  government,  but  merely  expressing  the  will  of 
the  voters. 

Merle  Thorpe,  editor  and  publisher  of  Nation's  Business, 
in  speaking  to  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  government  in  business,  took 
care  to  insist  upon  both  his  lack  of  prejudice  and  his  back- 
ground of  experience  upon  which  his  talk  was  based:  "I  have 
lived  and  worked  in  Washington  for  twenty  years.  I  am  not 
an  Old  Dealer  who  wants  to  go  back  to  eat  the  tenderloin, 
having  been  on  chuck  steak  now  for  five  years.  Nor  am  I  a 
New  Dealer  who  has  tasted,  after  a  long  period,  the  luscious 
tenderloin  and  who  still  remembers  the  lean  political  years 
of  1920-32.  My  bread  and  butter  comes  from  300,000  busi- 
nessmen, Democrats  and  Republicans  and  Socialists,  who  sub- 
scribe to  my  great  moral  monthly,  and  to  my  role  as  His 
Majesty's  opposition.  So  I  can  speak  frankly  and  freely  to 
you  today."  Thorpe's  air  of  bantering  humor  is  perhaps  the 
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best  dress  in  which  to  clothe  the  assertion  of  one's  capacity 
to  discuss  his  topic. 

Another  method  of  establishing  prestige  is  to  link  one's 
cause  with  the  points  of  view  of  the  nation's  heroes.  Thus 
Borah  commenced  his  great  attack  upon  the  League  of 
Nations  on  November  19,  1919,  by  asserting  that  he  stood  on 
essentially  the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  George 
Washington.  Similar  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Lincoln, 
Jefferson,  and  Jackson  are  frequent, 

Still  another  method,  and  one  which  the  beginning  speaker 
is  apt  to  find  most  useful,  is  to  show  that  your  conclusions  are 
fully  supported  by  facts,  logic,  and  the  weight  of  reputable 
authority.  There  is  no  prestige  that  can  ever  be  superior  to 
the  simple  demonstration  that  your  point  of  view  is  right. 

Asking  for  a  definite  response.  You  cannot  motivate  an 
audience  to  do  anything  unless  it  knows  what  you  want  it 
to  do.  Yet  many  times  audiences  listen  in  vain,  through  bursts 
of  impassioned  appeal,  for  just  this  information.  Be  sure 
that  you  phrase  your  conclusion  into  a  definite  request  that 
the  audience  respond  in  just  the  way  that  you  wish  it  to. 
"Be  the  man  that  owns  one!"  says  one  advertisement.  "Buy 
this!  Buy  that!"  cry  hundreds  more.  The  advertisers  are  well 
aware  that  definiteness  is  the  key  to  securing  action.  If  you 
are  appealing  for  support  for  a  bill  before  Congress,  have  a 
petition  ready  for  your  audience  to  sign.  If  you  ask  for  help 
for  flood  victims,  ask  for  cash  donations  and  tell  your  audi- 
ence how  they  will  be  used.  If  you  condemn  war,  tell  your 
audience  what  you  think  it  can  do  to  help  insure  peace. 
Don't  let  your  auditors  tell  you  after  the  speech,  "You're 
right,  but  what  can  we  do  about  it?" 

The  Impelling  Motives.  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  since  Aristotle's  time  to  classify  and  define  the  "im- 
pelling motives"  which  are  the  unfailing  springs  of  human 
action.  These  vary  in  number  from  the  fifty-four  listed  by 
M.  K.  Thomson,  in  The  Springs  of  Human  Action,  to  an 
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"irreducible"  three  ("Personal  interest,  social  interest,  and 
religious  duty")  described  by  Newcomer.  Most  convenient 
for  the  use  of  public  speakers,  however,  has  been  found  the 
list  devised  by  A.  E.  Phillips.  All  of  the  competent  lists  con- 
tain the  same  basic  motives;  the  difference  in  number  de- 
pends upon  how  fine  distinctions  are  drawn.  Phillips'  list  of 
seven  impelling  motives  is  a  serviceable  compromise  between 
the  tendency  to  too  elaborate  analysis  on  the  one  hand,  and 
too  little  on  the  other.  This  is  the  list:  self-preservation,  prop- 
erty, power,  reputation,  affections,  sentiments,  and  tastes. 
These  are  all  self-explanatory  except,  perhaps,  the  last  two. 
"Sentiments"  means  devotion  to  duty,  ethics,  and  spiritual 
values.  "Tastes"  includes  the  many  varied  ways  in  which 
human  beings  seek  pleasure:  through  music,  drama,  reading, 
sports,  dancing,  etc. 

These  impelling  motives  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the 
public  speaker.  They  offer  certain  avenues  of  securing  re- 
sponse from  an  audience,  just  as  it  is  readily  seen  that  they 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  actions  of  individuals.  They  ought  to 
be  used,  and  in  good  public  speaking  they  frequently  are 
used.  Each  one  of  the  following  quotations  from  speeches 
illustrates  one  of  the  impelling  motives.  Go  through  the  list 
and  determine  what  motive  is  illustrated  by  each  quotation. 
Do  you  see  how  you  can  use  these  motives  in  your  own 
speeches? 

i.  We  cannot  reconcile  Jesus  Christ  and  war— that 
is  the  essence  of  the  matter.  That  is  the  challenge 
which  to-dav  should  stir  the  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom.  —Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

2.  Final  question:  Does  not  co-education  lead  to 
marriage?  Most  certainly  it  does;  and  this  fact  needs 
not  and  cannot  be  denied.  ...  It  will  be  seen  then 
that  nearly  all  those  who  are  graduates  of  co-educa- 
tional  colleges  have  married  college  friends.  In  most 
cases  college  men  have  chosen  college  women;  and  in 
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all  cases  both  men  and  women  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  outcome  of  co-education.  It  is  part  of  the 
legitimate  function  of  higher  education  to  prepare 
women,  as  well  as  men,  for  happy  and  successful  lives. 

—David  Starr  Jordan. 

3.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slav- 
ery. Our  chains  are  forged.  Their  clanking  may  be 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston!  The  war  is  inevitable, 
and  let  it  come!  I  repeat  it,  let  it  come! 

—Patrick  Henry. 

4.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  remained  in  my  country  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms;  no,  never,  never,  never! 

—Lord  Chatham. 

5.  One-third  of  the  nation  is  ill-housed,  ill-clad, 
ill-fed.  —President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

6.  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  wide  is  the  gate 
and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat;  Because  strait  is 
the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  —Jesus. 

7.  I  heard  a  man  once  say  in  prayer  meeting  that 
he  was  thankful  that  he  was  one  of  God's  poor,  and 
then  I  silently  wondered  what  his  wife  would  say  to 
that  speech,  as  she  took  in  washing  to  support  the  man 
while  he  sat  and  smoked  on  the  veranda.  I  don't  want 
to  see  any  more  of  that  kind  of  God's  poor.  Now,  when 
a  man  could  have  been  rich  just  as  well,  and  he  is  now 
weak  because  he  is  poor,  he  has  been  unkind  to  his 
fellowmen.  We  ought  to  get  rich  if  we  can  by  honour- 
able and  Christian  methods,  and  these  are  the  only 
methods  that  sweep  us  quickly  toward  the  goal  of 
riches.  —Russell  H.  Conwell. 

8.  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
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orphans;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations.  —Abraham  Lincoln. 

g.  ...  every  free  nation,  every  civilized  people— 
every  people  that  rises  from  barbarism  to  industry  and 
intelligence,  becomes  a  better  customer. 

—Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

10.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  an  aim  and  to 
pursue  it  with  perseverance.  What  is  the  aim  the  wise 
should  propose  to  themselves?  Not  getting  and  possess- 
ing, but  becoming  and  being.  Man  is  not  only  more 
than  anything  that  can  belong  to  him;  he  is  greater 
than  planets  and  solar  systems. 

—John  Lancaster  Spalding. 

1 1.  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

—Admiral  Nelson. 

12.  We  come  as  Americans  to  mark  a  spot  which 
must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish 
that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye 
hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistin- 
guished where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution 
was  fought.  We  wish  that  this  structure,  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  that  event  to  every  class  and  every  age. 
We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its 
erection  from  maternal  lips  and  that  weary  and  with- 
ered age  may  behold  it  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollec- 
tions which  it  suggests.  —Daniel  Webster. 

13.  To  whom  does  war  bring  prosperity?  Not  to 
the  soldier  who  for  the  munificent  compensation  of 
sixteen  dollars  per  month  shoulders  his  musket  and 
goes  into  the  trench,  there  to  shed  his  blood  and  to  die 
if  necessary;  not  to  the  heart-broken  widow  who  waits 
for  the  return  of  the  mangled  body  of  her  husband; 
not  to  the  mother  who  weeps  at  the  death  of  her  brave 
boy;  not  to  the  little  children  who  shiver  with  cold; 
not  to  the  babe  who  suffers  from  hunger;  nor  to  the 
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millions  of  mothers  and  daughters  who  carry  broken 
hearts  to  their  graves.  —George  W.  Norris. 

14.  It  is  a  base  untruth  to  say  that  happy  is  the 
nation  that  has  no  history.  Thrice  happy  is  the  nation 
that  has  a  glorious  history.  Far  better  it  is  to  dare 
mighty  things,  to  win  glorious  triumphs,  even  though 
checkered  by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those 
poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much, 
because  they  live  in  the  gray  twilight  that  knows  not 
victory  nor  defeat.  —Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Pattern  responses.  Not  everything  we  do  has  an  immediate 
motivation.  In  order  to  simplify  and  regulate  our  problems 
of  living,  we  establish  patterns  of  response  which  to  some 
extent  obviate  the  continual  necessity  of  making  decisions. 
It  is  clear  that  if  every  act  had  to  be  governed  either  by 
thought  or  by  one  of  the  other  types  of  motivation,  we  should 
have  to  live  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  we  do.  But  we  do 
not  stop  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  put  on  clothes  in  the 
morning,  to  close  a  door  after  going  through  it,  to  go  to 
work  or  to  class  at  stated  times.  We  do  not  re-examine  our 
faith  every  Sunday  morning  to  determine  whether  we  should 
go  to  a  Protestant,  Jewish  or  Catholic  church.  Many  of  our 
reactions  are  determined  in  whole  or  in  part  by  three  types 
of  pattern  responses,  or  quasi-motives:  imitation,  habits,  and 
stereotypes. 

Of  imitation,  A.  T.  Poffenberger,  in  Applied  Psychology, 
says:  "The  so-called  psychology  of  the  crowd  which  attempts 
to  account  for  what  a  crowd  will  do  that  one  isolated  indi- 
vidual will  not  do,  is  the  psychology  of  imitation.  .  .  .  The 
strength  of  this  tendency  to  imitate  the  reactions  of  one's 
associates  is  well  recognized  by  the  business  world,  which 
makes  it  the  basis  of  many  of  its  appeals  to  purchasers."  The 
desire  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses"  is  notorious.  We  like  to 
conform,  and  we  do  not  like  to  be  different.  Very  often  when 
a  decision  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  it  can  be  swung  one 
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way  or  the  other  by  an  appeal  to  imitation.  Billy  Sunday,  the 
highly  successful  evangelist,  used  to  make  frequent  use  of 
this  technique.  When  he  was  exhorting  his  crowded  audience 
to  "hit  the  sawdust  trail,"  he  would  point  over  their  heads 
to  the  back  of  the  tent  and  cry,  "See  them!  They're  com- 
ing! They're  coming!"  Of  course,  no  one  was  coming,  but 
the  idea  that  they  were  gave  courage  to  the  indecisive,  and 
the  aisles  began  to  fill  with  the  repentant.  Should  we  vote 
taxes  for  a  new  school  building?  "The  next  town  is  getting 
one."  Ought  we  to  buy  a  new  suit?  "Our  friends  are."  Should 
we  read  the  new  novel?  "It's  a  best  seller."  The  tendency  to 
imitation  finds  widespread  use  as  a  short-cut  in  motivation. 
Habit  is  similarly  important  in  determining  our  responses. 
Indeed,  we  recognize  this  when  we  speak  of  "the  force  of 
habit."  George  W.  Crane,  in  his  Psychology  Applied,  points 
out  that  we  even  establish  habits  of  thought,  which  he  calls 
routine  thinking.  Thus  the  business  man  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  merely  glancing  at  a  letter  and  deciding  that  it 
should  be  answered  with  Form  20,  or  10,  or  13.  As  soon  as 
an  action  or  a  way  of  thinking  becomes  habitual  it  becomes 
easy,  and  thus  pleasant.  We  all  know  that  the  presence  of 
strangers  in  the  home,  with  the  consequent  upsetting  of  the 
family's  habits  of  living,  becomes  wearing  and  in  time  un- 
pleasant. It  is  also  evident  that  when  an  habitual  manner  of 
thinking  is  disturbed,  distinct  distaste  and  displeasure  are 
shown  toward  the  disturber.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  keep 
our  thinking  out  of  the  strait  jacket  imposed  by  rigid  adher- 
ence to  habits  of  thought,  but  as  John  B.  Watson  pointed  out 
in  his  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist:  "A 
great  many  individuals  have  water-tight  compartments  filled 
with  old  reaction  systems  which  resist  the  storm  and  stress 
of  adult  life.  Early  religious  and  social  training  is  modified 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Ways  of  talking  and  thinking 
about  things  learned  at  the  mother's  knee  remain  sometimes 
unmodified  to  the  bitter  end."  Naturally,  the  wise  speaker 
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will  bring  the  thought-habits  of  his  audience  to  his  aid  when- 
ever he  can,  and  will  never  directly  run  counter  to  them 
unless  he  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  When  you 
are  dealing  with  thought-habits,  such  as  those  held  by  D.A.R. 
members  toward  American  history,  American  Legionnaires 
toward  pacifism,  and  W.C.T.U.  members  toward  prohibi- 
tion, the  wise  procedure  is  to  find  "a  common  ground"  of 
agreement,  where  your  mind  and  theirs  can  meet  amicably, 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  in  proceeding  from  that  point  you 
are  seeking  essentially  the  same  goal.  Thus,  you  are  truly 
patriotic,  you  dislike  drunkenness,  and  you  favor  security  as 
well  as  peace  for  America.  By  taking  these  avenues  of  ap- 
proach you  can  enlist  the  thought  habits  of  your  audiences 
in  your  favor. 

Stereotypes  represent  a  standardized  predisposition  to  re- 
act in  a  given  manner  toward  certain  names,  labels,  objects 
or  facts.  In  his  Public  Opinion,  Walter  Lippmann  has  pre- 
sented the  most  detailed  examination  of  stereotypes,  which 
he  calls  the  tendency  to  codify  the  world  we  live  in.  Race 
prejudice  is  an  example  of  stereotyped  response.  It  is  easier 
to  distrust  and  dislike  all  of  the  members  of  a  given  race  than 
to  decide  afresh  about  each  individual  member  of  it  that  we 
chance  to  meet.  Similarly  stereotyped  is  the  reaction  which 
many  people  have  to  such  movements  as  socialism,  fascism, 
communism,  capitalism,  and  the  like.  Stuart  Chase  in  The 
Tyranny  of  Words  gives  many  examples  of  the  use  of  stereo- 
types. A  fair  sample  is  the  following: 

The  Aryan  Fatherland,  which  has  nursed  the  souls 
of  heroes,  calls  upon  you  for  the  supreme  sacrifice 
which  you,  in  whom  flows  heroic  blood,  will  not  fail, 
and  which  will  echo  forever  down  the  corridors  of 
history. 

We  might  regret  the  existence  of  stereotyped  thinking, 
but  since  it  is  widely  and  strongly  existent,  the  speaker  should 
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try,  as  in  the  cases  of  habits  and  imitation,  to  use  stereotypes 
where  they  will  help  to  achieve  his  point,  and  in  other  in- 
stances to  avoid  direct  conflict  with  them.  One  would  not  get 
far  by  telling  a  group  of  Nazi  auditors  that  the  concept  of 
"pure  Aryan  blood"  is  a  fiction  and  a  myth.  But  if  one 
wished  to  attempt  to  dissipate  their  illusion  on  that  subject, 
a  better  method  would  be  to  urge  that  a  "greater  Germany" 
could  be  built  by  incorporating  the  best  elements  of  all 
races. 

The  sheer  weight  of  facts.  The  problem  of  motivation 
would  be  distorted  if  it  were  not  finally  repeated  that  among 
the  desires  of  human  beings  is  the  desire  to  conform  to  the 
facts.  We  like  to  consider  ourselves  to  be  reasoning,  intelli- 
gent creatures.  We  may  accept  facts  very  reluctantly,  if  they 
conflict  with  our  stereotypes,  habits,  emotions  and  preju- 
dices, but  once  it  has  been  made  inescapably  clear  what  the 
facts  are,  we  usually  bow  to  them.  Hence,  one  of  the  most 
important  motivating  techniques  is  to  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  actual  facts  of  the  matter  are  in  support  of  your 
contention.  The  other  methods  may  and  frequently  do  prove 
impractical— though  when  they  can  be  used  they  are  invalu- 
able—but the  facts  always  constitute  an  arsenal  of  weapons 
which  the  speaker  can  use.  And  perhaps  the  gravest  fault  of 
all,  in  the  attempt  to  motivate  an  audience,  is  to  advance  to 
the  charge  with  facts  that  are  inexact  or  inadequate  to  prove 
the  speaker's  point. 

An  example  of  the  forcefulness  of  fact  is  shown  from  a 
speech  by  W.  H.  Drane  Lester,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Such  a  statement  as  this  is  incontrovertible: 

During  the  calendar  year  1935,  we  examined  392,- 
251  arrest  records  sent  to  us  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  We 
found  that  75,171  of  these  persons  arrested,  or  in  per- 
centage points,  19.2%— or,  so  it  will  stick  in  your 
mind,  practically  one  out  of  five  persons  arrested  in 
this  country  last  year  for  every  crime  from  murder 
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on  down— was  a  boy  or  girl  under  21  years  of  age.  An 
entirely  disproportionate  percentage.  There  you  have 
the  greatest  single  crime  problem  in  this  country  to- 
day. And  do  not  let  misinformed  persons  tell  you  that 
those  kids— because  that's  what  most  of  them  were— 
were  arrested  for  petty  misdemeanors  or  childish 
pranks.  788  of  them  were  arrested  for  criminal  homi- 
cide—in plain  English  that  spells  murders  and  man- 
slaughters. 1,144  were  arrested  for  rape;  3,494  as  rob- 
bers; 2,635  for  assault;  12,700  as  burglars;  14,654  as 
thieves,  that  is,  for  larceny;  5,046  for  stealing  automo- 
biles. 

Over  50%  of  these  youngsters  were  arrested  for  the 
more  heinous  types  of  crime. 


CONCLUSION 

The  fundamental  task  of  the  speaker  is  to  motivate  his  audi- 
ence. All  motivation  arises  from  the  basic  tendency  of  human 
beings  to  believe  what  they  wish  to  believe,  and  to  disbelieve 
what  they  do  not  want  to  believe.  But  if  audiences  are  alike 
in  this  respect,  they  vary  a  great  deal  in  the  ways  in  which 
their  desires  may  be  appealed  to;  hence,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyze  your  audience  to  determine  the  form  of  motivation 
that  will  be  most  effective.  The  four  types  of  motives  which 
determine  what  men  wish  to  believe  are:  physiological  drives, 
emotion,  rationalization,  and  reason.  The  techniques  by 
which  these  motives  may  be  invoked,  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion, are  to  polarize  the  audience,  to  use  suggestion,  to  em- 
ploy the  "you-approach,"  to  establish  prestige,  to  ask  for  a 
definite  response,  to  appeal  through  the  impelling  motives, 
to  fit  your  idea  into  established  pattern  responses,  and  to 
apply  the  sheer  weight  of  facts.  A  careful  study  of  these  tech- 
niques and  practice  in  using  them  should  add  greatly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  anyone's  speech. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  From  speeches,  advertisements  and  editorials  find  and  bring 
to  class  ten  examples  of  rationalization.  Indicate  the  particular 
type  of  rationalization  illustrated  by  each  example. 

2.  From  speeches  which  you  read,  copy  out  one  example  for  at 
least  five  of  the  techniques  in  motivation.  You  will  find  conven- 
ient copies  of  speeches  in  this  volume,  in  Vital  Speeches,  in  Lind- 
gren,  Modern  Speeches,  in  O'Neill,  Models  of  Speech  Composi- 
tion, and  in  Brigance,  Classified  Speech  Models. 

3.  Select  a  speech  topic  of  your  own  choosing.  Prepare  an  out- 
line for  a  speech  on  that  subject  that  you  might  make  to  the 
Rotary,  Lions  or  Kiwanis  club  in  your  community.  Using  the 
same  subject,  prepare  another  outline  for  a  speech  to  be  made 
to  a  representative  group  of  farmers  from  your  locality.  Next, 
prepare  a  third  outline  on  the  same  subject  for  a  speech  to  be 
made  to  your  fellow  students.  Hand  in  all  three  outlines  to  your 
instructor.  Be  prepared  to  deliver  the  third  speech  in  class. 

4.  Think  over  the  following  problem:  "To  what  extent  is  the 
use  of  emotion  and  rationalization  justified  in  political  speaking? 
In  sermons?  In  classroom  lectures?  In  other  types  of  speaking?" 
Gather  any  information  you  need  to  support  the  conclusions  you 
reach,  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  problem  in  class. 

5.  To  what  extent  do  people  always  believe  what  they  want  to 
believe?  Support  your  conclusion  with  a  number  of  specific  exam- 
ples, drawn  from  your  own  experience  or  from  the  experiences 
of  people  whom  you  know. 

6.  A  vast  amount  has  been  written  on  various  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  motivation.  The  following  brief  list  of  references  was 
selected  on  two  bases:  (1)  the  value  of  the  articles  to  supplement 
the  material  of  this  chapter,  and  (2)  their  interestingness. 

a.  William  Norwood  Brigance,  Chapter  V,  "The  Psychology 
of  Gaining  Acceptance,"  in  Speech  Composition  (Crofts,  1937). 

b.  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  Chapters  VIII,  "The  Psychology  of 
Persuasion,"  and  IX,  "Directing  Action,"  in  The  Psychology  of 
the  Audience  (American  Book  Company,  1935). 

c.  Walter  Lippmann,  Part  III,  "Stereotypes,"  in  Public 
Opinion  (Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Howe,  1922). 

d.  Robert  T.  Oliver,  "Human  Motivation:   Intellectuality, 
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Emotionality,  and  Rationalization,"  in  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  XXII  (February,  1936),  pp.  67-77. 

e.  William  P.  Sandford,  "A  Laboratory  in  Persuasion,"  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXI  (April,  1935),  pp.  188-191. 

f.  Robert  H.  Thouless,  Straight  and  Crooked  Thinking 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  1932). 

g.  John  B.  Watson,  Chapter  VI,  "Unlearned  Behavior:  'Emo- 
tions,' "  in  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist  (Lip- 
pincott,  1924). 


Chapter  13 
PURPOSIVE  SPEAKING 


The  reasons  why  people  talk  would  seem  to  be  so  numer- 
ous as  to  defy  classification.  We  talk  to  cement  friendships, 
to  exchange  information,  to  give  or  ask  for  orders,  to  sell  or 
buy,  to  entertain  ourselves  and  others,  to  display  our  wit 
or  intelligence  or  information.  We  talk  sometimes  because 
we  have  to,  at  other  times  because  we  enjoy  talking.  It  has 
been  said  that  all  speaking  situations  resolve  themselves  into 
two  sorts— those  occasions  when  we  have  something  to  say, 
or  those  when  we  have  to  say  something.  If  beginning 
speakers  are  asked  what  their  real  purpose  is,  they  are  likely 
to  reply,  "We  have  to  say  something,  so  we  hunt  for  some- 
thing to  say."  In  other  words,  it  might  appear  on  a  casual 
examination  of  the  matter  that  some  reasons  for  speaking 
are  trivial,  that  the  sum  of  the  reasons  is  large  and  widely 
varied,  and  that  much  speech  seems  to  have  no  purpose  at  all. 
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On  a  closer  examination,  however,  this  conclusion  does  not 
seem  so  well  founded.  The  specific  purposes  for  which  we 
speak  (to  inquire  the  time  of  day,  to  direct  a  stranger  to 
the  postoffice,  to  ask  for  a  second  helping  of  new  peas,  etc., 
etc.)  are  innumerable,  but  the  basic  purposes  are  few  and 
are  readily  definable.  To  be  sure,  not  all  rhetoricians  agree 
in  their  statement  of  the  basic  purposes,  but  most  of  them 
are  in  agreement  as  to  the  substance.  In  the  following  dis- 
cussion the  speech  purposes  are  classified  under  four  types: 
first,  the  functions  which  are  served  by  speech  as  a  biological 
development;  second,  the  hidden  purpose  which  underlies 
most  if  not  all  speaking;  third,  the  five  general  speech  pur- 
poses, which  are  derived  from  the  functions  of  speech;  and 
fourth,  the  body  of  specific  purposes  which  grow  out  of  par- 
ticular speech  situations. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  SPEECH 

Three  theories  as  to  the  function  of  speech  have  been  widely 
held  and  strongly  supported.  Speech  has  been  traced  to  the 
need  for  expression,  for  communication,  or  for  social  con- 
trol. The  first  view  was  most  fully  developed  by  Wundt  in 
his  volume  Die  Sprache.  According  to  this  theory,  speech  is 
primarily  the  "means  of  manifesting  outwardly  the  inward 
workings  of  the  mind."  The  second  theory,  that  language 
exists  for  communication,  carries  this  first  view  a  step  fur- 
ther. It  is  stated  as  follows  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language:  "Language,  then,  signified  rather  cer- 
tain instrumentalities  whereby  men  consciously  and  with 
intention  represent  their  thought,  to  the  end,  chiefly,  of 
making  it  known  to  other  men:  it  is  expression  for  the  sake 
of  communication."  Grace  Andrus  de  Laguna,  in  her  book, 
Speech:  Its  Function  and  Development,  presented  the  most 
decisive  and  convincing  support  for  the  third  theory.  In  a 
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brief  statement  of  her  hypothesis,  she  said:  "Speech  is  the 
great  medium  through  which  human  cooperation  is  brought 
about.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  diverse  activities  of  men 
are  coordinated  and  correlated  with  each  other  for  the  attain- 
ment of  common  and  reciprocal  ends.  Men  do  not  speak 
simply  to  relieve  their  feelings  or  to  air  their  views,  but  to 
awaken  a  response  in  their  fellows  and  to  influence  their 
attitudes  and  acts."  An  examination  of  these  three  theoretical 
statements  of  the  functions  of  speech  reveals  that  there  is 
merit  in  each  one. 

Expression.  We  speak  for  self-expression.  Man,  alone 
among  all  living  creatures,  is  highly  conscious  of  himself  as 
a  distinct  entity.  He  has  "personality."  A  man  remembers 
his  past  acts,  meditates  upon  the  present,  and  dreams  of  the 
future.  His  whole  life  he  regards  as  something  of  a  unity.  He 
is  highly  aware  of  his  differences  from  other  men,  and  from 
all  other  creation.  Hence  man  is  certain  that  he  has  a  "self" 
to  be  expressed.  Consequently  he  speaks,  as  it  were,  to  "an- 
nounce" himself,  much  as  a  conductor  announces  the  next 
station. 

There  are  three  levels  upon  which  this  self-expression  may 
exist.  On  the  lowest  level,  there  is  the  mere  desire  to  attract 
attention,  which  is  open  and  avowed  among  children  and 
mental  defectives,  but  camouflaged  by  normal  adults.  Then, 
there  is  the  desire  to  "blow  off  steam"  or  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  emotional  states— as  one  is  said  to  "blow  up" 
when  extremely  angry.  This  is  a  substitute  for  the  physical 
reaction  that  might  have  been  expected  from  primitive  men. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  kind  of  expression  which  is  caused 
by  the  enthusiastic  possession  of  an  idea.  Any  intense  con- 
viction strains  for  expression.  Some  poems  and  some  speeches 
seem  to  spring  almost  spontaneously  into  being,  so  great  is 
the  depth  of  feeling  which  gives  birth  to  them.  Thus,  self- 
expression,  with  its  three  levels,  is  a  speech  function  which 
may  be  wholly  egotistical,  emotional,  or  creative. 
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Communication.  We  speak  for  communication.  Man  is 
gregarious.  He  delights  in  companionship.  When  alone  he 
feels  lonely  and  unhappy.  He  is  most  satisfied  when  in  com- 
munication with  his  fellows.  He  likes  to  speak  to  others  and 
to  be  spoken  to.  So  man  talks  because  he  is  by  nature  a 
social  creature.  But  he  also  communicates  because  he  has 
learned  the  value  of  communication.  By  listening  to  others 
he  can  profit  from  their  experience.  Through  this  communi- 
cative function  of  speech  man  is  able  to  learn  what  has  been 
discovered  in  past  ages  and  by  his  own  associates.  It  is  use- 
ful to  be  able  to  explain  processes,  objects,  or  situations  to 
another  person,  just  as  it  is  useful  to  hear  them  explained. 
Thus  the  function  of  communication  is  both  social  and  utili- 
tarian. 

Social  control.  We  speak  to  control  human  behavior.  In 
pre-speech  times,  physical  might  was  the  prime  agent  for 
controlling  the  activities  of  others.  The  strong  dominated 
the  weak.  In  time  the  weak  learned  to  anticipate  the  will  of 
the  strong,  as  expressed  in  threats,  commands,  and  questions. 
Thus  the  necessity  for  physical  force  diminished,  and  the 
value  of  speech  as  a  substitute  became  greater.  With  this 
change  there  developed  the  curious  situation  that  skill  in 
speech  became  of  itself  a  weapon  by  which  human  behavior 
could  be  controlled.  By  it  the  weak  are  sometimes  enabled 
to  control  the  strong.  The  pen  (or  tongue)  became  mightier 
than  the  sword.  The  symbol  became  more  powerful  than  the 
thing  it  was  meant  to  symbolize.  This  is  far  from  being  uni- 
versally true,  but  it  is  evident  in  the  numerous  ways  in 
which  "brain"  commands  "brawn";  in  which  verbal  skill 
and  cleverness  are  able  to  control  and  influence  the  actions 
of  those  who  are  physically  superior  to  the  speaker.  Thus 
the  function  of  social  control  has  grown  out  of  the  develop- 
ment of  speech  as  a  symbol  and  finally  as  a  substitute  for 
physical  force.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  times  we  get  others 
to  do  what  we  wish  by  argument,  persuasion,  wheedling, 
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threatening,  or  by  simple  request  much  more  frequently  than 
we  do  by  resort  to  physical  violence.  A  striking  example  of 
this  is  found  in  the  ease  with  which  infants  or  children  are 
able  to  control  the  behavior  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

Conclusion.  These  three  functions  have  usually  been  dis- 
cussed as  though  they  were  mutually  exclusive,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  exist  to  some  degree  in  all  individuals  simul- 
taneously. The  mere  fact  of  our  self-consciousness  demands 
self-expression;  the  gregarious  and  co-operative  nature  of 
man  demands  communication;  and  the  need  of  controlling 
human  behavior  in  order  to  effect  co-operation  and  maintain 
a  social  system  demands  that  speech  serve  the  function  of 
social  control.  All  three  of  these  functions,  then,  sometimes 
singly  and  sometimes  combined,  may  properly  be  considered 
as  basic  explanations  of  why  we  have  developed  speech. 


THE  HIDDEN  PURPOSE 

When  a  beginning  speaker  comes  into  the  office  to  discuss  his 
forthcoming  speech  with  his  instructor,  he  is  likely  to  dis- 
play his  outline  and  ask,  ''Is  this  what  you  want?"  Or,  "Do 
you  think  this  will  be  all  right?"  Furthermore,  when  groups 
of  students  gather  to  discuss  privately  their  course  in  speech, 
they  are  very  likely  to  exchange  opinions  as  to  what  sort 
of  speaking  their  instructor  likes  best.  This  tendency  is  very 
revealing.  It  suggests  strongly  that  when  the  student  is  writ- 
ing down  on  his  outline  a  statement  of  his  rhetorical  purpose 
for  a  given  speech,  he  is  not  describing  his  essential  purpose 
at  all.  His  real  aim,  probably,  is  to  deliver  a  speech  which  will 
earn  for  him  a  good  grade,  or  at  least  a  passing  mark— or,  at 
the  best,  his  real  aim  will  be  to  improve  his  speaking  ability. 
Now  why  is  the  speaker's  real  purpose  so  very  far  from  his 
avowed  one?  Is  this  another  instance  of  the  artificiality  of  the 
educational  system?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  situation  is  no 
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more  artificial  than  most  other  speaking  situations.  When  a 
man  accepts  an  invitation  to  address  a  Rotary  Club,  or  a  high 
school  assembly,  or  a  Book  Club,  or  a  Sunday  School  con- 
vention, he  may  do  so  because  he  has  some  message  which  he 
is  particularly  anxious  to  deliver  to  that  group.  But  in  most 
cases  he  accepts  first  and  hunts  for  a  subject  (and  a  purpose) 
afterwards.  He  must  have  some  reason  for  accepting  the  invi- 
tation, and  he  does  have  very  much  the  same  kind  of  reason 
which  the  student  has  for  trying  to  deliver  a  good  speech 
before  his  class. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  are  a  better-than-average  clerk  in 
a  large  department  store;  you  desire  to  be  promoted  to  the 
position  of  departmental  manager,  but  have  failed  to  impress 
your  employer.  For  some  reason  you  receive  an  invitation  to 
deliver  a  brief  speech  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
employees  of  the  store.  At  once  you  decide  that  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  impress  the  manager  with  your  worth,  and 
secure  the  coveted  promotion.  You  plan  your  speech  with 
that  end  in  view.  It  is  your  principal  purpose,  but  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  must  remain  a  hidden  purpose.  It  would  not  suc- 
ceed if  you  frankly  avowed  it,  and  in  your  speech  advanced 
reasons  why  you  ought  to  be  promoted;  neither  would  it  suc- 
ceed if  you  permitted  it  to  become  indirectly  evident,  so 
that  your  manager  would  say  to  himself,  "Ah,  he  is  trying  to 
impress  me  and  win  a  promotion."  It  might  well  succeed  if 
you  kept  it  so  well  hidden  that  no  one  suspected  your  real 
intent,  but  all  were  attracted  by  your  enthusiasm  for  the 
concern  and  your  ideas  for  its  betterment. 

There  are  two  things  that  should  be  emphasized  about 
hidden  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  indicate  in- 
sincerity in  the  speaker.  No  one  is  surprised  or  outraged  be- 
cause clerks,  desiring  to  win  promotion,  let  that  fact  influ- 
ence their  speaking.  The  hidden  purpose  is,  after  all,  only 
one  of  the  many  factors  involved  in  a  speech.  Thus  the  stu- 
dent may  at  one  and  the  same  time  desire  a  good  grade,  hope 
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to  become  a  better  speaker,  and  strive  to  communicate  his 
own  enthusiastic  interest  in  a  subject  to  his  audience.  The 
hidden  purpose  need  not  be  an  undesirable  alien  deserving 
to  be  deported. 

But  even  if  the  purpose  is  not  to  be  despised,  it  must  re- 
main hidden.  It  can  never  be  accomplished  except  indirectly. 
Real  as  it  is,  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  speaker  to  occupy  his 
mind  with  much  consideration  of  it.  The  best  means  of 
achieving  the  hidden  purpose  is  to  ignore  it,  and  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  avowed  purpose  of 
your  speech.  There  was  a  class  of  speakers  in  ancient  times, 
known  as  Sophists,  who  concentrated  too  intently  upon  their 
hidden  purposes.  Every  speech  was  used  by  them  as  an 
agency  for  building  up  their  reputations  or  securing  some- 
thing for  themselves.  As  a  result,  they  aroused  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Plato  roundly  condemned  them  in  one  age,  St. 
Augustine  in  another.  We  condemn  them  whenever  they 
appear  today. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  proper  use  of  the  hidden 
purpose  is  found  in  the  political  career  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  He  didn't  announce  his 
desire;  instead  he  started  on  a  two  years'  speaking  tour  of 
the  country,  speaking  everywhere  for  the  cause  of  currency 
reform.  No  newspapers  mentioned  his  name  among  available 
candidates,  and  no  clubs  were  formed  to  promote  his  can- 
didacy. Yet  all  over  the  country,  as  men  listened  to  his  mone- 
tary views,  they  said  to  themselves,  "That  young  man  ought 
to  be  President."  As  a  result,  when  Bryan  attended  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1896,  merely  as  a  delegate  from  the  un- 
important state  of  Nebraska  (his  right  to  a  seat  was  even 
challenged),  with  no  delegations  pledged  to  support  him,  the 
stage  was  nonetheless  set  for  his  great  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  reputation  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  great 
champion   of   economic   reform.    And    when    his    powerful 
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speech  caught  up  the  delegates  in  a  wave  of  enthusiasm,  they 
were  ready  and  eager  to  tender  him  their  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  It  is  thus,  on  a  secondary  basis,  subordinate  to  the 
general  and  specific  purposes,  that  the  hidden  purpose  must 
work. 


THE  GENERAL  PURPOSES 

Reverting  for  the  moment  to  the  functions  of  speech,  it  is 
clear  that  when  we  express  ourselves  we  do  so  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  when  we  communicate,  the  reasons  are  not  always  the 
same;  and  when  we  seek  to  control  the  behavior  of  our  audi- 
ences, we  do  not  always  have  the  same  purpose  in  mind. 
Sometimes  we  wish  to  explain  some  object,  process,  situation, 
or  point  of  view;  sometimes  we  wish  to  change  the  opinion 
of  our  hearers;  at  times  we  may  wish  to  induce  them  to  take 
some  definite  action;  at  other  times  we  try  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  true  significance  of  some  situation,  indi- 
vidual, or  event;  and  at  still  other  times  our  purpose  may  be 
no  more  than  to  provide  entertainment  for  the  group.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  of  these  purposes  are  dependent  upon 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  audience  and  the  sub- 
ject. We  explain  our  point  of  view;  induce  belief  in  it;  arouse 
action  regarding  it;  impress  the  audience  with  its  importance; 
or  entertain  the  audience  by  means  of  it.  It  is  this  fact  which 
most  definitely  distinguishes  the  general  purposes  from  the 
hidden  purpose.  Whereas  the  former  depend  upon  the  audi- 
ence-subject relationship,  the  latter  depends  upon  the  audi- 
ence-speaker relationship.  The  hidden  purpose  seeks  to  create 
an  attitude  not  toward  the  subject  matter  of  the  speech,  but 
toward  the  speaker  himself.  General  purposes  are  concerned 
solely  with  the  attitude  toward  the  subject.  This  attitude 
may  be  of  the  five  different  types  that  have  been  described, 
so  that  we  have  the  five  general  purposes  of  speech:  to  in- 
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form,  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to  impress,  and  to  entertain. 

To  inform.  There  are  many  times  when  a  speaker's  sole 
purpose  is  to  give  information  to  his  audience.  A  classroom 
lecture  might  deal  with  "The  Meaning  and  Significance  of 
Kant's  Categorical  Imperative."  The  sales  manager  of  an 
insurance  company  might  speak  to  his  salesmen  on  "The 
Nature  of  the  New  Policy  We  Have  Devised."  A  traveler  just 
back  from  Europe  might  discuss  "The  Tourist  Facilities  in 
the  Major  European  Countries."  A  stamp  collector  might  ex- 
plain to  a  group  of  neophytes  how  to  go  about  building  up 
a  collection  of  stamps.  A  football  coach  explains  to  his  squad 
the  intricacies  of  a  new  play,  a  fraternity  treasurer  makes  a 
financial  report,  a  housewife  tells  a  carpenter  what  sort  of 
shelves  she  wants  put  up  in  her  kitchen.  The  situations 
which  demand  purely  informative  speeches  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

There  is  one  fact  concerning  informative  speeches  which 
it  is  vital  to  keep  clearly  in  mind.  The  information  may  be 
distorted  by  the  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  deliberate  intent  of 
the  speaker.  When  a  Republican  politician  reveals  the  "facts" 
concerning  what  has  happened  in  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration or  vice  versa;  when  a  debater  presents  the  "factual" 
background  upon  which  his  case  rests;  when  an  automobile 
salesman  is  "explaining"  wherein  his  car  differs  from  its  com- 
petitors, the  speech  may  be  outwardly  informative.  The 
speaker  labels  it  as  such,  and  it  may  indeed  be  composed  of 
facts  that  are  objectively  true.  But  these  facts  are  likely  to 
be  carefully  selected  so  as  to  show  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  thus  in  reality  the  supposedly  informative  speech 
is  an  effort  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  auditors. 

This  is  the  crucial  test  for  an  informative  speech:  does  it 
have  for  its  sole  object  the  presentation  of  clear,  correct,  and 
unbiased  information?  No  matter  how  informative  it  may  be, 
if  the  speaker's  design  is  by  means  of  his  carefully  selected 
information  to  sway  the  opinions  of  his  audience,  the  speech 
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is  not  primarily  intended  to  inform.  This  point  is  worth 
emphasis,  for  many  speeches,  editorials,  and  advertisements 
pretend  to  be  purely  informative  when  their  real  purpose 
is  to  induce  belief  or  action.  The  aim  of  a  purely  informative 
speech  is  to  make  the  audience  say,  "I  see.  I  understand."  As 
a  result  of  this  clarification  the  audience  may  of  its  own 
accord  go  one  step  further  and  change  its  beliefs  or  take 
some  action,  because  of  its  new-found  understanding.  But  the 
informative  speech  ought  not  to  influence  the  direction 
which  that  change  of  opinion  should  take. 

The  substance  of  the  informative  speech  will  be  composed 
of  such  materials  as  the  following: 

1.  Facts.  A  fact  is  anything  which  is  clearly  and  indispu- 
tably recognized  to  be  true.  It  should  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  an  opinion,  which  is  only  the  belief  of  someone  that  a 
given  hypothesis  is  or  ought  to  be  true.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  merely  an  opinion  (however  valid  some  people 
may  think  it  to  be)  that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate 
actively  with  the  European  nations  in  the  settlement  of  their 
difficulties.  The  distinction  in  this  case  is  simple,  but  consider 
the  following  statements.  Are  they  facts  or  opinions?  "Immi- 
grants from  southern  Europe  make  less  desirable  citizens 
than  those  from  northern  Europe."  "It  is  better  to  have  an 
I.Q.  of  120  than  one  of  go."  "A  high  forehead  is  a  sign  of 
intelligence."  "Women  have  contributed  far  less  than  men 
to  the  development  of  civilization."  When  such  opinions  as 
these  are  advanced  as  facts,  a  great  many  unwarranted  con- 
clusions may  be  reached.  Whether  delivering  or  listening  to 
informative  speeches,  it  is  well  to  keep  this  distinction  be- 
tween facts  and  opinions  clearly  in  mind. 

2.  Definitions.  A  definition  is  a  concise  explanation  which 
shows  the  class  to  which  an  object  belongs  and  establishes  its 
differences  from  other  objects  in  the  same  class.  Thus,  "A 
piano  is  a  musical  instrument  [class]  in  which  tones  are  pro- 
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duced  when  steel  wires  are  struck  by  felt-covered  hammers 
operated  from  a  keyboard  [differences]."  " Humanism  is  a 
philosophy  [class]  centering  upon  distinctive  human  interests 
or  ideals  [differences]." 

3.  Classification.  Classification  is  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  materials  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  differences  and 
their  relationship  apparent.  Thus,  students  may  be  classified 
into  three  groups,  financially:  those  earning  all  of  their  ex- 
penses, those  earning  part  of  their  expenses,  and  those  earn- 
ing none  of  their  expenses.  They  may  be  classified  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  attainment  as  superior,  average,  or  inferior; 
on  other  bases  as  fraternity  on  non-fraternity;  freshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors;  candidates  for  the  A.B.,  B.S., 
B.Mus.,  Ph.B.,  and  so  forth.  Classification  offers  a  useful 
means  of  organizing  and  comparing  data. 

4.  Statistics.  Statistics  consist  of  numerical  classifications. 
The  United  States  Census  reports,  the  United  States  Statisti- 
cal Abstract,  and  the  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  are 
convenient  and  generally  reliable  sources  of  statistical  infor- 
mation. Statistics  so  easily  lend  themselves  to  misrepresenta- 
tion that  it  is  well  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  them.  For 
instance,  when  it  is  asserted,  as  it  was  in  a  recent  radio 
address,  that  "In  the  year  1900  the  census  showed  that  20  per 
cent  of  all  employed  persons  were  45  to  65  years  old;  the  last 
census  increased  that  to  25.4  per  cent,"  the  speaker's  point 
that  industry  is  not  discriminating  against  the  aged  seems  to 
be  unimpeachable.  However,  an  examination  of  the  same 
census  reports  shows  that  in  the  same  period  the  percentage 
of  the  population  over  the  age  of  45  increased  from  17.7  to 
25.  Thus,  despite  the  statistics  used  by  the  speaker,  which  so 
far  as  they  went  were  quite  true,  his  conclusion  was  opposed 
to  the  facts.  The  proportion  of  the  aged  who  are  employed 
by  industry  has  actually  decreased  since  1900,  rather  than 
increased.  In  using  or  listening  to  statistics,  it  is  well  to  be 
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sure  that  they  are  true,  and  that  they  include  all  of  the  perti- 
nent information. 

5.  Visual  aids.  For  some  subjects,  graphs,  maps,  charts,  pic- 
tures, diagrams,  models,  or  specimens  will  prove  useful  in 
helping  the  speaker  to  make  his  points  clear.  These  seven 
means  of  presenting  materials  vary  widely,  but  they  are  all 
alike  in  appealing  to  the  visual  sense.  "Seeing  is  believing"; 
it  is  also  an  aid  to  understanding.  If  the  speaker  can  use  a 
blackboard  to  draw  diagrams,  or  can  bring  before  his  audi- 
ence any  of  these  other  visual  aids,  his  task  of  exposition  will 
often  be  greatly  lightened. 

6.  Verbal  pictures.  The  foregoing  types  of  materials  are  not 
always  available  for  the  speaker,  but  he  can  always  help  to 
make  his  meaning  clear  through  the  use  of  vivid  pictorial  lan- 
guage. Analogies,  illustrations,  comparisons,  contrasts,  and 
specific  examples  will  serve  well  not  only  to  clarify  the  ex- 
planation of  the  subject,  but  also  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
audience.  These  five  methods  differ  greatly  among  them- 
selves, but  are  alike  in  constituting  verbal  pictures  as  an  aid 
to  the  audience's  understanding.  They  aid  in  making  the 
speech  specific  and  concrete,  rather  than  general  and  abstract. 
Many  an  audience  has  wished  that  a  speaker  would  "get 
down  to  cases,"  as  his  explanation  became  lost  in  meta- 
physical abstractions.  John  Middleton  Murray  once  declared 
that  the  value  of  a  criticism  is  dependent  upon  the  examples 
which  are  cited  to  support  it.  The  same  might  truthfully  be 
said  of  a  speaker's  ideas.  Keep  them  concrete,  and  neither  the 
audience  nor  the  speaker  will  lose  track  of  what  they  mean. 

Abraham  Lincoln  explained  his  success  as  a  speaker  by 
recalling  that  ever  since  childhood  he  had  always  been  irri- 
tated by  anything  that  he  could  not  understand,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  never  make  a  statement  which  was  not 
crystal  clear.  This  is  an  excellent  ideal  for  the  informative 
speech. 

To  convince.  When  a  speaker  seeks  to  change  the  opinion 
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of  his  auditors  on  any  subject,  or  to  bring  them  from  a  state 
of  indecision  and  doubt  to  one  of  decision,  his  general  pur- 
pose is  to  convince.  This  is  the  purpose  underlying  such 
resolutions  as  the  following:  "The  thirteen-month  calendar 
has  many  admirable  features."  "Large  armaments  are  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  war."  "Communism  is  an  active  threat  to  the 
American  system  of  government."  "The  French  multi-party 
political  system  has  many  advantages." 

In  order  to  convince  his  audience,  a  speaker  must  first  of 
all  remove  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  his  proposition. 
These  obstacles  may  consist  of  contrary  arguments  which 
must  be  refuted  or  of  facts  which  must  be  re-interpreted. 
They  may  be  based  upon  the  audience's  prejudices,  supersti- 
tions, "common  sense,"  loyalties,  and  traditional  beliefs. 
These  are  very  difficult  to  counteract,  and  the  speaker  will 
usually  do  better  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  conflict  be- 
tween these  obstacles  and  his  proposal. 

In  this  effort  the  speaker  is  trying  to  secure  an  open  mind 
on  the  part  of  his  audience  for  the  consideration  of  his  point 
of  view.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  next  task  is  to  secure 
a  decisive  affirmation,  or  a  "closed  mind,"  in  favor  of  his  con- 
tention. For  this  purpose  the  speaker  will  depend  chiefly 
upon  logic,  facts,  and  opinions. 

1.  Logic.  Belief  is  a  function  of  intelligence,  and  the  intel- 
lect operates  primarily  through  systematic  thinking,  or  logic. 
Logic  consists  of  two  parts,  inductive  and  deductive.  The 
two  are  never  wholly  separate  in  operation,  although  they 
are  distinct  in  kind. 

Inductive  logic  consists  in  the  observation  of  specific  facts, 
and  the  drawing  of  general  conclusions  from  them.  Sherlock 
Holmes  used  the  inductive  method,  when  he  observed  a  bit 
of  cigar  ash,  a  fragment  of  cloth,  a  scratch  on  the  furniture, 
and  from  these  details  reconstructed  the  crime.  A  sociologist 
who  goes  into  the  slums,  visits  a  hundred  homes,  and  formu- 
lates a  general  conclusion  regarding  the  kind  of  lives  led  by 
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the  slum-dwellers  is  using  the  inductive  method.  Since  induc- 
tion consists  of  the  drawing  of  conclusions  upon  the  basis  of 
observed  instances,  it  is  important  that  the  instances  cited 
should  be  truly  representative  of  the  whole  class  involved  in 
the  general  conclusion.  For  instance,  if  all  the  slum-dwellers 
visited  happened  to  be  drunkards,  it  would  not  therefore  be 
fair  to  assume  that  drunkenness  is  an  invariable  characteristic 
of  slum-dwellers.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  the  instances 
upon  which  your  induction  rests  are  truly  representative,  it 
is  well  to  take  the  following  precautions:  be  sure  they  are 
true,  see  whether  there  are  any  important  exceptions,  take 
care  that  your  instances  are  all  of  the  same  kind  and  are 
drawn  from  comparable  circumstances,  and  have  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  instances.  Don't  generalize  concerning  Mexi- 
cans from  half  a  dozen  whom  you  have  known.  The  tendency 
to  make  just  this  kind  of  mistake  is  one  of  the  chief  weak- 
nesses of  the  inductive  method. 

Deductive  argument  starts  with  a  general  tendency  or 
"law"  and  draws  conclusions  from  it  regarding  specific  in- 
stances. The  principal  form  of  deduction  is  the  syllogism, 
consisting  of  a  major  premise,  minor  premise,  and  conclusion, 
which  may  be  illustrated  with  a  simple  example: 

All  Phi  Beta  Kappas  are  intelligent,     (major  premise) 
Henry  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  (minor  premise) 

Therefore  Henry  is  intelligent.  (conclusion) 

For  a  syllogism  to  be  convincing,  its  general  statement  or 
major  premise  must  be  generally  accepted  as  being  true.  This 
makes  it  an  obvious  fact  which  need  not  be  stated,  and  for 
this  reason  in  most  speeches  when  the  syllogism  is  used  the 
major  premise  is  omitted.  For  instance,  in  a  speech  the  fore- 
going syllogism  might  be  used  something  like  this.  "Of 
course  Henry  is  smart.  He's  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  you  know." 
Here  are  some  other  examples  of  telescoped  syllogisms.  Can 
you  convert  them  into  their  original  syllogistic  form? 
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"Smith  is  a  soldier.  His  bravery  is  unimpeachable." 
"You  may  believe  what  Jones  has  to  say.  He  is  a 
scientist." 

"Don't  vote  for  Thomas.  He's  a  socialist." 
"Consider    Italy's    conquest    of   Ethiopia.    Interna- 
tional law  has  been  openly  flouted." 

"A  college  education  is  useless.  Look  at  all  the  col- 
lege graduates  without  jobs." 

"The  radio,  which  provides  entertainment  for  mil- 
lions, was  a  great  invention." 

2.  Facts.  Normally  a  speaker  does  not  seek  to  induce  belief 
in  something  unless  he  considers  it  to  be  true.  It  follows,  then, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  audience  ought  to  agree  with  him  if 
it  but  recognizes  what  the  facts  are.  A  large  part  of  the 
technique  of  convincing  speech  is  to  present  facts,  with  an 
interpretation  of  their  significance.  This  is  to  go  just  one  step 
beyond  the  informative  speech,  which  lets  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  All  the  methods  used  to  inform  may  also  be  used 
to  convince,  provided  that  the  speaker  in  the  latter  case 
points  out  to  his  audience  what  conclusions  it  ought  to  draw 
from  the  facts. 

3.  Opinions.  Where  the  facts  are  incontrovertible  and  clear, 
there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  The  speaker  and  the  audi- 
ence will  commonly  agree.  But  there  is  a  large  body  of  con- 
clusions which  rest  merely  upon  opinion  and  not  upon  defi- 
nitely ascertained  facts.  "Who  caused  the  World  War?"  "Has 
capitalism  failed?"  "Is  democracy  the  best  possible  form  of 
government?"  "Was  Mark  Twain  a  great  writer?"  "Should 
the  unemployed  continue  to  be  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment?" Such  questions  as  these  are  matters  not  of  fact  but  of 
opinion.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  questions  de- 
pends on  what  opinions  regarding  them  are  the  best.  Nat- 
urally the  best  opinions  are  those  best  supported  by  facts  and 
logic.  Furthermore,  they  are  those  which  have  the  most 
authoritative  source.  To  them  the  tests  for  authority,  which 
are  outlined  in  Chapter  6  (pp.  135-136),  should  be  applied. 
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To  summarize,  many  speeches  are,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
signed to  induce  their  audiences  to  believe  what  the  speaker 
wishes  them  to  believe.  This  result  may  be  achieved  if  the 
speaker  overcomes  the  obstacles  to  ready  belief,  and  then 
supports  his  proposition  adequately  with  logic,  facts,  and  au- 
thoritative opinions. 

To  persuade.  A  speech  intended  to  persuade  is  one  de- 
signed to  secure  immediate  action.  For  this  purpose  the 
speaker  needs  to  use  not  only  facts  and  logic,  but  emotion  and 
rationalization  as  well.  These  two  types  of  motivation  are 
fully  discussed  in  Chapter  12,  where  they  should  be  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  a  persuasive  speech.  The  persua- 
sive speech  asks  more  of  the  audience,  and  consequently  de- 
mands more  of  the  speaker,  than  does  the  speech  intended 
merely  to  convince.  Whereas  the  latter  simply  asks  the  audi- 
tors to  make  up  their  minds  about  a  proposal,  the  former 
insists  that  they  do  something  about  it.  Persuasive  speeches 
are  given  to  urge  people  to  contribute  to  the  community 
chest,  join  the  Red  Cross,  or  attend  the  forthcoming  football 
game.  The  resolutions  which  have  been  listed  for  the  speech 
to  convince  would  become  topics  for  persuasive  speaking  if 
they  were  phrased  as  follows:  "This  group  should  work  for 
the  adoption  of  the  thirteen-month  calendar."  "Congress 
should  be  petitioned  to  reduce  armaments."  "An  investiga- 
tion should  be  launched  into  Communistic  activities  in  the 
United  States."  "Our  two-party  system  ought  to  be  changed 
to  the  French  multi-party  system."  It  will  be  noted  that  every 
topic  for  a  persuasive  speech  is  phrased  to  request  some  sort 
of  action.  This  is  typical  of  the  whole  persuasive  technique. 

In  a  speech  designed  to  convince,  the  speaker's  manner  is 
usually  calm,  judicial,  and  considerate  of  opposing  views. 
This  manner  not  only  induces  confidence  in  the  speaker,  but 
creates  an  atmosphere  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  careful 
thinking  which  leads  to  conviction.  But  when  action  is  de 
sired,  it  is  necessary  for  the  audience  to  be  aroused.  The  tone 
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of  political  rallies,  for  instance,  is  anything  but  calm,  judicial, 
and  considerate  of  opposing  forces.  The  manner  of  the  per- 
suasive speaker  should  be  characterized  by  four  qualities. 

1.  He  must  be  confident.  He  must  forge  ahead  without 
vacillation  or  hesitancy.  To  be  a  leader,  one  must  actually 
lead.  An  audience  will  scarcely  be  swayed  by  a  speaker  whose 
manner  reveals  that  he  lacks  assurance,  and  whose  speech  is 
peppered  with  "probably,"  "perhaps,"  and  "on  the  whole." 

2.  He  must  be  forceful.  To  arouse  an  audience  to  action 
demands  enthusiasm,  vitality,  and  animation.  The  speaker 
must  show  by  his  own  earnestness  that  what  he  has  to  say  is 
truly  important.  He  must  himself  set  the  example  of  strongly 
responding  to  the  challenge  of  his  proposal. 

3.  He  must  be  positive.  A  negative  attitude  seldom  stirs  an 
audience  to  action.  Bold,  ringing  statements  telling  the  audi- 
ence what  it  should  do  are  much  more  effective  than  denun- 
ciations of  the  auditors  for  what  they  may  have  failed  to  do. 
See  how  Hitler  whipped  up  the  enthusiasm  of  a  huge  Nazi 
convention  at  Nuremberg:  "Your  national  pride  and  your 
confidence  have  been  strengthened  in  the  face  of  this  demon- 
stration of  strength,  resolution,  and  determination  of  our 
nation.  Go  now  again  into  those  little  districts  that  you  for 
almost  two  decades  have  borne  in  your  hearts  as  Germans 
and  National  Socialists.  You  have  the  right  to  be  able  to  carry 
your  German  heads  raised  once  again  in  pride.  We  all  have  a 
duty  never  to  bow  them  again  to  a  foreign  will.  May  this  be 
our  pledge,  so  help  us  God!" 

4.  He  must  be  definite.  He  must  clearly  and  specifically 
point  out  the  kind  of  response  which  he  desires.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  stress  the  need  of  money  for  the  community 
chest.  There  should  be  a  definite  appeal  for  funds.  It  would 
be  better  to  name  an  amount  which  ought  to  be  donated  by 
each  listener,  and  best  of  all  to  request  that  the  funds  be 
given  or  pledged  right  now,  at  this  meeting.  A  table  should 
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be  provided  at  the  door,  so  that  the  pledges  and  money  might 
be  received  before  the  audience  leaves. 

Note  President  Roosevelt's  use  of  these  qualities  of  posi- 
tiveness,  forcefulness,  confidence,  and  definiteness  in  his  "Vic- 
tory Dinner  Speech,"  March  4,  1937: 

If  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to  lead  the  American 
people  where  they  want  to  go,  someone  else  will. 

Here  is  one-third  of  a  nation  ill-nourished,  ill-clad, 
ill-housed— now! 

Here  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers  won- 
dering whether  next  year's  prices  will  meet  their  mort- 
gage interest— now!  Here  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  laboring  for  long  hours  in 
factories  for  inadequate  pay— now! 

Here  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  who 
should  be  at  school,  working  in  mines  and  mills— now! 

Here  are  strikes  more  far-reaching  than  we  have 
ever  known,  costing  millions  of  dollars— now! 

Here  are  spring  floods  threatening  to  roll  again 
down  upon  our  river  valleys— now!  Here  is  the  dust 
bowl  beginning  to  blow  again— now! 

If  we  would  keep  faith— faith  with  those  who  had 
faith  in  us— if  we  would  make  democracy  succeed,  I 
say  we  must  act— now! 

To  impress.  A  speech  intended  to  impress  takes  attitudes 
and  opinions  already  held  by  the  audience,  and  makes  them 
more  vivid  and  meaningful.  Fourth  of  July  orations  of  a 
former  day  were  of  this  type.  The  auditors  were  already 
patriotic,  but  the  speaker  stirred  their  patriotism  to  new 
heights.  Most  sermons  are  of  the  impressive  type.  Most  church 
attendants  already  feel  that  there  are  spiritual  values  in 
Christianity  which  it  is  worth  their  while  to  seek.  But  they  do 
not  seek  these  values  very  persistently  or  continuously.  Their 
acceptance  of  Christianity  might  be  rated  as  50%.  The 
minister  does  not  seek  to  change  their  beliefs  or  secure  any 
definite  action,  but  he  does  seek  to  raise  their  percentage  of 
acceptance  of  religion  as  high  on  the  scale  as  he  can.  During 
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the  week  the  percentage  drops,  and  every  Sunday  it  must 
again  be  raised. 

Another  example  of  the  speech  to  impress  is  the  eulogy. 
Most  eulogies  of  great  men  are  not  intended  to  inform,  con- 
vince, or  persuade  the  audience.  Their  purpose  is  to  impress 
the  hearers  anew  and  more  deeply  than  before  with  the  true 
significance  of  the  virtues  and  ideals  of  the  departed  hero. 

Such  a  speech  demands  a  depth  of  genuine  emotion  and 
sincerity  in  the  speaker,  and  it  requires  dignified  and  ele- 
vated language.  To  be  truly  impressive  the  speech  must  com- 
bine gracefulness,  beauty,  and  strength.  It  is  generally  com- 
posed of  appeals  to  the  nobler  emotions  presented  in  pictorial 
language.  Metaphors,  analogies,  and  specific  illustrations  will 
be  used  frequently.  In  all  instances,  to  be  effective,  they  must 
fit  completely  into  the  mood  of  the  speech.  In  no  other  kind 
of  speaking  is  absolute  unity  of  mood  so  essential  as  it  is  in 
the  speech  to  impress.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  speech 
purposes  to  achieve,  and  is  the  highest  type  of  speaking  when 
it  is  well  done. 

An  excellent  brief  example  is  the  eulogy  spoken  at  his 
brother's  grave  by  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Note  the  combined 
simplicity  and  majesty  of  the  phrasing.  In  this  speech,  col- 
loquialism and  informality  have  given  place  to  sublimity  of 
utterance.  The  speech  will  repay  the  most  careful  analysis 
and  study,  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  impressive  type 
of  speech  composition. 

AT  HIS  BROTHER'S  GRAVE 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

My  Friends:  I  am  going  to  do  that  which  the  dead  oft  prom- 
ised he  would  do  for  me. 

The  loved  and  loving  brother,  husband,  father,  friend,  died 
where  manhood's  morning  almost  touches  noon  and  while  the 
shadows  still  were  falling  toward  the  west. 
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He  had  not  passed  on  life's  highway  the  stone  that  marks  the 
highest  point,  but,  being  weary  for  a  moment,  lay  down  by  the 
wayside,  and  using  his  burden  for  a  pillow,  fell  into  that  dream- 
less sleep  that  kisses  down  his  eyelids  still.  While  yet  in  love  with 
life  and  raptured  with  the  world,  he  passed  to  silence  and 
pathetic  dust. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  best,  just  in  the  happiest,  sunniest 
hour  of  all  the  voyage,  while  eager  winds  are  kissing  every  sail, 
to  dash  against  the  unseen  rock,  and  in  an  instant  hear  the  bil- 
lows roar  above  a  sunken  ship.  For  whether  in  midsea  or  'mong 
the  breakers  of  the  farther  shore,  a  wreck  at  last  must  mark  the 
end  of  each  and  all.  And  every  life,  no  matter  if  its  every  hour 
is  rich  with  love  and  every  moment  jewelled  with  a  joy,  will  at 
its  close  become  a  tragedy  as  sad  and  deep  and  dark  as  can  be 
woven  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  mystery  and  death. 

This  brave  and  tender  man  in  every  storm  of  life  was  oak  and 
rock,  but  in  the  sunshine  he  was  vine  and  flower.  He  was  the 
friend  of  all  heroic  souls.  He  climbed  the  heights  and  left  all 
superstitions  far  below,  while  on  his  forehead  fell  the  golden 
dawning  of  the  grander  day. 

He  loved  the  beautiful,  and  was  with  color,  form,  and  music 
touched  to  tears.  He  sided  with  the  weak,  and  with  a  willing 
hand  gave  alms;  with  loyal  heart  and  with  purest  hands  he  faith- 
fully discharged  all  public  trusts. 

He  was  a  worshipper  of  liberty,  a  friend  of  the  oppressed.  A 
thousand  times  I  have  heard  him  quote  these  words:  "For  justice 
all  place  a  temple,  and  all  seasons,  summer."  He  believed  that 
happiness  was  the  only  good,  reason  the  only  torch,  justice  the 
only  worship,  humanity  the  only  religion,  and  love  the  only 
priest.  He  added  to  the  sum  of  human  joy;  and  were  every  one 
to  whom  he  did  some  loving  service  to  bring  a  blossom  to  his 
grave,  he  would  sleep  tonight  beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers. 

Life  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two 
eternities.  We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights.  We  cry 
aloud,  and  the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry.  From 
the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreplying  dead  there  comes  no  word; 
but  in  the  night  of  death  hope  sees  a  star,  and  listening  love  can 
hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing. 
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He  who  sleeps  here,  when  dying,  mistaking  the  approach  of 
death  for  the  return  of  health,  whispered  with  his  latest  breath, 
"I  am  better  now."  Let  us  believe,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  dogmas, 
and  tears  and  fears,  that  these  dear  words  are  true  of  all  the 
countless  dead. 

And  now  to  you  who  have  been  chosen,  from  among  the  many 
men  he  loved,  to  do  the  last  sad  office  for  the  dead,  we  give  his 
sacred  dust.  Speech  cannot  contain  our  love.  There  was,  there  is, 
no  greater,  stronger,  manlier  man. 

To  entertain.  Among  all  of  the  means  of  relaxation,  recre- 
ation, and  enjoyment,  speaking  and  listening  to  speeches  still 
hold  an  important  place.  Indeed,  if  radio  programs  and  talk- 
ing motion  pictures  are  included,  speech  designed  to  enter- 
tain is  a  leader  among  all  of  the  means  of  recreation.  But  if 
we  limit  the  term  to  include  solely  public  speeches  which 
have  entertainment  as  their  goal,  the  total  audience  is  still 
varied  and  large.  A  large  proportion  of  after-dinner  speeches, 
public  lectures,  and  radio  talks  are  of  this  type.  The  sub- 
stance of  a  speech  to  entertain  is  usually  composed  either  of 
narrative  or  of  humor.  These  two  kinds  of  speeches  differ 
widely  from  each  other  in  method  and  in  the  sort  of  enter- 
tainment which  they  provide,  but  they  are  nonetheless  simi- 
lar in  purpose. 

1.  The  narrative  speech.  A  story  is  a  type  of  entertain- 
ment which  is  discovered  by  very  young  children  and  con- 
tinues to  entrance  even  those  far  advanced  in  age.  Among 
the  attractive  features  of  stories  are  conflict,  suspense,  action, 
and  human  interest.  Characters  should  be  represented  who 
are  real  enough  so  that  the  auditors  can  sympathize  with  their 
plights  and  share  in  their  triumphs.  Kipling's  advice  to  short 
story  writers  applies  equally  well  to  speakers  who  use  narra- 
tive: "Your  characters  should  be  so  real  that  they  can  stand 
on  their  own  feet."  The  plot  should  be  sufficiently  complex 
so  that  the  outcome  will  be  in  doubt,  and  the  audience  will 
feel  the  thrill  that  comes  from  suspense.  Finally,  the  narrative 
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should  not  be  commonplace.  There  is  very  little  entertain- 
ment in  a  matter-of-fact  recital  of  a  week-end  camping  trip, 
even  though  the  speaker  may  have  enjoyed  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  take  a  camping  trip,  or  even  a  trip 
across  town,  and  describe  it  with  humorous  or  thrilling  effect. 
The  speaker  will  find  that  the  richer  a  narrative  is,  the  more 
nearly  it  will  tell  itself;  whereas  a  barren  or  common-place 
story  will  require  all  of  the  art  of  a  master  narrator  to  give  it 
interest. 

The  following  brief  narrative  combines  information  with 
entertainment,  and  the  conclusion  is  partly  designed  to  im- 
press. This  gives  some  indication  of  how  narrative  may  also 
be  used  to  accomplish  the  other  four  general  purposes,  al- 
though in  this  speech  the  purpose  is  primarily  to  entertain 
the  auditors.  It  was  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  on  February  19,  1938,  as  one  of  the  talks  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  a  series  entitled 
"Stories  of  American  Industry." 

A  FAMOUS  MILLER 

Harry  R.  Daniel 

One  morning  many  years  ago,  the  docks  at  the  British  West 
Indian  port  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  were  piled  high  with  merchan- 
dise. Three  vessels  had  arrived  that  morning  from  the  American 
Colonies.  Boxes  and  barrels  were  being  weighed,  opened,  and 
inspected.  If  their  contents  were  according  to  specifications,  the 
official  stamp  was  placed  on  them.  Otherwise  they  were  shoved 
to  one  side  to  be  disposed  of  later. 

The  newly  appointed  Governor  of  the  island  was  making  a 
tour  of  the  docks.  At  length  he  and  his  attendants  came  upon 
a  number  of  barrels  that  seemed  to  be  of  a  sturdier  make  than 
the  others.  An  inspector  glanced  quickly  at  the  markings  and, 
without  hesitation,  placed  his  official  stamp  on  the  barrels.  The 
Governor  was  surprised  at  this  apparent  dereliction. 

"Look  here,  inspector!"  he  exclaimed.   "You  have   approved 
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these  barrels  without  making  the  slightest  effort  to  inspect  their 
contents.  Why  have  you  passed  them  with  such  scant  attention?" 

The  inspector  looked  at  the  Governor  in  surprise.  "Your  Ex- 
cellency has  not  looked  at  the  marks  on  them,"  he  said. 

Examining  the  tops  of  the  barrels  closely,  the  Governor  read 
these  words:  "George  Washington,  Mount  Vernon." 

"Oh,  I  remember  now,"  he  said.  "Yes,  in  England  I  was  told 
that  the  flour  manufactured  by  George  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon  was  of  such  an  unvarying  high  quality  that  it  always  was 
passed  in  our  West  Indian  ports  without  inspection." 

It  is  recorded  that  of  the  many  accomplishments  of  George 
Washington,  none  afforded  him  greater  personal  pride  than  his 
success  as  a  miller,  and  the  recognition  for  superior  quality  every- 
where accorded  the  flour  which  he  ground  in  his  grist  mill  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

2.  Humor.  Humorous  speeches  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  which  are  dependent  upon  stories,  and  those 
which  consist  of  a  spontaneous  flow  of  humor  arising  from 
the  speaker's  phrasing  and  general  attitude.  The  former  type 
certainly  demands  less  skill  in  the  speaker  than  does  the 
latter,  and  if  well  handled  may  be  effective.  However,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  collection 
of  "funny  stories."  And  the  speaker  should  positively  ban 
from  his  vocabulary  the  banal  phrase,  "That  reminds 
me  .  .  ."  Generally  speaking,  the  humorous  speech  that  is 
composed  of  jokes  is  necessarily  artificial,  but  an  occasional 
joke  that  is  well  fitted  into  the  speech  will  serve  the  speaker 
very  well.  In  the  example  taken  from  Henry  Grady's  speech, 
"The  New  South,"  note  how  casually  yet  artfully  the  speaker 
leads  into  his  joke,  and  how  aptly  he  draws  an  immediate  ap- 
plication from  it  to  his  speech  situation.  This  practice  of 
introducing  and  concluding  jokes  is  the  first  thing  the  speaker 
should  learn  about  them,  in  order  to  use  them  well. 

I  beg  that  you  will  bring  your  full  faith  in  Ameri- 
can fairness  and  frankness  to  judgment  upon  what  I 
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shall  say.  There  was  an  old  preacher  once  who  told 
some  boys  of  the  Bible  lesson  he  was  going  to  read  in 
the  morning.  The  boys  finding  the  place,  glued  to- 
gether the  connecting  pages.  [Laughter.]  The  next 
morning  he  read  on  the  bottom  of  one  page:  "When 
Noah  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  he  took 
unto  himself  a  wife,  who  was"— then  turning  the  page 
—"one  hundred  and  forty  cubits  long  [laughter],  forty 
cubits  wide,  built  of  gopher-wood  [laughter],  and  cov- 
ered with  pitch  inside  and  out."  [Loud  and  continued 
laughter.]  He  was  naturally  puzzled  at  this.  He  read 
it  again,  verified  it,  and  then  said:  "My  friends,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  met  this  in  the  Bible,  but  I  accept 
it  as  an  evidence  of  the  assertion  that  we  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made."  [Laughter.]  If  I  could  get  you 
to  hold  such  faith  tonight  I  could  proceed  cheerfully 
to  the  task  I  otherwise  approach  with  a  sense  of  con- 
secration. 

The  other  type  of  humorous  speech  consists  of  original 
and  spontaneous  humor,  which  ought  indeed  to  be  planned 
in  advance  in  its  main  forms,  but  which  at  its  best  is  charac- 
terized by  frequent  and  close  references  to  the  situation  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  speech  is  delivered.  There  can  be 
nothing  artificial  about  this  kind  of  humor.  The  audience 
appreciates  not  only  the  humor  itself,  but  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  is  producing  it  from  his  own  resources  for  this  par- 
ticular occasion.  In  this  kind  of  humorous  speech,  there  is 
one  guiding  principle  which  should  be  closely  followed: 
Humor  arises  from  the  sudden  perception  of  incongruity  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  well-being.  By  closely  following  this 
recipe,  and  by  frequently  practicing  it,  the  beginning  speaker 
should  considerably  increase  his  ability  to  create  original 
humor. 

Does  the  principle  sound  complex?  Incongruity  consists 
of  any  situation  in  which  the  parts  do  not  properly  fit  to- 
gether. Thus  a  one-legged  man  is  incongruous.  But  he  is  not 
funny— for  looking  at  him  arouses  pity  rather  than  a  feeling 
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of  well-being.  If  you  see  a  child  run  down  the  street,  trip, 
and  fall  into  a  puddle  of  water,  making  a  big  splash,  your 
first  reaction  may  be  to  laugh.  But  if  the  child  lies  still  and 
you  realize  he  has  been  hurt,  the  humor  changes  at  once  to 
pathos.  If  you  are  standing  before  a  cage  of  monkeys  at  the 
zoo,  and  suddenly  perceive  that  the  features  of  one  monkey 
closely  resembles  a  friend  of  yours,  the  fact  appears  inordi- 
nately funny.  You  may  laugh  uproariously  at  the  time,  and 
chuckle  over  it  for  weeks  thereafter.  But  if  someone  points 
out  that  another  monkey  resembles  you,  you  fail  to  notice 
any  humor  in  the  situation.  When  a  small  child  toddles  out 
into  the  church  aisle  and  commences  to  imitate  the  gestures 
of  the  minister,  it  may  appear  funny  to  everyone  in  the 
church  except  the  minister  and  the  child's  mother.  They  are 
the  only  ones  who  do  not  have  any  sense  of  well-being  in  the 
situation.  When  Joe  Penner  sidled  out  onto  the  stage  and 
interrupted  an  important-looking  gentleman  to  ask,  "Wanna 
buy  a  duck?"  the  audience  invariably  laughed  until  it  was 
too  weak  to  laugh  any  more.  The  disreputableness  and  naive 
innocence  of  Penner  and  the  outraged  dignity  of  the  other 
man  were  incongruous,  and  the  audience  enjoyed  a  sense  of 
well-being  because  it  did  not  suffer  the  apparent  irritation 
and  humiliation  of  the  self-important  gentleman,  and  it  felt 
superior  to  the  apparent  blundering  stupidity  of  Penner. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  first  part  of  the  prin- 
ciple—the perception  of  incongruity  must  be  sudden.  There 
is  nothing  funny,  for  instance,  about  a  joke  which  is  so  clum- 
sily told  that  the  audience  sees  the  point  long  before  the 
speaker  gets  to  it.  There  is  nothing  funny  about  any  situa- 
tion which  gradually  becomes  apparent.  As  an  illustration,  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  explain  a  joke  to  someone  who  did 
not  see  the  point.  By  the  time  your  explanation  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  incongruity  clear,  all  the  humor  has  been 
strained  out  of  it.  Humor  must  sparkle  and  crackle  to  be 
effective.  According  to  one  theory,  it  is  necessarily  dependent 
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upon  disappointed  expectation.  That  is,  the  spectator  or 
auditor  is  led  to  expect  one  outcome,  but  is  provided  with 
another.  This  is  but  a  means  of  insuring  that  the  crux  of  the 
humor  shall  burst  upon  him  suddenly.  One  method  of  dis- 
appointing the  expectation  of  an  audience,  and  thereby  creat- 
ing humor,  is  to  start  to  repeat  a  common  saying,  and  then 
twist  the  latter  part  of  it.  For  example,  "In  the  schools  of 
Tennessee  the  students  are  taught  nothing  but  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  judgment  of  good  whiskey."  Or,  "He  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  dullard."  Or,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  batting 
arm."  Or,  "Honesty  is  the  worst  politics."  Or,  "A  little  over 
three  hundred  years  ago  the  Pilgrims  came  to  establish  a 
land  where  every  man  could  worship  his  Maker  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  wife's  conscience." 

A  similar  method  of  achieving  surprise  in  the  portrayal  of 
an  incongruity,  which  will  give  the  audience  a  sense  of  well- 
being,  is  to  start  a  statement  in  all  apparent  seriousness,  and 
finish  it  with  a  ridiculous  or  exaggerated  or  far-fetched  con- 
clusion. As  an  example,  "All  married  couples  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  those  who  believe  in  divorce,  and  those  who 
prefer  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end."  Again,  "If  all  the 
politicians  were  laid  end  to  end,  it  would  be  a  good  thing." 
This  method  is  also  illustrated  in  the  following  parody  of  a 
well-known  verse: 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 

It  followed  her  to  Pittsburgh  one  day, 

And  now  look  at  it. 

Among  the  types  of  incongruity  which  lend  themselves 
readily  to  use  in  speeches,  exaggeration,  understatement,  and 
the  device  of  anticlimax  stand  out.  Mark  Twain's  works  are 
filled  with  examples  of  the  use  of  exaggeration.  Describing 
the  death  of  a  citizen  of  Virginia  City,  he  wrote:  "On  the 
inquest  it  was  shown  that  Buck  Fanshaw,  in  the  delirium  of 
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a  wasting  typhoid  fever,  had  taken  arsenic,  shot  himself 
through  the  body,  cut  his  throat,  and  jumped  out  of  a  four- 
story  window  and  broken  his  neck— and  after  due  delibera- 
tion, the  jury,  sad  and  tearful,  but  with  intelligence  un- 
blinded  by  its  sorrow,  brought  a  verdict  of  'death  by  the 
visitation  of  God.'  " 

Understatement  is  illustrated  in  the  following  description 
of  Admiral  Byrd's  eight-month  solitary  sojourn  in  a  little  hut 
near  the  South  Pole.  "During  the  best  part  of  a  year,  the 
admiral  was  all  alone.  Nobody  dropped  in  for  a  social  call  on 
Saturday  night.  Nobody  chatted  with  him  across  the  back 
fence  when  he  hung  out  the  wash  on  a  Monday  morning. 
There  was  nobody  to  sit  with  him,  and  smoke  a  pipe,  and 
talk  about  the  weather.  He  was  as  deserted  as  a  kindergarten 
teacher  at  recess." 

Anticlimax  results  from  the  building  up  of  an  impression 
which  is  punctured  rather  than  capped  at  the  end.  Thus  Lan- 
dis,  in  introducing  Will  Hays,  declared:  "We  are  mighty 
proud  of  Bill.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  the  people  would 
not  give  him— unless  they  wanted  it  themselves." 

The  sense  of  well-being  is  fostered  by  good-humored  ir- 
reverence for  anything  that  normally  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
Perhaps  this  explains  the  prevalence  of  mother-in-law  jokes. 
It  certainly  explains  why  women  are  the  frequent  objects  of 
jests.  It  seems  that  man  needs  some  escape  from  the  strain  of 
his  generally  chivalrous  attitude.  Thus  Horace  Porter,  speak- 
ing on  the  toast,  "To  Woman,"  aroused  loud  laughter  when 
he  said,  "At  public  dinners  this  toast  is  habitually  placed  last 
on  the  list.  It  seems  to  be  a  benevolent  provision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Toasts  in  order  to  give  man  in  replying  to  Woman 
one  chance  at  least  in  life  of  having  the  last  word."  Similar 
in  intent  are  the  numerous  jokes  upon  ministers,  such  as  the 
one  which  represents  a  minister  who  had  been  replaced  by  a 
rival  after  a  struggle  to  retain  his  position  as  preaching  a 
farewell  sermon  on  the  text:  "Tarry  ye  here  with  the  ass  while 
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I  go  yonder."  The  irreverent  joke  is  often  directed  at  those 
who  are  in  positions  of  authority.  There  is  always,  for  in- 
stance, a  stock  of  jokes  directed  at  the  President,  whoever  he 
may  be  at  the  time.  The  irreverence  sometimes  expresses 
itself  in  good-humored  disparagement  of  individuals  who  are 
present.  Thus,  Edward  C.  Elliot,  speaking  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Louis  B.  Hopkins  of  Wabash  College, 
turned  toward  his  host  and  said:  "This  afternoon,  as  you 
ended  your  notable  address,  Sir,  there  was  loud  and  enthusi- 
astic applause.  For  a  moment  I  wondered  why.  [Laughter.] 
First  I  thought  it  was  because  you  had  finished.  [Renewed 
laughter.]  Then  I  thought  that  it  was  because  of  the  things 
you  had  said.  But  these  were  not  good  reasons.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]"  Of  course,  when  the  irreverence  loses  its  tone  of 
genial  good-humor,  it  ceases  to  be  funny,  and  becomes  bitter 
or  satiric. 

Humorous  incongruity  also  results  from  punning  (as  in 
the  comment  that  "Soft  soap  is  90%  lye"),  from  the  use  of 
dialect  (as  in  Negro,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Jewish  stories),  and 
from  verbal  peculiarities  (as  in  deliberate  mispronunciation, 
alliterative  phrases,  and  the  representation  of  drunken 
speech).  It  also  results  from  the  use  of  analogies  that  are  obvi- 
ously untrue  and  ridiculous  as  in  the  example:  "as  hard- 
boiled  as  a  baby-beating  politician  during  an  election  cam- 
paign." 

The  methods  of  producing  humor  that  have  been  listed 
here  are  by  no  means  a  complete  catalogue,  but  if  the  prin- 
ciple is  observed  of  creating  a  sudden  perception  of  incon- 
gruity, accompanied  by  a  sense  of  well-being,  the  speaker  will 
find  that  his  perception  of  humorous  possibilities  and  his 
skill  in  utilizing  them  will  be  greatly  sharpened. 
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SPECIFIC  PURPOSES 

The  specific  purpose  is  the  statement  of  the  exact  response 
which  the  speaker  wishes  to  secure  from  his  audience.  It  is 
an  application  of  the  general  purpose  to  the  subject  matter 
and  to  the  audience.  For  instance,  a  speaker  never  speaks 
merely  with  the  general  desire  to  persuade.  He  speaks  to 
persuade  a  particular  audience  to  do  some  specific  thing. 
This  relationship— and  also  the  method  of  listing  these  items 
on  your  outline— is  illustrated  in  the  following  examples: 

"The  Honor  System" 

Audience:  The  council  of  the  student  government  as- 
sociation of  your  school. 

General  Purpose:  To  inform. 

Specific  Purpose:  To  show  the  council  members  the 
results  of  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system  in 
three  other  representative  colleges. 

"Whether  'Tis  Nobler-" 

Audience:  A  group  of  students. 

General  Purpose:  To  convince. 

Specific  Purpose:  To  convince  your  audience  that 
there  is  more  entertainment  to  be  derived  from 
reading  a  play  by  Shakespeare  than  from  seeing  a 
good  movie. 

"The  Dust  Bowl" 

Audience:  A  Rotary  Club  in  an  Eastern  industrial 
city. 

General  Purpose:  To  persuade. 

Specific  Purpose:  To  persuade  these  Eastern  business 
men  that  it  is  to  their  own  advantage  to  vote  to 
increase  their  taxes  in  order  to  restore  and  con- 
serve the  farm  lands  of  the  midwestern  plains. 
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"And  Gladly  Teach" 

Audience:  A  class  of  education  students. 

General  Purpose:  To  impress. 

Specific  Purpose:  To  impress  upon  your  audience  the 
fact  that  the  test  of  a  real  scholar  is  his  ability  and 
his  eagerness  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to 
others. 

"The  Babies" 

Audience:  A  reunion  banquet  of  former  members  of 
the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee." 

General  Purpose:  To  entertain. 

Specific  Purpose:  To  entertain  these  fathers  and  ex- 
soldiers  by  incongruously  discussing  babies  in 
military  terms. 

The  selection  of  his  specific  purpose  should  be  one  of  the 
very  first  steps  a  speaker  takes  in  the  preparation  of  a  speech. 
The  main  ideas  are  then  selected  which  will  best  accomplish 
the  specific  purpose.  Everything  which  does  not  contribute 
to  this  end  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  The  specific  purpose 
thus  serves  as  the  backbone  of  the  speech,  and  as  its  unifying 
principle.  It  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  speaker,  and,  when  it  is 
clearly  stated,  to  the  audience.  A  speech  without  a  specific 
purpose  would  drift  as  aimlessly  as  a  rudderless  ship;  it  would 
be  just  as  unlikely  to  arrive  at  its  port. 


CONCLUSION 

All  speaking  should  be  purposive  speaking.  The  purposes 
which  motivate  speakers  are  of  four  sorts.  There  are,  first, 
the  functions  of  speech:  to  serve  as  a  means  of  self-expression, 
communication,  and  social  control.  Second,  there  is  the  hid- 
den purpose,  which  is  based  on  the  relationship  which  the 
speaker  wishes  to  establish  between  himself  and  his  audience. 
Third,  there  are  the  five  general  purposes:  to  explain,  to 
convince,  to  persuade,  to  impress,  and  to  entertain.  Finally, 
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there  is  the  great  body  of  specific  purposes,  which  are  the 
precise  aims  of  the  speeches.  Every  speech  should,  of  course, 
have  but  one  specific  purpose,  and  the  whole  speech  should 
be  designed  to  insure  its  success. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Listen  to  a  speech  and  write  a  500-word  report  on  it.  Write 
out  what  you  believe  to  be  its  specific  purpose,  and  outline  the 
speaker's  main  ideas.  Were  these  main  ideas  well  selected  to 
accomplish  the  specific  purpose?  Did  the  speaker  keep  his  speech 
aimed  constantly  at  his  goal,  or  did  he  digress  at  times?  If  you 
noted  any  digressions,  do  you  think  they  were  justified?  What 
function  did  the  speech  serve?  Did  the  speaker  have  any  hidden 
purpose?  If  so,  to  what  extent  did  it  influence  his  speech?  What 
was  his  general  purpose? 

2.  Take  a  subject  of  your  own  choosing,  and  phrase  five  dif- 
ferent specific  purposes  to  be  accomplished  concerning  it,  one  for 
each  of  the  five  general  purposes.  List  from  two  to  four  main 
ideas  in  support  of  each  one  of  the  specific  purposes.  Develop 
fully,  in  outline  form,  at  least  one  main  idea  for  each  of  the  five 
groups,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  material  with  which 
you  would  construct  each  speech.  Note  carefully  the  different 
means  which  must  be  used,  even  though  the  subject  is  the  same, 
for  the  development  of  the  five  general  purposes. 

3.  The  following  supplementary  readings  are  suggested: 

a.  Grace  Andrus  de  Laguna,  Speech:  Its  Function  and  De- 
velopment (Yale  University  Press,  1927).  This  is  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  role  played  by  speech  in  the  development  of 
man's  intellectual  and  social  characteristics. 

b.  Max  Eastman,  The  Enjoyment  of  Laughter  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  1936).  The  author  not  only  explains  the  nature  of 
humor,  but  most  entertainingly  illustrates  it. 

c.  Mark  Twain,  "How  to  Tell  a  Story,"  in  The  $30,000  Be- 
quest and  Other  Stories  (Harper,  1917).  A  master  story-teller 
reveals  some  of  the  secrets  of  effective  oral  story-telling. 

d.  Robert  West,  Purposive  Speaking  (Macmillan,  1925).  This 
whole  book,  but  more  particularly  Part  II,  pp.  51-119,  gives  a 
fresh,  stimulating,  and  instructive  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
general  speech  purposes. 


Chapter  14 

INTERESTING  THE  AUDIENCE 
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Unless  a  speaker  catches  and  holds  the  interest  of  his  auditors, 
he  can  do  little  to  influence  them.  Boredom  is  an  impreg- 
nable defense  against  which  the  best  of  ideas  attack  in  vain. 
The  speaker  who  cannot  hold  the  interest  of  his  audience  is 
wasting  his  time  on  the  platform.  Whatever  the  speaker's 
purpose  may  be,  the  necessity  of  being  interesting  comes 
first.  Unless  it  is  interested  in  what  the  speaker  is  saying,  an 
audience  will  not  absorb  information;  it  will  not  be  con- 
vinced or  persuaded;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  impressed  or 
entertained. 

If  you  wish  to  be  an  effective  speaker,  you  should  aim  to 
secure  four  successive  types  of  response  from  your  auditors. 
Make  them  Wake  up!  Sit  up!  Perk  up!  and  Speak  up!  That 
is  to  say,  your  first  task  in  speaking  is  to  capture  the  attention 
of  your  listeners.  Round  them  up,  from  whatever  mental 
pursuits  they  may  be  engaged  in,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are 
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awake  to  the  significance  of  what  you  have  to  say.  Next,  you 
should  heighten  that  interest  so  that  the  audience  will  re- 
spond physically.  If  the  auditors  are  slumped  down  in  their 
seats,  it  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  they  are  giving  little  real 
attention  to  the  speech.  "Relaxed  and  indifferent"  is  a  phrase 
which  properly  combines  two  related  words.  Your  next  goal 
should  be  to  stir  the  audience  into  a  lively  and  animated  con- 
cern over  your  ideas.  You  should  secure  an  emotional  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  response.  Make  the  audience  see  how  it  is 
affected;  make  it  accept  the  problem  being  presented  as  one 
of  its  own,  in  which  it  is  vitally  interested.  If  this  is  done,  the 
fourth  stage  will  follow  automatically.  The  audience  will 
"speak  up,"  perhaps  with  cheers  and  applause,  perhaps  with 
questions,  perhaps  with  personal  comments  following  the 
address.  An  unresponsive  audience  is  a  sure  sign  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful speech. 

A  thoroughly  responsive  audience  proves  that  by  the  test 
of  interest,  at  least,  the  speech  has  been  a  success. 


TYPES  OF  INTEREST 

There  are  three  types  of  interest  through  which  the  speaker 
can  appeal  to  his  audience.  These  are  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  momentary  interests.  The  primary  interests  include  the 
basic  concerns  which  all  auditors  have  in  common,  and  which 
they  consider  essential  to  their  welfare.  Health,  financial 
security,  affection,  the  approval  of  one's  fellows  and  the 
achievement  of  one's  own  ideals  and  ambitions  may  all  be 
considered  primary  interests.  The  speaker  who  deals  with 
such  topics  is  sure  of  a  hearing. 

Secondary  interests  include  those  concerns  which,  though 
not  vital,  are  influential.  A  man's  golf  game  is  merely  a  sec- 
ondary interest,  when  compared  with  his  job  and  his  love 
for  his  family,  yet  it  may  be  influential  enough  to  get  him  up 
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at  four  a.m.  for  an  early  morning  round.  Stamp  collecting, 
bridge  playing,  baseball,  mountain  climbing,  and  music  are 
all  secondary  interests,  yet  they  have  determined  and  enthusi- 
astic adherents.  Secondary  interests  vary  greatly  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual,  from  community  to  community,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  from  season  to  season.  Hence  the  speaker  must 
analyze  his  audience  before  framing  appeals  based  on  sec- 
ondary interests. 

The  momentary  interests  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the 
happenings  of  the  day.  They  may  be  exceedingly  intense, 
and  they  may  seem  just  as  important  as  the  primary  interests 
for  a  brief  time;  but  shortly  they  are  forgotten  and  others 
soon  take  their  place.  A  state  of  international  tension  in  cen- 
tral Europe  can  seize  the  attention  of  the  world  for  a  few 
days.  Everyone  will  talk  about  it  with  as  much  emotional 
intensity  as  though  his  own  well-being  were  at  stake.  But  in  a 
few  days  some  other  momentary  interest— a  kidnaping,  a 
heavyweight  boxing  championship,  a  disastrous  storm,  a  cru- 
cial election  campaign— has  stolen  the  spotlight  of  public 
interest.  A  speaker  who  is  alert  to  this  continually  shifting 
stream  of  momentary  interests  will  always  find  an  approach 
to  catch  the  attentiveness  of  his  auditors. 


THE  RELATION  OF  INTERESTS  TO  SUBJECT  MATTER 

Sometimes  the  speaker  will  wish  to  choose  his  subject  di- 
rectly from  within  the  field  of  one  of  these  types  of  audience 
interests.  He  will  present  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  his 
auditors'  health,  or  finances,  or  social  standing.  Or  he  may 
discover  in  advance  just  what  the  secondary  interests  of  his 
audience  are,  and  choose  as  the  subject  of  his  speech  the  one 
which  appeals  most  widely.  Thus  he  may  talk  to  baseball 
fans  about  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  big  leagues,  and  to 
gardeners  about  a  new  perennial.  Or,  if  a  drought  is  turning 
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a  portion  of  the  country  into  a  "dust  bowl,"  he  may  speak  on 
the  seriousness  and  extent  of  the  problem,  and  means  of 
meeting  it.  This  is  known  as  a  utilization  of  direct  interests, 
for  the  speaker  discusses  subjects  in  which  his  audience  is 
directly  interested. 

Many  times,  however,  the  speaker  selects  his  subject  on 
some  other  principle  than  that  of  audience  interest.  Indeed, 
he  may  elect  to  speak  on  a  certain  topic  precisely  because  his 
audience  is  not  interested  in  it.  For  instance,  he  may  wish  to 
overcome  an  indifference  to  politics,  to  literature,  to  inter- 
national affairs  or  to  a  campus  problem.  A  speaker  will  often 
want  to  draw  upon  his  own  interests,  special  knowledge,  and 
experience.  He  may  wish  to  air  his  own  enthusiasm  or  anxiety 
concerning  a  subject  toward  which  there  is  general  indiffer- 
ence. In  any  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  upon 
the  direct  interests  of  the  audience  for  subject  matter. 

However,  the  speaker  may  center  attention  upon  his  sub- 
ject by  the  employment  of  what  William  James  has  called 
derived  interest.  That  is  to  say,  he  may  draw  attention  to  his 
subject  by  showing  a  close  relationship  between  it  and  some- 
thing in  which  the  audience  does  have  a  direct  interest.  Thus, 
if  the  audience  has  no  interest  in  hiking,  it  will  have  a  con- 
cern with  health,  and  a  bridge  of  derived  interest  may  be 
built  to  the  former  subject  by  emphasizing  its  contribution 
to  the  latter.  A  student  speaker  who  gave  a  potentially  inter- 
esting speech  on  his  own  hobby  of  raising  goldfish  found  his 
audience  indifferent  until,  in  his  closing  remarks,  he  men- 
tioned how  profitable  his  hobby  had  been.  If  he  had  started 
his  talk  by  linking  his  subject  to  the  primary  interest  of  his 
audience  in  the  problem  of  how  to  earn  money,  he  would 
have  created  an  eager  interest  in  his  entire  speech. 

In  his  Talks  to  Teachers,  William  James  cogently  stated 
the  value  of  derived  interest.  "Any  object  not  interesting  in 
itself,"  he  said,  "may  become  interesting  through  being  asso- 
ciated with  an  object  in  which  an  interest  already  exists.  The 
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two  associated  objects  grow,  as  it  were,  together:  the  interest- 
ing portion  sheds  its  quality  over  the  whole." 

The  power  of  derived  interest  is  demonstrated  repeatedly 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  everyday  living.  A  boy  may  dis- 
like physics— until  he  discovers  that  it  will  help  him  develop 
his  new  hobby  of  radio.  Geography  ceases  to  be  dull— when 
it  is  associated  with  an  active  interest  in  stamp  collecting. 
When  one  family  began  to  plan  a  trip  to  Mexico  for  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  the  younger  members  suddenly  developed 
an  unsuspected  enthusiasm  for  the  Spanish  language.  This 
same  transfer  of  interest  may  be  employed  by  a  speaker  to 
influence  his  audience. 

The  use  of  direct  and  derived  interest.  The  importance  of 
interest  has  already  been  stressed,  but  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  speaker  as  the  chief  concern  of  his  speech. 
Interest  is  an  essential  means  to  the  speaker's  end,  but  it  is 
not  the  end  itself.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  supplant  the 
purpose  of  the  speech.  A  speaker  should  try  not  merely  to 
keep  his  audience  interested,  but  continually  to  direct  that 
interest  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  goal.  Many 
speakers  fall  into  the  trap  of  considering  audience  gratifica- 
tion a  sure  sign  of  success.  It  may  in  fact  be  a  sign  that  the 
audience  has  conquered  the  speaker;  has  won  him  away  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  object,  and  converted  him  into  an  agent 
for  satisfying  his  auditors'  desire  for  amusement.  This  occurs 
when  a  speaker  goes  before  an  audience  with  a  serious  pur- 
pose, but  is  beguiled  from  his  purpose  by  applause  and  the 
evident  appreciation  of  his  wit  to  use  his  time  in  a  mere  re- 
cital of  humorous  stories. 

The  speaker's  first  question  should  be,  "Am  I  holding  the 
interest  of  my  audience?"  But  his  second,  and  no  less  im- 
portant question  should  be,  "Am  I  holding  the  interest  at 
the  expense  of  my  purpose,  or  am  I  using  the  interest  to 
advance  and  accomplish  my  aim?" 

In  the  selection  of  his  subject,  the  speaker  should  remem- 
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ber  that  the  interest  of  the  audience  is  only  one  of  several 
important  considerations.  Choose  your  topic  from  within  the 
field  of  your  auditors'  direct  interests  only  when  you  can  at 
the  same  time  select  it  in  accordance  with  your  own  interests, 
knowledge,  and  purposes,  the  requirements  of  the  time  limit, 
and  the  occasion.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  audience  plays  a 
distinct  but  secondary  role  in  the  selection  of  your  subject. 
However,  after  the  subject  has  been  selected,  and  you  have 
begun  to  plan  the  development  of  your  speech,  the  interest 
of  the  audience  should  at  once  assume  primary  importance 
in  your  consideration.  You  ought  not  to  consider  your  speech 
ready  for  delivery  until  you  are  reasonably  certain  that  you 
have  devised  a  method  for  closely  associating  it  with  primary 
secondary  or  momentary  interests  held  by  your  audience. 
You  may  be  able  to  utilize  direct  interests  only  infrequently, 
but  you  should  make  it  a  point  whenever  they  are  lacking  to 
use  the  principle  of  derived  interest  to  take  their  place. 


MEANS  OF  CREATING  INTEREST 

In  searching  for  means  of  making  your  subject  interesting, 
you  might  well  ask  yourself:  How  concrete  and  specific  are 
my  ideas?  Does  my  organization  provide  for  variety?  What 
sort  of  combination  of  the  novel  and  familiar  will  the  speech 
contain?  Are  the  ideas  vital  to  the  audience?  Do  they  rep- 
resent conflict  and  provide  suspense?  Are  there  humorous 
possibilities  to  be  developed?  In  the  answers  to  these  six  ques- 
tions are  to  be  found  the  means  of  creating  the  interest  that 
your  speech  must  have. 

The  concrete  and  specific.  The  five  senses  are  our  basic 
avenues  for  gaining  information.  "Seeing  is  believing."  "The 
test  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  tasting."  "The  nose  knows." 
These  are  common  sayings.  They  reflect  the  trust  which  peo- 
ple have  in  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  There  is  a  similar 
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distrust  of  anything  which  is  too  general  or  abstract  for 
sensory  identification.  When  your  ideas  stray  very  far  from 
the  concrete  and  the  specific,  it  is  very  probable  that  you  do 
not  know  precisely  what  you  mean,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  your  audience  does  not.  If  you  are  discussing  loyalty, 
patriotism,  honesty  or  any  other  abstraction,  make  your 
speech  concrete  and  specific  with  illustrations,  examples, 
analogies,  and  particular  facts.  This  is  the  first  essential  for 
securing  and  holding  an  audience's  interest. 

The  varied.  Cast  your  glance  out  across  the  fields,  and 
your  eye  will  invariably  be  drawn  by  whatever  it  lights  upon 
that  is  moving.  It  is  impossible  to  pay  attention  for  long  to 
anything  which  does  not  change.  This  change  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  speaker's  action,  as  he  moves  about  on  the  plat- 
form, or  as  he  uses  gestures  to  help  picture  his  ideas.  It  may 
be  provided  by  changes  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  speech, 
and  in  the  type  of  materials  used.  It  may  consist  of  changes 
in  the  mood  of  the  speech,  from  serious  to  humorous,  from 
conciliation  to  denunciation,  from  calm  and  judicial  exposi- 
tion to  stirring  emotional  appeal.  Whatever  method  you  may 
use,  it  is  necessary  that  somehow  the  element  of  variety  be 
present  if  you  wish  to  hold  interest  in  your  speech. 

The  novel  and  the  familiar.  William  James  expressed  a 
valuable  truth  when  he  said,  "It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that 
neither  the  old  nor  the  new,  by  itself,  is  interesting:  the 
absolutely  old  is  insipid;  the  absolutely  new  makes  no  appeal 
at  all.  The  old  in  the  new  is  what  claims  attention— the  old 
with  a  slightly  new  turn."  There  is  little  interest  in  what  is 
already  well  known.  It  is  boring,  and  is  condemned  as  "old 
stuff,"  "trite,"  and  "platitudinous."  When  a  speaker  has 
nothing  new  to  say,  his  audience  is  soon  shifting  about  rest- 
lessly and  hoping  that  he  will  stop.  But  attention  is  held  no 
better  by  what  is  absolutely  novel.  If  a  speaker  talks  to  an 
ordinary  audience  on  bio-chemistry,  or  the  phonetic  structure 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  language,  the  audience  may  for  a  time 
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struggle  to  attend,  but  it  will  soon  be  hopelessly  lost.  In 
order  to  popularize  his  subject,  the  speaker  must  interpret 
what  is  new  to  his  audience  in  terms  of  what  is  already 
known. 

The  use  of  the  novel  and  the  familiar  in  speaking  may  be 
illustrated  diagramatically.  The  large  circle  represents  what 
is  familiar  to  the  audience.  If  the  speech  is  composed  entirely 
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within  that  circle,  as  is  represented  by  the  small  circle  A,  the 
audience  will  be  merely  bored.  If  it  is  entirely  outside  of  the 
large  circle,  as  is  B,  the  audience  will  feel  wholly  unrelated  to 
the  subject,  and  will  therefore  have  no  interest  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  C  and  D  represent  combinations  of  the 
novel  and  the  familiar  which  result  in  speech  material  that 
is  interesting.  In  C  the  subject  is  one  which  incorporates  and 
extends  the  audience's  interests.  Such  a  subject,  for  a  typical 
college  audience,  would  be  an  explanation  of  a  new  football 
rule,  or  a  new  dance  step.  The  other  subject,  D,  is  remote 
from  the  old,  familiar  interests  of  the  audience,  but  the 
speaker  has  taken  care  to  create  a  connection.  Thus,  if  he 
were  speaking  to  a  college  audience  on  thermodynamics,  he 
would  illustrate  his  explanations  with  illustrations  from  the 
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heat-creating  and  energy-dissipating  activities  of  the  students' 
studies,  work,  and  games. 

To  be  interesting,  a  speech  must  represent  the  novel-famil- 
iar combination,  as  illustrated  by  C  or  D,  not  be  wholly  one 
or  the  other,  as  is  A  or  B. 

The  Vital.  Ideas  are  vital  when  they  appeal  to  the  primary 
interests  of  the  audience,  or  to  the  impelling  motives,  which 
were  described  in  Chapter  12.  A  speech  might  be  interest- 
ing without  being  vital,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  vital  without 
being  interesting.  That  is  to  say,  an  audience  may  pay  close 
attention  to  trivial  and  unimportant  ideas,  such  as  may  be 
presented  in  a  speech  intended  solely  to  entertain,  provided 
the  other  elements  of  interest  are  used.  Hence  the  vital  is 
not  essential  in  all  speaking.  But  it  has  so  much  value  as  an 
attention-winner  that  all  speakers  will  want  to  use  it  fre- 
quently. An  audience  invariably  pays  attention  to  any  speech 
which  successfully  tells  it  how  to  make  a  better  living,  or  live 
happier  lives.  Whenever  a  speaker  can  legitimately  make  use 
of  the  vital,  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 

Conflict  and  suspense.  "Continued  in  our  next"  says  the 
by-line  at  the  end  of  the  magazine  serial  installment,  and 
thousands  of  people  buy  the  next  issue  to  see  how  the  story  is 
going  to  come  out.  A  million  dollars  in  admission  fees  is 
paid  by  spectators  of  a  heavyweight  championship  boxing 
match.  One  hundred  thousand  football  fans  gather  to  watch 
the  Rose  Bowl  game.  Whenever  conflict  arises,  whether  it  is 
international  warfare  or  a  dog  fight  on  the  street  corner,  peo- 
ple make  it  the  center  of  their  attention.  "How  is  it  going  to 
come  out?"  is  a  universal  question,  applied  to  a  thousand 
different  concerns  of  life. 

The  speaker  can  utilize  this  source  of  interest  by  picturing 
for  his  audience  the  conflict  of  interests  which  centers  about 
his  speech  subject.  In  "the  problem  technique,"  which  was 
described  in  Chapter  8,  suspense  is  utilized  to  the  full. 
Until  the  last  the  audience  is  kept  wondering  how  the  prob- 
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lem  can  be  solved.  Curiosity  is  always  a  powerful  motive,  and 
if  it  is  joined  to  the  vital,  and  supported  by  the  other  ele- 
ments of  interest,  it  becomes  a  positive  insurance  of  an  at- 
tentive audience  for  the  speech. 

Humor.  Humor  is  another  element  of  interest  which  is 
very  effective  in  catching  and  holding  attention.  To  the  dis- 
cussion of  humor  which  is  found  in  Chapter  12,  little  need 
be  added  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  introduction,  as 
a  means  of  securing  the  audience's  attention,  and  of  creating 
a  bond  of  good-will  between  speaker  and  hearers;  in  the  body 
of  the  speech,  where  it  may  serve  to  point  the  interest  of 
the  audience,  in  turn,  to  each  of  the  main  ideas;  and  in  the 
conclusion,  where  it  may  be  used  to  focus  the  audience's  at- 
tention squarely  upon  the  speaker's  specific  purpose,  humor 
is  for  the  speaker  an  invaluable  aid. 

In  using  it,  the  following  cautions  should  be  observed: 
(1)  be  sure  your  humor  is  appropriate  to  the  mood  of  the 
audience  and  to  the  occasion;  (2)  be  sure  it  is  pertinent  to 
your  subject  and  to  your  purpose,  so  that  it  attracts  interest 
toward,  rather  than  away  from,  your  aim  in  speaking;  (3)  in- 
troduce the  humor  naturally  and  easily,  but  do  not  obviously 
drag  it  in;  (4)  select  jokes  that  are  brief  and  pointed;  and 
(5)  have  them  so  well  prepared  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
fumbling  for  the  point,  or  missing  it,  when  you  use  them. 
Nothing  is  less  funny  than  a  joke  that  falls  flat.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  easier  and  surer  way  of  winning  a 
favorable  response  from  an  audience  than  with  good  jokes 
or  good  spontaneous  humor. 

CONCLUSION 

A  speech,  to  achieve  its  purpose,  must  succeed  in  winning 
and  holding  the  interest  of  the  audience.  The  interests  to  be 
appealed  to  may  be  primary,  secondary,  or  momentary,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  speech  may  be  either  direct  or  de- 
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rived.  In  creating  interest  in  his  subject,  the  speaker  should 
use  the  elements  of  interest:  the  concrete  and  specific,  the 
varied,  the  novel-familiar  combination,  the  vital,  conflict 
and  suspense,  and  humor. 


EXERCISES 

i.  Choose  a  subject  for  a  speech  in  which  you  are  interested,  and 
which  you  feel  ought  to  be  interesting  to  your  classroom  audi- 
ence. Connect  your  subject,  either  directly  or  by  derivation,  with 
one  primary,  one  secondary,  and  one  momentary  interest  which 
you  are  confident  that  your  audience  will  have  in  common.  Out- 
line the  speech,  employing  at  least  three  of  the  elements  of  inter- 
est in  your  development  of  the  main  ideas.  One  of  the  elements 
of  interest  should  be  used  in  the  introduction,  and  one  in  the 
conclusion. 

2.  As  you  listen  to  this  round  of  speeches,  select  one  which  is 
the  least  interesting  to  you,  and  analyze  the  reasons  for  its  failure 
to  catch  your  interest.  Taking  the  same  subject  used  by  the 
speaker,  develop  it,  in  outline  form,  in  a  manner  which  you 
would  consider  more  interesting.  Write  out  briefly  your  reasons 
for  favoring  your  preparation  of  the  subject,  over  that  of  your 
classmate.  Hand  one  copy  of  your  report,  including  the  speech 
outline,  to  your  instructor,  and  one  copy  to  the  student  whose 
speech  you  have  revised. 

3.  Select  the  speech  in  this  round  which  seems  the  most  inter- 
esting to  you.  Analyze  the  reasons  for  its  success  in  holding  your 
attention.  To  what  extent  was  that  success  due  to  the  contents  of 
the  speech?  To  its  delivery?  To  the  personality  of  the  speaker? 
Was  its  success  due  in  part  to  the  mood  of  the  audience,  and  the 
nature  of  the  occasion?  Write  a  brief  report  listing  specific  things 
you  have  learned  from  listening  to  and  analyzing  this  speech, 
which  you  plan  to  incorporate  in  your  own  future  speeches. 

4.  The  following  supplementary  readings  are  recommended: 
a.  William  Norwood  Brigance,  Chapter  V,  "The  Psychology 

of  Gaining  Acceptance,"  in  Speech  Composition  (Crofts,  1937). 
Relating  interest  to  audience  analysis,  Brigance  shows  how  dif- 
ferent interest  appeals  are  used  with  different  kinds  of  audiences. 
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b.  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  Chapters  V,  "Securing  an  Audience," 
and  VI,  "Holding  the  Audience,"  in  The  Psychology  of  the  Audi- 
ence (American  Book  Company,  1935).  Hollingworth  presents 
and  interprets  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments,  which  indi- 
cate the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  means  of  securing  and 
holding  audience  interest. 

c.  H.  A.  Overstreet,  Influencing  Human  Behavior  (People's 
Institute  Publishing  Co.,  1925).  A  vivid  and  stimulating  series  of 
lectures,  with  much  valuable  advice  entertainingly  presented. 

d.  James  A.  Winans,  Speech-Making  (Appleton-Century, 
1938).  Ever  since  the  appearance  of  his  Public  Speaking,  in  1915, 
Professor  Winans  has  justly  been  considered  the  authority  in  ap- 
plying the  psychology  of  interest  to  the  problem  of  public  speak- 
ing. In  his  new  book,  Chapters  VII-X  are  particularly  valuable 
on  this  subject. 

5.  Read  through  "Values  in  a  Crazy  World"  rapidly,  to  enjoy 
it,  and  to  get  its  general  tone.  Then  go  through  it  again,  noting 
as  many  as  you  can  find  of  the  various  types  of  interest  discussed 
in  this  chapter:  primary,  secondary,  and  momentary;  direct  and 
derived;  and  the  elements  of  interest.  Note  particularly  how  care- 
ful the  author  was  to  point  the  interest  of  his  audience  directly 
toward  his  goal.  Note  the  growing  intensity  of  the  speech,  as  it 
marches  toward  a  conclusion. 


VALUES  IN  A  CRAZY  WORLD 

John  Ise 

Delivered  before  the  Mid-West  Economic  Associa- 
tion and  the  Mid-West  Sociological  Society  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  16,  1937. 
Dr.  Ise  is  a  noted  author  and  editor,  and  is  Professor 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

When  I  was  asked  to  make  a  talk  at  this  dinner,  it  was  with 
specific  instructions  that  I  should  try  to  say  something  that  would 
not  be  too  difficult  for  the  sociologists  to  understand.  Thus  my 
field  was  rather  severely  limited;  but  it  was  further  restricted  by 
the  obvious  desirability  of  confining  myself  to  something  that  / 
could  understand— not  an  easy  task  in  the  present  state  of  the 
great  science  of  economics.  After  much  ardous  labor,  I  found  the 
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limitations  quite  too  much  for  me,  and  decided  that  intelligi- 
bility was  not  essential;  that  if  my  paper  was  unintelligible,  the 
sociologists  would  easily  recognize  it  was  a  contribution  in  socio- 
logical theory;  the  economists  would  assume  that  it  was  either 
sociology  or  something  new  in  economic  theory,  and  I  would 
thus  establish  my  standing  as  one  of  the  new  school  of  economic 
theorists— perhaps  an  institutionalist,  or  a  reconstructed  and 
stream-lined  Veblen  or  Marx  or  Pareto;  and  I  might  some  day 
serve  as  the  subject  of  books  and  essays  explaining  what  I  really 
meant. 

Something  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  very  strange  people 
lived  in  southeastern  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Poverty-stricken,  these  people  lived  in  houses  without  drains 
and  without  stoves,  slept  in  beds  without  sheets  or  springs,  fas- 
tened their  clothes  without  buttons,  wore  no  underclothes  and 
no  socks,  warmed  themselves  over  a  pot  of  ashes,  "studied  poetry 
without  books,  geography  without  maps,  and  politics  without 
newspapers";  and  they  had  no  gadgets.  Yet,  in  their  rags  and 
hovels,  they  produced  some  of  the  greatest  literature,  philosophy, 
painting  and  sculpture  of  all  ages.  Never  knowing  comfort,  the 
Greeks  built  what  was  in  some  respects  the  highest  civilization 
ever  known. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  later  another  race  of  barbarians, 
also  without  furnaces  or  automobiles  or  gadgets,  began  to  write 
music.  The  great  German  musicians,  Mozart,  Bach,  Schubert, 
and  Beethoven,  never  housed  comfortably,  never  able  to  travel 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  rapid 
transit,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Liberty  Leagues,  Daughters  of 
the  First  American  Revolution,  Red  Networks,  moving  pictures, 
daily  tabloids  of  funnies  or  football  carnivals,  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  writing  of  immortal  music. 

A  century  or  two  later,  a  great  and  highly  civilized  people, 
mostly  descendants  of  the  fifty  thousand  heroes  who  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  briny  deep  in  the  good  ship  Mayflower,  in  order 
to  give  the  pagan  Indians  the  blessings  of  rum  and  Christian 
civilization,  found  a  new  way  of  life,  which  was  to  be  the  efflores- 
cence of  many  centuries  of  developing  culture.  They  invented 
engines   and   thermostats,   statistics   and   scientific   management, 
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advertising  and  salesmanship,  B.  O.  and  Halitosis,  dental  crip- 
ples and  dishpan  hands,  cathedral  bath  rooms,  calories  and  vita- 
mines,  cigar  lighters  and  near  beer,  crooning,  kidnapping  and 
community  singing,  plastic  surgery  and  school  girl  complexions; 
but,  alas,  they  knew  not  Plato,  and  they  knew  not  Beethoven. 
Their  unquenchable  energies  they  devoted  to  the  perfection  of 
new  engines  with  which  to  transport  themselves  quickly  from 
places  where  they  were  bored  to  tears  to  other  places  where  they 
were  bored  to  death.  Knowing  the  substantial  joy  of  being  com- 
fortable, they  worked  themselves  into  hardened  arteries  and  high 
blood  pressure  and  Bright's  Disease  devising  new  ways  of  being 
still  more  comfortable,  until  they  attained  a  level  of  bodily  com- 
fort quite  as  high  as  that  of  hogs  in  the  shade  of  the  old  apple 
tree.  Indifferent  to  the  pain  and  tedium  that  they  suffered  in 
leisure  time,  they  invented  numberless  gadgets  to  provide  still 
more  leisure  time,  which  they  devoted  to  such  cultured  activities 
as  bridge,  fan  dancing,  brotherly  lodges  and  ballyhoo,  flagpole 
sitting,  stamp  collecting,  walkathons,  endurance  flying,  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  uplift  of  the  underprivileged  classes  that  have 
no  leisure  time  in  which  to  be  bored;  to  the  invention  of  new 
gew-gaws  with  which  to  protect  themselves  from  the  boredom 
of  their  own  intellectual  and  cultural  aridity;  to  the  task  of  learn- 
ing to  use  the  gadgets  that  they  had  in  their  cars  and  kitchens 
and  bath  rooms;  and  to  the  protection  of  American  gadget  civili- 
zation from  insidious  communists.  They  were  so  busy  with  all 
these  manifold  activities  that  they  had  little  time  for  the  study  of 
any  form  of  art,  which  was  thought  unmanly  anyhow,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation  of  rugged  individualists.  The  study  of 
the  arts  was  left  to  the  women,  who  had  been  released  from  do- 
mestic duties  by  the  gadgets  in  the  homes. 

Only  mechanical  gadgets  were  welcomed  by  these  great  and 
highly  cultured  people.  Political  gadgets  and  inventions  were 
thought  highly  dangerous,  and  those  who  suggested  new  ideas  in 
politics  and  economics  were  listed  in  an  ignoble  register  known 
as  the  Red  Network.  All  policemen  kept  copies  of  the  Red  Net- 
work. The  people  welcomed  new  models  of  cars  with  great  joy, 
but  those  who  wanted  new  models  of  the  Constitution  were  called 
damn  communists  and  put  in  jail. 
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Perhaps  all  this  will  seem  like  a  criticism  of  what  is  often  called 
American  civilization;  but  before  we  can  offer  a  criticism  of  that 
hypothetical  abstraction  we  must  analyze  it  in  the  light  of  cold 
and  scientific  logic.  Can  we  say  that  devotion  to  gadgets  is  in- 
ferior to  the  study  of  Plato  or  Beethoven?  Can  we  say,  categori- 
cally, that  the  pleasure  of  riding  from  nowhere  to  nowhere  at 
eighty  miles  an  hour  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  the  Eroica  Symphony  or  the  Gotterdammerung?  As 
economists  we  have  always  evaded  such  questions.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  whatever  the  people  want  has  economic  utility, 
whether  bootleg  gin  or  Beethoven;  and  from  the  predominance 
of  demand  for  the  former  have  assumed  that  American  happi- 
ness was  increasing  day  by  day  in  every  way.  Economists  have 
refused  to  make  distinctions  among  different  satisfactions,  not 
because  of  laziness,  but  because  they  thought  themselves  unfitted 
to  the  task  and  unable  to  make  any  worth-while  contribution. 
I  share  the  modesty  of  all  economists  in  this  matter,  in  fact,  I 
approach  the  problem  of  appraising  consumers'  choices  with 
strong  misgivings  mitigated  only  by  a  comforting  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  if  I  bring  no  heavy  cargo  of  truth  into  port  I  am  not 
the  only  economist  who  has  ever  wasted  precious  ink.  The  im- 
portance of  the  problem  will  perhaps  justify  even  a  feeble  effort 
at  its  elucidation. 

Perhaps  much  of  our  traditional  economics  is  pointless  and  of 
little  avail,  a  foundation  with  no  super-structure,  a  prologue  with- 
out the  opera.  The  production  of  goods,  more  goods,  more  things, 
mountains  of  things— to  what  purpose?  The  assumption  is  that 
more  goods  mean  more  satisfaction,  more  utility— more  comfort 
and  happiness.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  man  has  an  in- 
finite capacity  for  pleasurable  titillations,  and  that  titillations  of 
all  kinds  are  equally  good  for  him.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
men  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  only  a  limited  number 
of  titillations;  that,  above  a  pain  economy,  the  goods  to  which 
men  are  accustomed  fade  into  the  background  and  cease  to  have 
psychological  importance.  Only  the  new,  unusual  or  unaccus- 
tomed goods  stir  any  conscious  response:  and  the  bicycle  of  a 
generation  ago  brought  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  automobile  of 
today.  Perhaps  the  increased  health  and  cleanliness  of  our  age  of 
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wealth  represent  objective  gains;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  our  mountains  of  goods  have  made  us  any  happier  than 
the  poverty-stricken  pioneers  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Increase 
in  human  happiness,  and  much  more  certainly  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  life  must  be  found  in  something  else. 

Consumers'  goods  may  be  classified  in  a  great  many  ways,  but, 
following  Professor  Hawtrey,  I  shall  begin  by  dividing  them  into 
defensive  goods— those  which  serve  merely  to  prevent  pain  or  dis- 
tress, and  creative  goods— those  which  supply  some  positive,  crea- 
tive satisfaction.  Food  enables  us  to  avoid  hunger;  clothing,  with 
our  furnaces  and  thermostats,  enables  us  to  avoid  cold;  knee 
action  cars  enable  us  to  avoid  being  jolted,  although  we  may 
sometimes  pay  five  dollars  a  day  for  a  riding  horse  to  give  us  the 
jolts  we  miss  in  the  car;  by  riding  to  the  golf  club  in  a  car  we  may 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  walking,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  fatigue  of 
playing  golf;  the  electric  eye  shifts  our  gears  and  opens  the  door, 
and  turns  the  water  fountain  on  for  us,  relieving  us  of  exhausting 
and  fatiguing  labor,  so  that  we  may  take  our  morning  setting  up 
exercises  with  more  zest.  Jazz,  most  novels,  most  movies,  cards 
and  puzzles  and  ice  enable  us  to  avoid  boredom— which  we  may 
define  as  "an  uncomfortable  consciousness  of  cerebral  innocuous 
desuetude."  All  the  goods  and  products  I  have  mentioned  are 
merely  defensive,  as  are  most  of  the  goods  that  litter  the  rooms 
of  our  homes,  and  the  shelves  of  our  stores.  They  enable  us  to 
avoid  hunger,  cold,  discomfort,  fatigue,  pain  or  boredom.  They 
are  merely  negative.  Perhaps  we  should  ask  how  far  is  distress 
bad?  And  we  are  in  distress  immediately.  We  are  safe  in  saying 
that  unallayed  hunger,  cold  and  fatigue,  characteristic  of  a  pain 
economy,  are  bad,  because  they  are  destructive  of  health,  or  even 
of  life— which  for  the  present  I  shall  assume  to  be  good.  Yet  with- 
out hunger  there  could  be  no  joy  of  eating;  without  cold,  warmth 
could  scarcely  be  felt  as  a  good;  without  fatigue  there  could  be  no 
sweet  rest.  It  is  good  to  be  hungry  if  we  presently  may  eat,  to  be 
cold  if  we  may  warm  ourselves,  to  be  tired  if  we  soon  may  rest. 
The  want  is  inseparable  from  the  satisfaction  of  it;  and  one  of 
the  faults  of  our  age  of  plenty  is  that  we  seldom  feel  keen  hunger, 
physical  fatigue,  or  cold,  and  therefore  miss  in  part  the  substan- 
tial satisfactions  of  a  simpler  and  more  meager  economy.  Pain  is 
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bad,  however,  because  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  danger  to  health  or 
life;  boredom  is  similarly  bad,  indicating  a  lack  of  vigorous  intel- 
lectual health.  The  distress  that  arises  from  dirt  is  bad  because  of 
its  obvious  relation  to  health,  although  cleanliness  is  sometimes 
carried  beyond  the  needs  of  health,  to  proclaim  a  pecuniary  ca- 
pacity for  conspicuous  consumption,  particularly  when  we  may 
bathe  in  the  cathedral  bath  rooms  of  the  modern  home.  At  any 
rate  we  look  forward  to  Saturday  night  with  far  more  joy  than 
our  pioneer  ancestors  did. 

Many  defensive  products,  such  as  thermostats  and  gadgets, 
serve  merely  to  protect  the  individual  from  physical  discomfort; 
but,  as  Professor  Hawtrey  says:  "The  whole  yields  no  positive 
good;  it  merely  brings  him  to  the  zero  point,  at  which  he  is  suf- 
fering from  no  avoidable  harm"— the  point  that  the  aforesaid 
hogs  reached  with  almost  no  trouble  at  all.  "The  man  has  weeded 
his  garden,  and  still  has  to  choose  what  he  will  plant  in  it,  before 
he  can  be  said  to  have  made  anything  of  his  life."  Other  defen- 
sive products— machines  and  gadgets— increase  the  amount  of 
leisure;  but  often  to  no  worth-while  end.  The  oyster  and  the  crab 
likewise  have  leisure,  the  heiress  and  the  playboy  at  Miami;  but 
they  build  no  noble  lives.  What  does  the  typical  man  do  with  his 
leisure?  "To  create  leisure,"  as  Hawtrey  says,  "and  then  to  occupy 
it  by  killing  time  is  a  contemptible  confession  of  failure";  yet  that 
is  precisely  what  this  man  does.  The  most  effective  and  conclusive 
way  to  kill  time  is  of  course  to  commit  suicide.  That  disposes  of 
a  great  amount  of  leisure  time  and  eliminates  all  boredom  at  once; 
but  few  have  the  courage  to  follow  this  logical  course.  Temporary 
suicide  and  release  from  boredom  may  be  achieved  by  getting 
drunk.  A  considerable  number  avail  themselves  of  this  escape. 
Analogous  to  this  is  the  playing  of  certain  games— bridge  and 
poker— which  enable  men  and  women  to  tide  over  tedious  after- 
noons or  nights  without  undue  mental  strain.  Many  men  and  all 
women  resort  to  cards.  Automobile  riding  is  for  many  a  defense 
against  boredom,  which  accounts  for  the  great  popularity  of  the 
automobile.  To  sit  and  think  involves  mental  strain,  to  merely 
sit  is  tedious,  but  to  sit  and  drive  is  neither  straining  nor  tedious; 
and  the  car  radio,  turned  to  Happy  Hooligan's  horrible  jazz,  adds 
nothing  to  the  demands  on  the  mind.  Most  movies,  newspapers- 
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particularly  the  funny  sections— most  popular  magazines,  such  as 
the  Cosmopolitan ,  the  American  and  True  Confessions,  most  of 
the  music  heard  over  the  radio,  serve  merely  to  protect  people 
from  being  bored. 

Here  we  can  make  out  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  multi- 
plicity of  organizations,  societies  and  clubs  in  America,  and  for 
the  overpowering  anxiety  of  most  people  to  join  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. I  know  of  a  town  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants, 
which  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  organizations  of  various 
kinds.  It  may  be  true,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  that  it  is  better  to 
be  alone  than  with  a  hundred  fools,  but  it  is  probably  better  for 
any  one  of  the  fools  to  be  with  the  other  ninety-nine.  It  is  so 
much  more  sociable,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  being  bored. 

Creative  goods  are  goods  which  serve  in  building  a  richer  and 
finer  life— a  life  definitely  above  that  of  the  hogs  in  the  shade  of 
the  old  apple  tree.  The  hogs  are  not  hungry,  they  do  not  suffer 
from  cold  or  heat,  they  are  comfortable,  unfatigued  and  con- 
tented. The  creative  life  must  be  something  above  this;  and  good 
music,  good  literature,  artistic  creations  of  all  kinds,  are  compe- 
tent to  raise  life  above  this  physical  and  biological  level. 

A  second  distinction  among  different  kinds  of  goods  and  activ- 
ities we  need  not  discuss  here— the  distinction  based  on  social 
consequences.  America  stands  today  in  very  great  danger  of  laps- 
ing back  to  some  form  of  barbarism,  because  too  many  people  are 
playing  bridge  and  studying  gadgets  who  should  be  reading  and 
discussing  economics,  sociology,  and  political  science.  Perhaps  the 
development  of  a  taste  for  good  music  and  the  fine  arts  would  not 
help  much  here;  but  good  literature  broadens  the  social  outlook, 
perhaps  quite  as  much  as  technical  economics,  and  so  is  real 
training  in  intelligent  citizenship. 

A  very  important  distinction,  and  one  which  the  economist  can 
use  safely,  is  that  based  on  the  question  of  durability.  A  good  sort 
of  satisfaction,  like  a  good  coat,  is  one  which  lasts  well;  while  a 
poor  one,  like  a  shoddy  garment,  soon  wears  thin.  Here  is  a  clear 
and  objective  distinction,  one  that  does  not  lead  us  into  the  bram- 
bles of  aesthetics. 

By  adopting  this  distinction,  we  avoid  the  pitfalls  always  in- 
volved in  contrasting  high  and  low  wants.  Many  people  speak  of 
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certain  satisfactions  as  low— eating,  and  drinking,  for  instance; 
and  of  others  as  high— the  enjoyment  of  literature,  music  and  the 
other  finer  arts.  The  distinction  is  not  clear  and  exact,  however, 
for  any  of  the  satisfactions  mentioned  may  be  either  high  or  low, 
and  it  may  take  generations  to  find  out  which.  The  real  question 
is,  does  it  wear  well?  If  the  dedication  of  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  niceties  of  eating  brings  lasting  happiness,  it  is  good; 
if  it  finally  palls,  or  if  it  brings  gout  or  over-weight  or  indiges- 
tion, it  is  bad.  If  indulgence  in  Bach  or  Beethoven  proves  to  be 
a  lasting  and  growing  source  of  happiness,  we  must  call  it  good; 
if  it  brings  us  to  satiety  and  boredom,  we  must  call  it  bad. 

This  distinction  will  serve,  not  only  as  between  different  kinds 
of  satisfaction.  Good  furniture  is  furniture  that  wears  well,  not 
physically  but  aesthetically;  bad  furniture  seems  uglier  every  time 
we  look  at  it.  We  know  that  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  models 
are  good,  because  they  have  stood  the  test  of  many  generations. 
Good  literature  is  literature  that  wears  well,  poor  literature  is 
that  which  we  tire  of  quickly,  that  which  is  soon  forgotten.  Let 
anyone  read  Artemus  Ward  or  Bill  Nye  a  few  times,  and  note  the 
rate  at  which  the  utility  declines;  then  let  him  read  Mark  Twain 
a  few  times.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  great  literature.  Mark 
Twain,  like  Walt  Whitman,  once  regarded  as  vulgar,  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  all  time.  Like  a  garment  of 
fine  cloth,  a  service  of  sterling  silver,  a  statue  hewn  by  Praxiteles, 
he  wears  well.  The  English  department  should  have  a  statistician 
to  draw  reputation  curves  for  well-known  writers— for  Mark 
Twain,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Thomas  Hardy,  slanting  up;  for 
Kipling,  Longfellow,  and  Conrad,  doubtless  slanting  downward, 
as  we  gain  a  perspective  on  them. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  music,  and  painting  and  all  the 
fine  arts.  I  recall  a  time  when  I  could  read  a  world  of  symphonic 
drama  into  the  Spanish  Fandango,  when  a  Dudley  Buck  love 
song  made  me  want  to  marry  all  the  girls  in  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalogue.  Most  of  us  go  through  such  a  period  of  immaturity. 
Most  of  us  test  out  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of  music,  and 
if  we  have  any  capacity  of  growth,  wind  up  with  a  solid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  masters.  Good  music  wears  well.  I  confess  that  I 
have  some  difficulty  with  Bach— perhaps  because  I  still  enjoy  ro- 
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mance  in  music  and  because,  when  I  hear  his  fugues,  I  can  just 
see  those  twenty  children  chasing  each  other  around  the  table. 

To  make  a  further  confession,  I  do  not  enjoy  most  modern 
music,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  apply  my  criterion  of  durability. 
To  be  severely  frank,  I  never  did  like  the  stuff,  so  it  sounds  no 
worse  the  second  time  than  the  first— and  usually  no  better.  Since 
I  cannot  test  it  myself,  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  test  of  its  ap- 
praisal to  my  grandchildren.  I  must  say  that  much  of  it  sounds 
the  way  Mid-Victorian  furniture  looks,  and  I  doubt  if  most  of  it 
will  stand  the  test  of  time;  but  another  generation  will  be  able  to 
speak  authoritatively. 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  criterion  for  judging  human  recrea- 
tional activities  and  satisfactions.  What  do  they  do  to  us?  Do  they 
cause  us  to  shrink  and  shrivel  and  harden,  like  the  meat  of  a  stale 
walnut;  or  do  they  help  us  to  grow  into  a  broader,  deeper  and 
richer  appreciation  of  the  fine  things  in  life?  Alfred  Marshall  says 
that  the  fullness  of  life  is  found  in  the  development  of  as  many 
and  as  high  faculties  as  possible.  Mind,  I  do  not  speak  of  happi- 
ness. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  what  happiness  is.  Some 
philosophers  say  there  is  no  such  thing;  others  say  that  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  systematized  delusions;  all  would  have  to  admit  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  I  find  it  is  not  a  by-product  of 
education;  and  I  think  education  should  not  have  the  purpose  of 
making  people  happy.  "Its  aim,"  as  Frank  Knight  says,  "is  rather 
to  raise  problems  than  to  solve  them;  the  association  of  sadness 
and  wisdom  is  proverbial,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
creaseth  sorrow."  Most  of  my  idiot  friends,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  contented  with  the  world  as  it  is— with  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
and  Franco  and  American  jazz  and  tuberculosis  and  hydrophobia 
and  the  Devil  and  all  his  works— happy  in  spite  of  all  the  world- 
wide grief  and  distress  that  make  philosophers  sad.  Pictures  of 
complete  happiness:  a  million  Germans  with  their  brains  turned 
off  yelling  "Heil,  Hitler";  twenty-five  thousand  students  throwing 
their  hats  in  the  air  when  the  home  team  makes  a  touchdown;  a 
hundred  thousand  patriotic  Americans  at  a  political  convention 
or  rally,  with  bands  and  ballyhoo,  saving  America  from  God 
knows  what!  No,  education  does  not  aim  to  make  people  happy, 
nor  does  culture,  nor  civilization  itself. 
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If  we  define  happiness  as  comfort  and  satiety  and  contentment 
we  may  even  go  further  and  say  that  happiness  is  not  always 
what  men  seek.  As  Frank  Knight  suggests,  run  through  a  list  of 
economic  wants,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  amusement,  etc.,  and  ask 
the  candid  question  as  to  what  fraction  of  the  ordinary  man's  ex- 
penditure for  any  of  them  makes  him  "feel  better,"  or  is  expected 
to  do  so.  "It  is  a  stock  and  conclusive  objection  to  Utopias,"  to 
quote  Knight  again,  "that  men  simply  will  not  live  in  a  world 
where  everything  runs  smoothly  and  life  is  free  from  care.  A  man 
who  has  nothing  to  worry  about  immediately  busies  himself  in 
creating  something,  gets  into  some  absorbing  game,  falls  in  love, 
prepares  to  conquer  some  enemy,  or  hunt  lions  or  the  North  Pole, 
or  what  not.  We  recall  also  the  case  of  Faust,  that  the  Devil  him- 
self could  not  invent  escapades  and  adventures  fast  enough  to 
give  his  soul  one  moment's  peace.  So  he  died,  seeking  and  striv- 
ing, and  the  Angel  pronounced  him  thereby  "saved."  "Wer  im- 
mer  strebend  sich  bemuht,  den  konnen  wir  erlosen."  The  pleas- 
ure philosophy  is  a  false  theory  of  life.  The  Hindus  thought  the 
question  of  happiness  through  to  the  end  long  ago  and  reached 
the  inevitable  conclusion— Nirvana— "just  life  enough  to  enjoy 
being  dead." 

Here  we  part  with  those  whom  Carlyle  calls  the  "pig  trough 
philosophers."  The  fullness  of  life  is  not  found  in  the  consump- 
tion of  the  most  possible  goods,  the  eating  of  the  most  delicately- 
flavored  food,  the  wearing  of  the  richest  garments,  the  living  in 
many-roomed  houses.  In  that  direction  lies  not  life,  but  satiety 
and  envy  and  boredom. 

No,  I  am  not  talking  about  happiness,  which  I  can't  define, 
and  if  I  could  define  wouldn't  want  badly  enough  to  dispense 
with  what  brains  I  have  in  order  to  get  it.  I  am  talking  about 
life,  the  fullness  of  life— the  exercise  of  as  many  and  high  faculties 
as  possible.  I  do  not  know  whether  life  is  good  or  not,  but  if  it 
isn't  good,  we  can  help  ourselves  liberally,  anyhow,  while  we  are 
here,  and  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  can  be  dead 
a  long  while.  Since  I  must  have  such  a  large  helping  of  being 
dead,  I  would  like  to  be  as  much  alive  as  possible  while  I  am 
here.  I  would  like  to  exercise  as  many  and  as  high  faculties  as 
possible.  I  want  to  live  with  my  family,  I  want  to  read  much, 
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listen  to  the  riches  of  music,  travel,  see  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
of  great  works  of  art,  see  a  good  show  occasionally,  fish  a  little 
when  I  have  the  patience,  perhaps  play  golf,  hunt  antiques,  dig 
in  the  ground  in  the  spring  time— I  believe  it  was  Abel  who 
started  that  business,  and  man  will  never  get  away  from  it— walk 
through  dead  leaves  in  November,  and  through  snow  in  the  win- 
ter. As  a  good  Kansas  man,  reared  in  the  rarefied  moral  atmos- 
phere of  Kansas,  I  cannot  of  course  indulge  in  strong  drink  even 
for  the  stomach's  sake,  but  I  can  enjoy  3.2  beer  on  hot  summer 
days,  and  a  cigar  when  I  have  a  nickel.  We  need  not  get  full  to 
have  a  full  life,  but  I  suppose  a  full  life  would  have  to  include 
a  moderate  amount  of  wickedness. 

The  exercise  of  as  many  and  as  high  faculties  as  possible,  that 
is  the  good  life,  because  it  is  much  life.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
man,  or  at  any  rate  some  men,  may  be  said  to  be  higher  than  the 
oyster.  Having  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  deeply  convoluted 
brain,  a  man  may  indeed  be  wiser  than  an  oyster;  but  he  may  also 
be  crazier  than  an  oyster.  Having  greater  resources,  he  can  be  a 
bigger  fool  than  an  oyster,  because  he  can  know  so  much  more 
that  isn't  so.  An  investigation  of  political  intelligence  by  Profes- 
sor Eldridge  of  the  University  of  Kansas  revealed  the  fact  that  on 
some  economic  questions,  men  knew  much  less  than  nothing— 
that  on  some  true  and  false  questions  they  batted  only  25  per 
cent.  Any  colony  of  oysters  could  bat  50  per  cent,  as  could  tin 
men  or  weather  vanes— on  the  mathematical  principle  of  proba- 
bility. Man  is  not  necessarily  wiser  than  an  oyster;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Marshall,  he  lives  a  fuller  life,  because  he  exercises  more 
faculties.  Some  philosophers  express  somewhat  the  same  ideal  in 
what  they  call  the  "development  of  personality." 

Using  this  criterion,  how  shall  we  appraise  some  of  the  current 
recreational  activities?  Is  the  professional  society  woman  a  wiser, 
finer,  nobler  character  because  of  her  expensive  parties?  Is  she 
learning  to  live  more  fully— "to  exercise  more  or  higher  facul- 
ties"? Does  the  devotee  of  bridge  grow  steadily  in  high  faculties 
from  wondering  who  played  the  jack  or  who  holds  the  ace?  Man, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  cudgeling  his  brains  about  such  a 
question— it  is  blasphemy!  Surely  such  a  question  is  hardly  worthy 
even  of  a  woman— made  of  an  ancestral  rib.  Does  the  baseball  fan 
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develop  new  richness  of  personality  by  listening  to  the  radio  an- 
nouncer describe  the  game  someone  else  is  playing?  Is  the  movie 
fan  typically  a  man  of  many  faculties,  because  of  his  devotion  to 
such  noble  dramas  as  Hoopla  and  Naughty  Marietta?  No,  these 
activities  are  merely  defensive.  They  are  resorted  to  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  protect  themselves  from  boredom.  Even  in  our  col- 
leges, we  find  the  students  engaged  mainly  in  activities  of  this 
sort.  Nature,  as  the  physicists  say,  abhors  a  vacuum;  and  some  of 
our  students  would  be  almost  complete  vacuua  were  it  not  for 
social  and  athletic  activities.  Some  people  accuse  our  students  of 
being  "Reds."  Would  that  accusation  were  justified,  for  a  red  is 
at  least  full  of  color;  but  quite  a  few  of  our  students  are  only  full 
of  vacuity. 

What,  by  the  way,  do  these  activities  do  to  our  typical  student? 
They  leave  him  stranded  in  early  middle  life,  a  cultural  wreck— 
or  shall  I  say  a  "flat  tire,"  or  a  cultural  doughnut  with  the  rim 
knocked  off— with  nothing  to  carry  him  on  through  the  rest  of  his 
weary,  stale  and  unprofitable  journey.  "Fat  and  forty,"  he  can  no 
longer  dance;  his  favorite  magazines,  The  American,  and  Bally- 
hoo, no  longer  satisfy,  even  with  the  lift  afforded  by  his  Camels; 
athletics  are  hardly  safe  for  his  weak  heart,  even  when  described 
over  the  radio;  jazz  is  warmed-over  gravy.  So  he  must  protect  him- 
self from  the  growing  weight  of  tedium  by  joining  brotherly 
lodges,  dressing  himself  up  in  a  dunce  cap  and  parading  the 
streets,  making  speeches  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Consti- 
tution—which he  has  never  read— and  perhaps  indulging  in  a 
glorious  alcoholic  release  once  in  a  while,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  his  noble  Alma  Mater. 

Yet  I  would  not  like  to  seem  unappreciative  of  our  students. 
They  are  the  finest  people  in  the  world,  the  only  redemption,  if 
there  is  any  redemption,  of  our  educational  system.  Their  faults 
are  merely  the  faults  of  American  life,  and  their  virtues  rise  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  American  life.  I  am  quite  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  cynic  who  described  American  education  as  the  casting 
of  false  pearls  before  real  swine.  Some  of  our  pearls  are  seconds, 
Woolworth  pearls,  I  think;  but  our  students,  God  bless  them,  are 
as  fine  as  could  be  reared  in  a  comfort-,  gadget-  and  speed-wor- 
shipping civilization— or  shall  I  say  "barbarism"? 
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Building  for  a  full  life— that  is  what  we  need— the  development 
of  a  taste  for  the  enduring  cultural  values,  for  good  literature  and 
art  and  music,  the  sort  of  things  that  pile  up  spiritual  riches 
within  us  and  leave  us  wondering,  not  how  we  shall  pass  the 
time,  but  how  we  can  find  time  for  all  the  beauty  that  is  within 
our  reach. 

In  a  civilization  like  ours,  good  music,  literature,  and  the  arts 
are  needed  as  never  before.  Ours  is  a  technological  civilization,  a 
civilization  of  iron  and  steel,  of  wheels  and  cranes  and  levers,  of 
science  and  engineering,  of  roar  and  clatter.  It  is  a  civilization 
in  which  realism  has  displaced  romance,  in  which  the  emotions 
have  shrivelled  in  the  glare  of  harsh  reality.  The  man  without 
capacity  for  emotional  experience  may  be  very  scientific,  but  his 
life  is  on  a  dead  level  of  monotony  that  smacks  of  spiritual  death. 
We  need  emotional  experience,  which  we  can  find  better  in  mu- 
sic than  anywhere  else;  in  the  nobility  of  Beethoven's  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, the  pathos  of  Tchaikowsky's  Symphony  Pathetique,  of 
Schubert's  Tod  und  das  Madchen,  in  the  ecstatic  grief  of  the 
Liebestod.  As  a  release  from  the  hard  realities  of  a  machine  age, 
we  need  good  music  and  the  arts  to  keep  our  souls  alive. 

One  more  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you.  If  our  eco- 
nomic society  is  not  incurably  sick,  we  may  look  forward  to  much 
more  leisure  time  in  the  future— leisure  time  which  we  may  kill 
by  playing  cards,  reading  the  tabloids,  or  driving  our  cars  rap- 
idly past  our  splendid  system  of  bill  boards;  or  may  use  to  build 
up  our  own  cultural  resources.  Unfortunately  our  business  civili- 
zation provides  excellent  facilities  for  our  degradation,  but  not 
much  that  is  uplifting.  The  radio,  which  might  afford  us  riches 
undreamed  of,  is  prostituted  to  jazz  and  the  advertisement  of 
contented  cows,  Heel  Hugger  Shoes,  Listerine  and  Odorono.  Here 
is  the  greatest  failure  of  American  democracy— the  greatest  failure 
in  the  sense  that  it  falls  farther  short  of  its  possibilities  for  good 
than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  The  government  should  broad- 
cast over  the  radio,  at  all  times  during  the  day  and  evening,  on 
different  wave  lengths,  grand  operas,  symphony  orchestra  music, 
chamber  music,  with  intermissions  of  oratorio,  jazz  of  two  grades 
—plain  rotten  and  infernal— lectures  by  the  greatest  speakers  in 
the  country,  and  Amos  and  Andy  throughout  the  day.  You  will 
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see  that  I  am  no  snob.  I  want  the  cultural  proletariat  to  have 
their  ham  and  eggs.  I  would  gladly  give  them  the  largest  and 
worst  jazz  orchestra  that  money  will  buy,  and  Amos  and  Andy 
on  one  wave  length,  but  not  on  twenty. 

This  program  would  call  for  an  expenditure  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year—one  third  of  a  cent  a  day,  per 
capita,  twelve  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  army  and  navy.  It  would 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  competent  musicians;  and  it 
would  make  America  a  decent  place  to  live  in,  a  decent  place 
even  for  those  who  love  good  music. 

Something  tells  me,  however,  that  all  this  is  not  in  prospect. 
Something  tells  me  that  if,  when,  and  as  we  recover  our  wonted 
prosperity,  we  shall  have  more  and  worse  jazz,  bigger  and  better 
bridge  parties,  gadgets  piled  on  gadgets,  longer  and  faster  cars 
and  happier  fools  driving  them  faster  past  bigger  and  better  bill 
boards;  and  I  suppose  we  shall  always  have  pessimists  worrying 
about  a  possible  decline  of  such  a  civilization. 


Chapter  15 

CONVERSATIONAL  USES  OF  SPEECH 


There  are  two  reasons  why  students  of  speech  will  want  to 
concern  themselves  with  conversation,  as  well  as  with  public 
speaking.  The  first  reason  was  explained  in  Chapter  1 1 ; 
namely,  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  to  be  a  good  pub- 
lic speaker  is  through  improvement  in  conversational  ability. 
The  two  forms  of  speech  have  so  many  points  in  common  that 
any  progress  made  in  mastering  either  one  is  certain  to  be 
reflected  in  increased  mastery  of  the  other.  They  are,  in  fact, 
conveniently  complementary.  The  average  beginning  speaker 
has  very  few  opportunities  outside  of  the  classroom  to  prac- 
tice speaking  to  audiences.  He  does,  however,  have  innumer- 
able opportunities  to  converse.  He  should,  then,  while  study- 
ing the  principles  of  public  speaking,  consider  how  well  they 
might  apply  to  conversational  situations;  and  while  he  is  con- 
versing he  should  be  gaining  practice  in  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  that  will  be  invaluable  when  he  does 
get  before  an  audience.  Thus  conversation  is  important  as 
one  of  the  best  approaches  to  the  mastery  of  public  speaking. 
The  second  reason  for  studying  conversation  lies  in  the 
considerable  direct  values  which  may  be  obtained  from  it. 
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While  public  speaking  is  employed  relatively  infrequently, 
conversation  is  used  by  everyone  every  day,  and  many  times 
a  day.  Among  the  various  types  of  speech  activities,  conver- 
sation is  the  most  prevalent,  influences  more  conduct,  con- 
tributes more  entertainment,  and  solves  more  problems  than 
any  formal  discourse.  Assuredly  there  is  as  much  point  in 
striving  to  be  a  good  conversationalist  as  there  is  in  striving 
to  be  a  good  public  speaker. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  CONVERSATION 

Conversational  "rules"  may  be  found  in  liberal  quantities  in 
sources  as  remote  from  one  another  as  the  essays  of  Jonathan 
Swift  and  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  fifteen-minute-a-day  correspondence  courses  on  the  other. 
The  advice  is  as  varied  as  the  sources  from  which  it  comes. 
One  writer  stresses  the  lightness  and  insubstantiality  of  good 
conversation.  He  likens  it  to  a  balloon,  which  is  tossed  lightly 
from  one  conversationalist  to  another,  without  ever  being 
allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  Another  writer  charges  that  the 
greatest  danger  in  conversation  is  frothiness  and  insubstan- 
tiality. He  declares  that  the  best  conversation  is  serious  and 
methodical,  more  like  a  freight  train  loaded  with  ideas  than 
a  balloon  to  be  bandied  about.  One  critic  has  written  an 
excellent  essay  condemning  the  general  tendency  of  conver- 
sation to  deal  with  personalities;  another  warns  against  the 
dry  rot  of  abstractness.  Frequently  commentators  warn 
against  "talking  shop,"  but  just  as  frequently  they  advise 
talking  about  one's  closest  interests— which  are  apt  to  center 
around  one's  work.  Reams  of  advice  have  been  written  on 
how  one  may  develop  into  a  sprightly  conversationalist;  but 
just  as  copious  have  been  the  assurances  that  a  good  listener 
finds  a  warmer  welcome  than  a  good  talker.  From  the  legion 
of  books  and  articles  on  The  Art  of  Conversation,  only  one 
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conclusion  is  unmistakable:  and  that  is  the  futility  of  formu- 
lating any  dogmatic  and  complete  list  of  rules  for  good  con- 
versation. 

There  are,  however,  some  suggestions  which  may  be  made 
with  reservations,  and  which  should  be  followed  with  dis- 
cretion. They  deal  with  conversational  situations  and  sub- 
jects, with  the  duties  of  the  host  and  hostess,  with  the  con- 
versational tone,  and  with  the  preparation  to  be  made  for 
conversation. 

Conversational  situations.  One  principal  reason  for  the 
confusion  and  contradiction  evident  among  the  various  works 
on  conversation  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  conversational  situations.  From  fraternity  house 
"bull  sessions"  to  formal  receptions  is  a  far  cry,  and  no  single 
set  of  rules  could  be  formulated  that  would  be  appropriate 
for  both.  The  conversational  situation  is  composed  of  many 
factors,  including  the  age,  occupation,  interests,  sex,  educa- 
tion, and  character  of  the  participants,  and  the  time,  place, 
and  purpose  of  the  gathering.  So  many  combinations  are 
possible  among  these  various  factors  that  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  conversational  situations.  Woe  to  the  con- 
versationalist who  tries  to  meet  them  all  in  the  same  man- 
ner! "A  wise  adaptability"  must  certainly  be  the  first  charac- 
teristic to  be  developed.  The  student  who  recently  tried  to 
instigate  a  conversation  on  philosophy  between  halves  at  a 
football  game  was  showing  more  earnestness  than  conversa- 
tional judgment.  At  her  court  dinners  Queen  Victoria  used 
to  subdue  any  unseemly  levity  with  an  icy,  "We  are  not 
amused."  It  is  excellent  practice  for  the  conversationalist 
deliberately  to  seek  out  as  many  different  types  of  situations 
as  possible,  and  to  observe  carefully  the  special  characteris- 
tics of  each. 

Conversational  subjects.  Subjects  for  conversations  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  consist  of  conventional 
"starters,"  such  as  the  weather,  health,  and  items  of  casual  in- 
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terest  in  the  news  of  the  day.  These  are  convenient  for 
"breaking  the  ice,"  but  they  are  likely  to  become  deadly  bores 
if  they  are  not  at  once  superseded  by  other  subjects.  When 
the  hostess  politely  inquires  about  the  health  of  your  family, 
for  instance,  it  is  a  serious  error  to  commence  a  detailed 
account  of  the  minor  ailments  suffered  by  each  member. 
"They  are  all  very  well,  thank  you,"  or,  "We're  having  a 
round  of  spring  colds,"  is  all  that  the  situation  calls  for. 

The  other  class  consists  of  the  subjects  which  are  really 
intended  to  be  discussed.  These  are  as  infinite  as  the  interests 
of  the  participants.  There  is,  however,  more  uniformity  than 
might  be  supposed.  In  a  recent  study  of  601  conversations  * 
of  men  to  men,  women  to  women,  and  of  mixed  groups,  oc- 
curring during  intermissions  of  concerts,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  "leading  topics  of  men's  conversation  are  money 
and  business,  other  men,  women,  sports,  and  other  amuse- 
ments. The  leading  topics  of  women's  conversations  are  other 
women,  men,  clothes,  other  amusements,  and  immediate  sur- 
roundings." A  questionnaire  distributed  among  a  random 
group  of  college  students  indicates  that  their  conversations 
are  preponderantly  serious,  and  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the 
opposite  sex,  studies,  religion,  current  affairs,  and  prospects 
for  jobs,  more  frequently  than  with  the  lighter  and  more 
frivolous  aspects  of  college  life. 

It  is  often  cited  as  good  practice  to  direct  the  conversation 
into  the  channels  of  one's  companions'  interests,  but  this  is  a 
dangerous  rule  to  follow.  This  is  in  effect  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  conversation  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  who  may  be  too  tired,  or  indifferent, 
or  unwilling  to  bear  it.  Unless  a  conversationalist  is  eager  to 
talk  about  himself,  it  is  discourteous  for  others  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  force  him  to  do  so.  Gamaliel  Bradford  reports  in 

*  J.  Spencer  Carlson,  Stuart  W.  Cook,  and  Leroy  L.  Stromberg,  "Sex  Differ- 
ences in  Conversation,"  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XX  (December. 
l93Q)>  PP-  727-735- 
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his  journal  that  he  used  to  pride  himself  upon  his  ability 
"to  draw  people  out"  as  "the  last  word  of  conversational  tact. 
But  I  now,"  he  added,  "come  to  see  by  long  experience  that 
it  is  really  far  more  considerate  and  amiable  to  give  at  least 
a  fair  amount  of  yourself  and  your  own  experience,  while 
probably  the  most  entertaining  and  successful  talkers  are 
those  who  fill  the  whole  time  with  the  display  of  their  own 
affairs  and  their  own  souls,  but  do  it  entertainingly." 

Of  course,  Bradford's  generalization  is  as  dangerous  as  its 
opposite.  The  only  safe  rule  is  that  no  subject  is  satisfactory 
which  does  not  hold  the  genuine  interest  of  the  entire  group. 
The  subjects  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  offer  some 
cues  as  to  what  topics  might  safely  be  introduced.  By  obser- 
vation, and  by  applying  what  you  know  of  the  interests  of 
the  participants,  you  can  formulate  a  fresh  list  for  every 
occasion.  To  be  generally  avoided  are  topics  that  are  morbid, 
pessimistic,  antagonistic,  or  otherwise  disagreeable.  Politics 
and  religion  are  perennially  interesting,  but  when  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  manifested,  they  should  be  dropped. 
Gossip  is  alluring  but  dangerous.  The  gossipers  invariably 
come  to  distrust  one  another,  each  fearing  that  he  will  be  the 
victim  the  next  time  he  is  absent  from  the  group. 

Among  subjects  that  are  usually  attractive  might  be  men- 
tioned travel,  books,  significant  persons  or  events  in  the  news 
of  the  day,  interesting  experiences,  athletics,  the  achieve- 
ments of  mutual  friends,  community  problems,  novel  or 
bizarre  happenings,  and  whatever  special  interests  (such  as 
art,  music,  drama,  photography,  etc.)  the  group  may  have 
in  common. 

Duties  of  the  host  and  hostess.  An  occasional  conversation 
may  drift  along  successfully  with  no  directing  influence,  but 
as  a  general  rule  a  conversation  can  no  more  steer  itself  than 
can  a  ship.  A  skillful  guiding  touch  is  essential.  Providing 
this  guidance  is  one  of  the  prime  duties  of  the  host  and  host- 
ess. The  arrangement  for  a  successful  evening  of  conversation 
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must  begin  with  the  invitation  of  the  guests.  Some  people 
who  will  shine  brilliantly  in  the  proper  company  will  be 
dull  and  morose  when  the  other  guests  do  not  please  them. 
A  hostess  who  fills  her  parlor  with  eager  talkers  one  evening 
and  with  good  listeners  another  time  will  have  two  unsuccess- 
ful gatherings.  A  good  conversation  must  start  with  a  group 
of  well-assorted,  congenial  participants. 

The  host  and  hostess  are  further  responsible  for  providing 
conversational  "starters"  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  for  in- 
jecting the  lubrication  of  geniality  and  good  humor  when- 
ever a  jarring  note  appears,  for  deftly  shutting  off  an  overly 
loquacious  guest  and  encouraging  any  who  might  wish  to 
talk  but  are  too  timid  to  begin.  Sometimes  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  seating  arrangement,  by  which  congenial  com- 
panions may  be  brought  together,  and  others  kept  apart. 
And,  of  course,  the  general  comfort  and  agreeableness  of  the 
situation  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

The  conversational  tone.  The  conversational  tone  should 
be  good-humored  and  genial,  but  not  Pollyanna-ish.  Violent 
disagreements  are  to  be  avoided,  but  so  is  the  total  lack  of 
opinion  which  alone  produces  complete  accord.  There  is  a 
middle  ground  of  agreeable  controversy,  which  has  best  been 
described  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  talked  as  well  as 
he  wrote.  "There  is  a  certain  attitude,"  said  Stevenson,  "com- 
bative at  once  and  deferential,  eager  to  fight  yet  most  averse 
to  quarrel,  which  marks  out  at  once  the  talkable  man.  It  is 
not  eloquence,  nor  fairness,  nor  obstinacy,  but  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  all  these  that  I  love  to  encounter  in  my  amicable 
adversaries.  They  must  not  be  pontiffs  holding  doctrine,  but 
huntsmen  questing  after  elements  of  truth.  Neither  must 
they  be  boys  to  be  instructed,  but  fellow  students  with  whom 
I  may  argue  on  equal  terms."  Amicable  adversaries  is  per- 
haps the  best  term  with  which  to  describe  the  ideal  conver- 
sationalists. They  keep  the  tone  of  the  conversation  spicy, 
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alert,  and  vigorous,  without  being  rancorous.  They  know  how 
to  have  opinions  without  being  opinionated,  to  contend  with- 
out being  contentious. 

Equally  to  be  avoided  are  unyielding  obstinacy  and  the 
"yes-yes"  type  of  unceasing  affability.  Talkers  of  the  first  type 
are  contemptuous  of  the  opinions  of  everyone  else;  the  lat- 
ter have  no  respect  for  their  own  beliefs.  Continual  contra- 
diction smothers  good  talk,  while  continual  agreement  never 
produces  it  in  the  first  place.  The  first  is  irritating,  the  sec- 
ond is  no  more  stimulating  than  "coquetting  with  an  echo." 
The  best  conversational  tone,  in  short,  is  one  of  eager  dis- 
cussion, of  good-natured  controversy,  of  open-minded  affir- 
mation. 

Preparation  for  conversation.  Joseph  Addison,  the  English 
essayist,  declared  that  he  would  no  more  attend  a  conversa- 
tional gathering  without  careful  preparation  than  he  would 
risk  his  reputation  with  an  unprepared  speech.  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  Oscar  Wilde,  Whistler,  and  other  conversa- 
tional "wits"  held  the  same  view,  and  used  to  gather  a  store 
of  witty  remarks  to  fire  into  the  conversational  situation  at 
appropriate  intervals.  The  result  was  brilliant  but  artificial. 
While  this  practice  is  still  occasionally  followed,  it  is  not 
generally  successful.  But  should  we  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  making  no  preparation  whatsoever  for  a  conver- 
sational gathering? 

The  best  general  kind  of  preparation  is  that  practiced  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  attributed  his  great  conversational  ability 
to  the  fact  that  every  time  he  talked,  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  always  tried  "to  talk  as  well  as  he  could  both 
in  sentiment  and  expression."  When  Boswell  asked  him  for 
additional  requirements  for  good  conversation,  Dr.  Johnson 
replied  with  a  statement  of  four  rules:  "There  must  in  the 
first  place,"  he  said,  "be  knowledge;  there  must  be  materials. 
In  the  second  place  there  must  be  a  command  of  words;  in 
the  third  place  there  must  be  imagination,  to  place  things  in 
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such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly  seen  in;  and  in  the 
fourth  place  there  must  be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  failure."  By  study  and  by 
practice,  most  of  these  requirements  can  be  met.  A  careful 
application  of  them  would  certainly  bear  fruit  in  the  form 
of  increased  skill  in  conversation. 

The  best  specific  preparation,  for  an  immediate  conversa- 
tional situation,  is  to  be  in  good  spirits,  animated,  alert,  and 
determined  to  do  your  share  in  contributing  to  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. If  all  of  the  conversationalists  make  this  type  of  prep- 
aration, the  chill  effects  of  dullness,  indifference,  and  mo- 
roseness  will  not  intrude  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
rest. 

Other  specific  preparation  should  consist  of  an  informal 
analysis  of  the  interests  of  the  various  members  of  the  group, 
and  a  selection  of  subjects  which  will  be  appropriate,  and 
which  might  be  introduced  if  the  conversation  drags.  Usu- 
ally the  members  of  a  group  are  well  enough  known  to  one 
another  so  that  unpleasant  and  tactless  topics  may  be  avoided. 
Conversationalists  who  are  prone  to  use  sarcasm  and  ridi- 
cule should  be  especially  careful  not  to  attack  thoughtlessly 
some  of  the  foibles  of  the  other  participants.  It  is  well  to 
abide  by  the  old  rule  that  it  is  better  to  lose  a  jest  than  a 
friend. 

In  sum,  then,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  good  con- 
versationalist must  be  exceedingly  adaptable,  should  select 
his  topics  from  fields  of  interest  to  all  of  those  who  are  pres- 
ent, should  contribute  his  own  ideas  while  being  courteous 
in  his  reception  of  differing  opinions,  and  should  make  a 
real  effort  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  group.  In  addition, 
the  host  and  hostess  must  not  forget  their  special  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  to  it  that  everyone  present  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate,  and  that  no  one,  by  his  manner  or  by 
what  he  says,  detracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  par- 
ticipants. 
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THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLE  OF  GOOD  CONVERSATION 

It  would  be  readily  possible  to  extend  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions almost  interminably.  Don't  indulge  in  monologues, 
don't  tell  pointless  anecdotes,  be  a  good  listener,  give  the 
other  fellow  a  chance,  don't  talk  about  your  operation  or 
your  neighbor's  wife,  don't  mope,  don't  be  a  buffoon— all  of 
these  appear  to  be  safe  guide-posts  to  good  conversation,  and 
so  they  are  under  most  circumstances.  But  not  even  these 
rules  can  be  universally  applied. 

Some  operations  are  interesting,  some  people  can  make 
buffoonery  attractive,  and  an  occasional  guest  may  be  so 
fascinating  that  he  is  encouraged  to  monopolize  the  talk.  Any 
attempt  to  establish  a  set  formula  for  conversation  that  would 
fit  all  situations  must  inevitably  fail.  But  there  is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple which  is  so  fundamental  that  it  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
talk,  and  may  be  safely  applied  as  a  standard  to  determine 
what  rules  ought  to  be  invoked  for  any  particular  conversa- 
tion. 

This  principle  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  That  conver- 
sation is  best  which  best  maintains  the  interest  and  directs 
the  thinking  of  the  largest  proportion  of  the  participating 
group. 

The  fact  that  conversation  must  be  interesting  in  order 
to  be  good  is  self-evident.  The  second  requirement,  that  it 
should  direct  the  thinking  of  the  participants,  does  not  imply 
that  good  talk  must  be  philosophical  or  profound.  The  think- 
ing may  be  directed  along  any  lines  that  the  participants  de- 
sire. The  talk  might  be  frivolous  and  inconsequential  or  seri- 
ous and  weighty.  In  either  case  the  conversation  should  have 
coherence,  and  for  this  purpose  some  orderly  thought  proc- 
esses must  be  followed.  In  other  words,  changes  of  subject 
should  not  be  abrupt,  disconnected,  and  capricious.  Once  a 
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subject  is  introduced  it  should  normally  be  followed  until 
the  group  as  a  whole  is  ready  to  turn  to  something  else.  This 
change  may  occur  frequently  and  spontaneously,  but  any 
member  of  the  group  should  guard  against  random  changes 
of  the  subject,  merely  because  some  idea  foreign  to  the  dis- 
cussion flits  into  his  mind.  Conversation  is  essentially  a  social 
process,  and  should  be  co-operative,  rather  than  competitive. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  permit  one  member  to  "shine,"  but  to 
interest  and  stimulate  the  whole  group.  Upon  this  basic  prin- 
ciple as  a  foundation,  all  of  the  characteristics  of  good  con- 
versation must  rest. 


CONCLUSION 

Conversation  merits  serious  study  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  aid  which  it  offers  in  mastering  public  speaking.  It 
is  characterized  by  adaptability,  interestingness,  and  perti- 
nence of  subjects,  skillful  supervision  by  the  host  or  hostess, 
tact  in  maintaining  a  lively  discussion  without  friction,  and 
an  active  participation  by  the  entire  group.  It  rests  basically 
upon  the  principle  that  its  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  inter- 
est and  direct  the  thinking  of  all  of  the  participants. 


EXERCISES 

i.  As  you  participate  in  various  conversations,  note  the  following 
problems  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  inevitably  arise.  Make  it 
a  point  to  solve  them  yourself  when  you  can.  If  they  are  dealt 
with  by  someone  else  in  the  group,  note  the  degree  of  skill  with 
which  they  are  handled.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  each  of  these 
problems  in  class,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  recent  conver- 
sations in  which  you  have  participated: 

a.  The  subject  being  discussed  (religion,  politics,  personali- 
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ties,  or  the  like)  takes  a  trend  which  makes  it  unpleasant  for  some 
members  of  the  group. 

b.  You  are  eager  to  discuss  a  topic  which  you  feel  would  in- 
terest the  whole  group,  but  no  ready  opportunity  offers  for  intro- 
ducing it. 

c.  One  member  of  the  group  makes  himself  disagreeable  to 
the  rest  by  his  manner,  by  what  he  says,  or  by  his  determination 
to  do  all  of  the  talking. 

d.  A  member  of  the  group  who  has  something  of  real  in- 
terest to  discuss  is  too  timid  to  break  into  the  stream  of  conversa- 
tion. 

e.  One  of  the  participants  expresses  an  opinion  which  you 
believe  is  false  and  misleading. 

f.  The  conversation  becomes  strained  and  hesitant. 

g.  Someone  innocently  introduces  a  topic  which  will  cause 
embarrassment  for  another  member  of  the  group. 

h.  The  conversation  gradually  assumes  a  tone  (argumenta- 
tive, gossipy,  irreverent,  or  the  like)  which  most  of  the  group 
considers  to  be  in  bad  taste. 

i.  Some  member  is  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  to  express  views  which  are  far  in  excess  of  his  real  opin- 
ions on  the  subject. 

j.  Someone  commences  a  long,  rambling,  disjointed,  and  un- 
interesting recital  which  cannot  be  interrupted  without  obviously 
leaving  his  narrative  unfinished. 

2.  Write  a  report  on  a  recent  conversation  in  which  you  have 
participated.  Describe  the  situation,  and  characterize  the  other 
conversationalists.  List  the  various  subjects  which  were  discussed. 
Was  each  one  satisfactorily  introduced  into  the  flow  of  talk?  Did 
any  special  problems  arise?  If  so,  how  were  they  met?  Did  all  of 
the  members  participate?  Evaluate  the  conversation  in  terms  of 
the  basic  principle. 

3.  Prepare  a  brief  speech  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 


a.  The  best  conversationalist  I  know. 

b.  The  kind  of  conversationalist  I  dislike  most. 

c.  My  own  standards  for  evaluating  conversation. 

d.  The  liveliest  conversation  I  ever  took  part  in. 

e.  The  subjects  my  friends  and  I  most  frequently  discuss. 

f .  Interesting  experiences  in  conversing  with  strangers. 

g.  A  conversation  which  affected  the  course  of  my  life, 
h.  My  most  embarrassing  conversation. 
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i.     A  recent  book  or  article  on  conversation. 

j.     Is  conversation  a  lost  art? 

k.    The  importance  of  being  a  good  conversationalist. 

1.     Can  conversational  ability  be  acquired? 

m.  Characteristics  of  a  good  listener. 

n.    Conversational  bores  I  have  known. 

4.  Read  the  following  report  on  a  conversation,  written  by  a 
student  in  a  beginning  speech  class.  Was  this  conversation  typical 
of  many  you  have  participated  in?  Might  it  be  improved?  How? 
How  well  does  it  measure  up  in  terms  of  the  basic  principle? 

Notes  jotted  down  after  spending  a  very  pleasant 
evening  playing  bridge  and  conversing  in  agreeable 
company.  My  own  age  is  twenty,  the  two  ladies  are  too 
old  to  admit  their  ages,  and  the  other  gentleman  is 
about  fifty. 

8:01  The  guests  arrived  and  we  opened  the  evening 
by  passing  such  pleasantries  as  one  does  at  such 
times.  I  also  commented  on  the  weather. 

8:03  Mrs.  L.  seated  the  guests  in  the  most  comfort- 
able chairs,  and  I  was  left  with  the  stiff-backed 
one  over  by  the  window.  I  inquired  about  the 
health  of  the  family  and  got  an  unfavorable  re- 
ply. Mr.  H.'s  teeth  are  bothering  him.  Mrs.  L. 
sympathized,  as  she  was  ailing  also.  Ding,  the 
dog,  came  into  the  room;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  made 
a  fuss  over  him  and  remarked  how  clean  he  was. 

8:05  The  dog  performed  for  us,  and  the  cat,  the 
jealous  thing,  came  in  to  do  her  bit.  Everyone 
agreed  that  they  are  the  cutest  animals  in  the 
world. 

8:08  Mrs.  H.  changed  the  subject  by  saying  that  this 
has  been  the  most  miserable  week.  She  just 
wasn't  able  to  do  anything  that  she  planned  to 
do.  Mrs.  L.  agreed  and  added  that  she  simply 
could  not  seem  to  do  things  on  schedule.  I  ad- 
mitted that  I  take  things  as  they  come,  and  was 
immediately  rebuked  for  my  lack  of  self-disci- 
pline. 

8:10  I  suggested  bridge  in  order  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. Mrs.  H.  and  I  were  sure  that  we  could  beat 
Mrs.  L.  and  Mr.  H. 

8:11  Began  to  play. 
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8:20  While  I  was  dummy  I  inquired  about  a  recent 

trip  taken  by  Mr.  H.  He  was  anxious  to  tell 

everyone  about  his  experience,  and  began  at 

once.  Incidentally,  we  played  bridge. 

8:45  Mr.  H.'s  story  reminded  Mrs.  L.  of  her  trip  to 

Boston,  and  she  interrupted  with  a  comment. 
9:30  Mr.  H.  continued  telling  his  story.  I  bid  four 
no  trump. 

10:30  The  clock  struck  very  viciously,  and  Mrs.  L.  sug- 
gested that  we  have  refreshments,  and  added 
that  she  doesn't  like  to  eat  late  as  she  has  trou- 
ble sleeping.  Mr.  H.  told  of  food  he  had  on  his 
trip.  I  remarked  that  I  do  not  like  liver. 

10:35  Cake  and  ice  cream  were  brought  in.  I  re- 
marked that  I  must  be  careful  of  my  waistline, 
but  threw  all  caution  to  the  wind  and  ate  the 
third  piece  of  cake.  Later  I  took  a  digestive 
tablet. 

10:37  We  then  talked  about  the  latest  movie,  the  pa- 
pers, and  life  in  general.  The  ladies  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  brocade. 

11:09  The  guests  departed.  Mrs.  L.  remarked  that 
Mr.  H.  had  not  mentioned  insurance  tonight.  I 
yawned  gracefully,  and  so  to  bed. 

—Weston  Stryker. 

5.  The  following  references  are  recommended  for  supplemen- 
tary reading: 

a.  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  "The  Art  of  Being  Outshone,"  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  144  (December,  1929),  pp.  801-805.  An  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  good  listening. 

b.  Barrington  Hall,  Modern  Conversation  (Brewer  and  War- 
ren, 1930).  A  sprightly  discussion  of  various  conversational  types 
and  situations. 

c.  Olive  Heseltine,  Conversation  (Button,  1927).  A  brief, 
anecdotal  history  of  conversation,  with  many  side-lights  on  its 
good  and  bad  qualities. 

d.  Robert  T.  Oliver,  "A  Working  Bibliography  on  Conver- 
sation," in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XX  (November, 
1934),  pp.  524-535.  A  list  of  253  essays  and  books  on  conversation. 


Part  IV 
EFFECTIVE  DELIVERY 


Chapter  16 

PERSONALITY  PROBLEMS  IN  SPEAKING 
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Most  beginning  speech  students  are  painfully  aware  that  in 
delivering  a  speech  they  are  putting  themselves  up  on  dis- 
play—not only  their  persons,  but  also  their  thoughts,  experi- 
ences, and  abilities.  They  have  a  sudden  acute  consciousness 
of  a  number  of  personal  problems,  which  existed  long  before 
they  entered  the  class  in  speech,  but  of  which  they  were 
previously  largely  unaware.  For  it  is  part  of  the  nature  of 
these  problems  that  they  dwell  beneath  the  surface  of  one's 
personality,  undermining  its  effectiveness  from  within,  yet  so 
seldom  making  an  actual  overt  appearance  that  they  are  often 
almost  entirely  unsuspected.  For  this  reason  some  students 
are  likely  to  blame  their  speech  training  for  causing  these 
problems.  They  tell  themselves,  "We  never  had  any  such 
troubles  as  these  before  we  entered  the  course."  Others  may 
acquire  a  dread  of  the  speech  class  because  it  is  only  there 
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that  they  are  forced  into  an  awareness  of  their  personality 
problems.  They  feel  that  their  social  adjustments  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory  except  when  they  try  to  make  speeches;  so 
the  obvious  remedy  appears  to  be  to  avoid  speech  making. 

Both  of  these  reactions  are  exemplifications  of  the  well- 
publicized  "ostrich  technique."  We  cannot  cure  measles  by 
keeping  the  spots  concealed;  neither  can  we  overcome  per- 
sonality defects  by  avoiding  the  type  of  situation  in  which 
they  inevitably  appear.  Rather,  we  should  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  see  ourselves  in  our  true  inwardness,  whether  we 
like  what  we  discover  or  not.  And  it  is  quite  probable  that 
along  with  unsuspected  weaknesses,  there  will  also  come  to 
light  unsuspected  graces,  virtues,  and  abilities  which  can  be 
utilized  for  achievements  far  beyond  all  former  expectations. 
At  any  rate,  we  all  ought  to  desire  to  know  ourselves  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  we  really  are;  for  this  reason  any  experi- 
ence which  plumbs  more  deeply  than  usual  into  our  person- 
ality problems  should  be  welcomed.  As  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  declared  in  his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
there  are  three  Johns  for  eVery  one  who  bears  that  name: 
"1.  The  real  John,  known  only  to  his  Maker.  2.  John's  ideal 
John;  never  the  real  John,  and  often  very  unlike  him.  3. 
Thomas's  ideal  John;  never  the  real  John,  nor  John's  John, 
but  often  very  unlike  either."  Recognizing  the  essential  truth 
of  Holmes's  analysis,  we  ask  with  Burns, 

O  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

One  of  the  values  of  speech  training  is  that  it  helps  us  to 
achieve  this  very  aim.  As  Ben  Jonson  truly  observed,  "Lan- 
guage shows  the  man;  speak  that  I  may  see  thee." 

What  kinds  of  personality  problems  are  we  to  look  for? 
Practically  all  of  them  will  come  within  the  following  cate- 
gories: 
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1.  Stage  fright. 

2.  Egoistic  unbalance. 

3.  Confused  or  inhibited  thought  processes. 

Properly  speaking,  these  are  three  problems  in  mental 
hygiene.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  a  much  broader  applica- 
tion than  merely  to  the  public-speaking  situation  alone. 
They  do,  however,  vitally  affect  the  success  of  a  student's 
speech,  and  to  this  extent  are  central  in  the  speech-training 
process.  In  the  following  pages  these  three  types  of  personal- 
ity problems  will  be  analyzed  to  reveal  their  nature,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  fully  understood;  their  causes,  in  order  that 
these  may  be  eradicated,  avoided,  or  modified;  and  their 
remedies,  in  order  that  the  slow  process  of  rehabilitating  the 
speech  personality  may  commence  at  once. 


STAGE  FRIGHT 

Stage  fright  has  many  points  of  similarity  with  any  other  kind 
of  fear.  It  is  a  form  of  timidity  which  ought  to  be  combated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  other  types  of  timidity.  It  can  be 
pampered  and  nursed  along  until  it  grows  in  intensity  and 
in  the  strength  of  its  attachment,  just  as  can  the  fear  of  the 
dark,  or  of  dogs,  or  of  cancer.  It  can  be  encouraged  by  con- 
stant yielding,  and  by  failure  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is  exactly 
what  the  second  half  of  its  name  implies.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  a  bold  facing  of  the  problem,  by  a  determination  to  elim- 
inate it,  by  a  refusal  to  yield,  it  can  be  overcome.  The  cure, 
of  course,  is  not  merely  to  say,  "I  hereby  refuse  ever  to  have 
stage  fright  again."  No  personality  problem  is  ever  quite  so 
simple  as  that.  The  remedy,  rather,  lies  in  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  in  an  orderly, 
systematic  effort  to  destroy  its  causes  and  to  eliminate  the 
habitual  responses  which  have  become  associated  with  it. 
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The  nature  of  stage  fright.  Stage  fright  is  essentially  a 
state  of  heightened  emotion.  In  its  extreme  forms  it  shows 
practically  the  same  physical  characteristics  as  any  other  ex- 
treme form  of  emotion.  That  is,  the  ductless  glands— espe- 
cially the  thyroid  and  the  adrenals— increase  their  secretions 
into  the  blood  stream,  the  liver  is  stimulated  in  its  produc- 
tion of  glycogen,  the  muscles  become  tense,  the  sweat  glands 
increase  their  activity,  the  heart  pumps  at  a  faster  rate  than 
normal,  the  breath  comes  in  short  gasps,  the  salivary  glands 
cease  to  function;  and,  as  a  result  of  these  basic  physiological 
changes,  the  body  trembles,  digestive  processes  are  inter- 
rupted, beads  of  perspiration  stand  out  on  the  forehead  and 
flow  freely  under  the  arms,  the  face  becomes  flushed,  the 
mouth  becomes  dry,  the  throat  feels  harsh  and  constricted, 
the  breath  stream  is  jerky  and  uncertain,  and  the  individual 
exhibiting  these  symptoms  feels  himself  in  a  state  of  uneasi- 
ness and  excitement.  In  view  of  these  facts,  to  describe  stage 
fright  as  a  trembling  of  the  knees,  as  is  often  done,  is  indeed 
a  miracle  of  understatement. 

This  condition  of  extreme  physical  disorganization  is  a 
serious  handicap  to  a  speaker.  Stage  fright  not  only  may  cause 
its  victim  a  high  degree  of  mental  anguish,  but  it  also  seri- 
ously interferes  with  his  normal  efficiency.  It  may  in  ex- 
treme cases  practically  paralyze  his  thought  processes,  and 
even  in  mild  cases  it  disturbs  the  efficiency  of  his  memory.  It 
drys  up  the  springs  of  geniality,  spontaneity,  and  normal 
friendly  communicativeness.  It  may  subject  the  body  to  queer 
contortions,  and  it  usually  distorts  the  quality  of  the  voice. 
Sometimes  this  results  in  a  dead,  inflectionless  monotone, 
sometimes  in  a  thin  squeak  on  an  abnormally  high  pitch.  In 
short,  it  is  the  nature  of  stage  fright  to  transform  one's  usual 
efficiency  into  a  state  of  disorganized,  helpless,  unattractive 
inefficiency.  It  is  akin  to  the  potion  of  Circe,  which  trans- 
formed its  victims  into  swine.  As  such  it  is  to  be  faced  and 
conquered,  rather  than  suffered  and  excused. 
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In  sum,  stage  fright  might  be  defined  as  the  consciousness 
of  inappropriate  bodily  activity,  accompanied  by  an  intel- 
lectual conviction  of  the  speaker 's  inadequacy  to  master  the 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

The  extent  of  stage  fright.  Stage  fright  varies  greatly  in 
its  degree  of  intensity.  Few  speakers  ever  experience  it  in  its 
most  severe  forms,  and,  significantly  enough,  very  few  ever 
get  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  eliminate  it  entirely  in  its 
milder  forms.  In  fact  some  speakers  even  after  years  of  ex- 
perience are  still  habitually  subject  to  pronounced  forms  of 
stage  fright.  One  of  these  was  Booker  T.  Washington,  who 
declared  in  his  autobiography,  Up  from  Slavery,  "People 
often  ask  me  if  I  feel  nervous  before  speaking,  or  else  they 
suggest  that,  since  I  speak  so  often,  they  suppose  that  I  get 
used  to  it.  In  answer  to  this  question  I  have  to  say  that  I  al- 
ways suffer  intensely  from  nervousness  before  speaking.  More 
than  once,  just  before  I  was  to  make  an  important  address, 
this  nervous  strain  has  been  so  great  that  I  have  resolved 
never  again  to  speak  in  public." 

Sometimes  an  experienced  speaker  will  be  overcome  by 
stage  fright  wholly  unexpectedly.  Such  an  experience  is  de- 
scribed in  his  Autobiography  by  Peter  Cartwright,  an  old- 
time  Methodist  minister,  who  rode  the  Circuit  in  the  Mid- 
west for  over  half  a  century,  and  who  in  that  time  addressed 
thousands  of  audiences  of  all  types,  many  of  which  were  ex- 
tremely unfriendly  to  him  and  his  cause.  Yet  this  is  his  record 
of  his  experience  in  the  height  of  his  career,  when  he  was 
asked  to  conduct  a  service  before  a  group  of  loyal  Methodists: 

The  master  of  ceremonies  asked  me  to  lead  the  de- 
votions; but  the  moment  I  was  requested  to  do  so,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  thick  darkness  fell  on  me,  and 
if  ever  I  felt  the  power  of  the  devil  physically  and 
mentally,  it  was  just  then.  I  turned  almost  blind,  liter- 
ally blind,  and  the  great  drops  of  sweat  rolled  off  my 
face.  I  was  so  blind  I  feared  I  could  not  see  to  read  a 
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chapter,  hence  I  turned  to  the  first  Psalm,  which  I 
could,  and  had,  repeated  often  by  memory;  but  I 
found  my  memory  as  defective  as  my  sight,  and  surely, 
memory,  sight,  and  all  gone,  I  made  a  very  stammer- 
ing out  [sic]  at  repeating  the  first  psalm;  but  I  stam- 
mered over  it  in  some  sort.  My  voice  was  usually  clear 
in  those  days,  and  I  could  sing  tolerably  well.  I  rose 
and  commenced  singing  a  verse  of  one  of  our  familiar 
hymns,  but  not  a  soul  in  the  crowd,  by  name  or  na- 
ture would  sing  with  me.  I  stopped  short,  and  kneeled 
down  to  pray,  but  in  all  my  life  I  was  never  in  a  worse 
plight  to  pray  but  once,  and  that  was  the  first  time  my 
leader  called  on  me  to  pray  in  public  after  I  had  pro- 
fessed religion.  I  then  thought  my  head  was  as  large  as 
a  house,  and  I  now  thought  I  had  no  head  at  all.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  very  devil  was  veritably  pres- 
ent, and  all  around,  and  in  everybody  and  everything. 
I  stammered  over  a  few  incoherent  sentences,  and 
closed  by  saying  "Amen."  And  you  may  rely  on  it, 
while  in  this  wretched  state  of  feeling,  and  before  I 
was  delivered  from  the  hour  and  power  of  temptation, 
I  felt  as  though  the  devil  reigned  triumphant  and  had 
a  bill  of  sale  of  us  all. 

Add  to  these  testimonies  the  following  sentences  from 
Time's  feature  story  #  on  the  well-known  actor,  Alfred  Lunt: 
''Alfred  Lunt  has  worked  30  to  40  weeks  a  year  for  23  years 
in  the  theatre,  but  fears  first  nights  as  the  devil  fears  holy 
water,  worries  over  the  size  of  the  audience,  suffers  tearful 
agonies  if  there  is  a  hint  that  his  performance  has  not  been 
up  to  his  best.  One  of  the  consequent  duties  of  faithful 
bustling  Lawrence  Farrell,  once  his  dresser,  now  his  play 
manager,  is  to  beguile  Lunt  out  of  these  funks.  Farrell 
bounces  in  between  acts  with  box-office  reports,  fanciful  tales 
of  extra  chairs  required  in  the  balcony.  Applause  is  Lunt's 
meat,  disapproval  his  poison.  During  Reunion  in  Vienna  in 
London   he   was   making  a   curtain   speech   when   someone 

*  In  the  issue  of  November  8,  1937. 
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called  'Louder!'  Lunt  thought  the  man  said  'Lousy!'  and 
was  ready  to  quit  the  stage  and  go  back  to  farming  in  Gene- 
see Depot." 

Such  instances  as  these  could  be  multiplied  almost  end- 
lessly. A  student  who  suffers  from  stage  fright  is  not  a  solitary 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Rather,  one  who  does  not  have 
stage  fright  in  some  degree  is  the  exception.  The  beginning 
speaker  may  find  some  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  he,  his 
fellow  students,  the  great  speakers,  singers,  actors,  and  other 
public  performers  of  all  ages  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  To  the 
extent  that  misery  loves  company,  stage  fright  should  be  a 
very  companionable  malady  indeed. 

The  causes  of  stage  fright.  The  causes  of  stage  fright  may 
be  classified  in  three  divisions:  (1)  involuntary  physiological 
activity;  (2)  mental  attitudes;  and  (3)  a  sense  of  inadequate 
preparation. 

1.  The  first  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Fight  or  Flight 
Theory."  This  theory  holds  that  man  has  evolved  much 
more  rapidly  intellectually  and  socially  than  he  has  physically. 
It  is  well  known  that  among  wild  animals  which  hunt  in 
packs,  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  animal  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  others.  As  soon  as  it  steps  apart  from  the  pack, 
there  are  only  two  alternatives  open  to  it:  it  must  either  pre- 
pare to  fight  for  its  life,  or  run  away.  Hence,  as  soon  as  an 
animal  did  separate  itself  from  its  fellows,  its  bodily  proc- 
esses commenced  to  adjust  themselves  for  sudden  and  in- 
tense activity.  Throughout  the  course  of  tens  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years,  this  bodily  adaptation  became  involun- 
tary and  automatic. 

At  the  present  there  is  no  need  among  mankind  for  such 
physiological  adaptation.  It  is  true  that  men  still  have  a 
deep-seated  "dislike  of  the  unlike."  Fashion,  custom,  and 
law  are  all  potent  words.  The  individual  who  differs  greatly 
from  his  fellows  in  dress,  habits,  or  speech  is  almost  certain 
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to  suffer  from  social  disapproval.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  will  be  stoned  or  beaten,  much  less  killed.  In  other 
words,  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  for  him  to  prepare  for 
either  of  the  primitive  alternatives,  to  fight  or  to  run  away. 

Certainly  in  the  ordinary  speaking  situation  neither  of 
these  two  alternatives  is  in  order.  The  speaker  knows  that 
even  under  adverse  circumstances  he  need  expect  nothing 
worse  from  his  audience  than  ridicule,  disapproval,  and  per- 
haps vocal  interruptions.  It  is  only  a  very  hostile  or  excited 
audience  which  will  indulge  itself  in  any  form  of  open  dis- 
approval—usually even  when  an  audience  is  bored  it  suffers 
in  silence  and  even  applauds.  These  instances  are  all  de- 
scriptive of  unsuccessful  speeches.  But  stage  fright  is  not 
confined  to  failures;  even  the  most  successful,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  subject  to  it.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  body 
tend  to  react  the  way  it  does  even  when  the  speaker  has 
every  reason  to  be  confident,  and  is  bolstered  up  by  years  of 
successful  experience?  The  answer  offered  in  the  "Fight  or 
Flight  Theory"  is  that  these  reactions  are  residues  from  the 
lengthy  primordial  experience  of  mankind,  when  they  were 
appropriate.  They  are  parts  of  our  animal  inheritance  which 
have  not  been  eliminated  in  the  evolutionary  development. 
As  such  they  are  decidedly  anachronistic,  and  so  far  from 
serving  a  useful  purpose  are  exceedingly  disadvantageous. 
Nonetheless,  they  still  persist.  It  should  be  the  concern  of 
the  beginning  speaker  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  from 
his  own  reactions  these  useless  and  harmful  residues  from 
the  remote  past.  The  best  approach  to  the  problem  is  through 
increased  knowledge.  The  more  fully  they  are  understood, 
the  less  effect  they  will  have. 

The  following  table  presents  in  outline  form  the  nature 
of  these  organic  changes,  and  their  probable  primitive  func- 
tions.* 

*  The  author  is  indebted  for  the  basic  concept  of  this  chart  to  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomas  Weaver. 
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Organic  Changes 
I.  Visible  changes: 

A.  Movements    of    the    facial 
muscles. 

B.  Respiratory  rate  increases. 

C.  Circulatory    rate    increases; 
face  flushes,  then  pales. 


D.  Typical  postures  assumed; 
e.g.,  a  cat's  tail  fluffs,  its 
back  arches. 

E.  Large  muscles  become  tense, 
producing  a  tremor. 

F.  Sweat  glands  become  active. 

G.  Hair  cells  become  active 
and  tend  to  erect  the  hair. 


II.  Invisible  Changes: 


A.  Adrenal  glands  increase 
their  activity,  thus  causing 
or  facilitating: 

1.  Contraction  of  small 
blood  vessels. 

2.  Increase  of  glycogen 
(blood  sugar)  secretion 
by  the  liver. 

3.  Increase  of  blood  pres- 
sure. 

4.  Forcing  of  blood  to  skel- 
etal muscles. 

5.  Inhibition  of  vegetative 
functions. 


Their  Functions 

I.  Symbolization   and 
preparation: 

A.  To  warn,  frighten,  concili- 
ate or  reassure  spectators. 

B.  To  provide  increased  oxy- 
gen. 

C.  Peripheral  blood  vessels 
contract  to  facilitate  clot- 
ting of  blood  and  prevent 
bleeding;  increased  food 
supply  carried  to  muscles, 
and  poisons  drained  off 
more  rapidly. 

D.  Partly  for  symbolization; 
partly  for  preparation. 

E.  Preparation  for  fight  or 
flight. 

F.  To  carry  away  poisons. 

G.  To  protect  portions  of  the 
body;  also  to  frighten  the 
enemy,  as  the  apparent  size 
of  body  increases. 

II.  Preparation  for  fight 
or  flight: 

A.  Body  prepared  for  an 
emergency. 

1.  To  prevent  bleeding;  to 
heighten  blood  pressure. 

2.  To  supply  a  quick  source 
of  energy. 

3.  Fatigue  checked  by 
quick  elimination  of  poi- 
sons and  supply  of  food. 

4.  To  prepare  large  mus- 
cles for  action. 

5.  Only  emergency  actions 
permitted. 
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Organic  Changes 

B.  Hydrogen-ion  content  of 
the  blood  is  increased  by 
speeding  up  of  oxidation. 

1.  The  H-ion  combines 
with  sugar  to  produce 
alcohol. 

C.  There  is  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of 
active  cells  in  the  cortex. 

D.  There  is  a  later  decrease  in 
the  number  of  active  cells 
in  the  cortex,  and  an  in- 
crease in  fatigued  cells. 

E.  There  is  an  increase  in  the 
thyroxin  secretion  of  the 
thyroid  glands.  (Goiter, 
violent  emotional  excite- 
ment, and  an  injection  of 
thyroxin  or  iodized  protein 
produce  identical  organic 
reactions.  Thyroxin  acts 
similarly  to  adrenin,  but 
more  slowly,  and  its  results 
are  more  lasting.) 

F.  Histologic  changes  occur  in 
the  liver. 


Their  Functions 

B.  To  stimulate  bodily  activ- 
ity by  forced  feeding. 

1.  To       produce       energy 
quickly  and  easily. 

C.  To  facilitate  intellectual 
and  voluntary  control. 

D.  This  is  the  inevitable  in- 
tellectual fatigue  which  suc- 
ceeds an  emotional  debauch. 

E.  The  bodily  tonus  is  greatly 
increased  for  emergency  ac- 
tion. 


F.  The  liver  works  to  neutral- 
ize the  hyperacidity  of  the 
increased  H-ion  content  of 
the  blood. 


2.  Stage  fright  is  also  attributed  to  the  speaker's  undesir- 
able mental  attitudes.  According  to  this  theory,  as  the  time 
approaches  when  one  is  to  deliver  a  speech,  one's  mind  be- 
comes the  battlefield  for  two  contending  forces.  The  first  is 
a  feeling  of  pleasure,  the  other  of  anxiety.  If  the  speaker  is 
chiefly  aware  of  the  anxiety  rather  than  the  pleasure,  it  is 
because  he  has  been  taught  since  childhood  that  the  latter 
ought  not  to  be  expressed  on  such  an  occasion.  But  even 
though  the  speaker  may  be  at  the  time  unconscious  of  his 
feeling  of  pleasure,  it  still  exists.  And  when  the  two  feelings 
struggle  for  control  of  the  speaker's  consciousness,  the  result 
is  the  confused  emotional  state  that  we  know  as  stage  fright. 
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It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  deep-seated  human  in- 
stincts is  the  desire  for  favorable  social  attention.  Babies  cry 
for  it,  children  demand  it,  adults  scheme  and  intrigue  to  get 
it.  It  reveals  itself  most  insistently  in  young  children,  whose 
"See!  See!"  as  they  try  to  attract  attention  to  their  play  is 
one  of  their  most  typical  exclamations.  As  they  grow  older, 
they  are  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  this  frank  desire  for  atten- 
tion; but  instead  of  eliminating  it  they  simply  learn  to  in- 
dulge it  more  subtly.  Adults  build  new  houses,  buy  new 
cars  and  more  expensive  clothes,  and  strive  for  public  office 
largely  to  attract  favorable  attention.  Because  of  this  uni- 
versal desire,  anything  that  sets  one  off  from  the  crowd  and 
thus  centers  attention  upon  one  is  subconsciously  (if  not 
consciously)  desired  and  enjoyed.  Delivering  a  public  speech 
comes,  of  course,  within  this  category. 

However,  no  one  desires  unfavorable  attention.  And  inas- 
much as  making  a  public  speech  is  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
activity,  and  demands  some  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge, 
the  beginning  speaker  especially,  and  all  speakers  to  some 
extent,  feel  a  dread  of  failure  as  they  attempt  it.  As  one  of 
the  student  speakers  who  was  quoted  in  Chapter  1  expressed 
it,  "I  always  feel  a  little  lower  than  the  rest.  I  think  they  are 
looking  down  on  me,  and  inwardly  making  fun  of  me." 
Another  one  said,  "First  of  all,  my  main  difficulty  is  lack  of 
confidence."  Still  another,  "In  speech  class,  I  more  or  less 
'freeze  up.'  :  A  fourth  admitted,  "I  am  of  the  type  that 
blushes  considerably  when  first  starting— my  throat  tightens, 
my  chest  tightens— I  have  difficulty  in  breathing— I  have  loss 
of  memory— all  the  symptoms  of  stage  fright."  All  of  these 
students  recorded  that  they  made  considerable  progress  in 
overcoming  their  lack  of  confidence,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
initial  handicaps  they  had  to  contend  with.  So  it  is  for  almost 
all  speakers. 

Thus,  much  of  the  turmoil  which  accompanies  stage  fright 
is  caused  by  the  struggle  between  these  two  conflicting  feel- 
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ings:  the  desire  to  speak  and  thereby  to  attract  favorable  at- 
tention, and  the  fear  that  in  speaking  unfavorable  attention 
will  be  attracted. 

3.  The  third  cause  of  stage  fright  is  a  sense  of  inadequate 
preparation.  Note,  it  is  not  the  lack  of  preparation  itself, 
bad  as  that  is,  which  causes  stage  fright,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  improper  preparation.  This  is  important,  for  it  so 
happens  that  individuals  vary  greatly  in  the  conscientious 
regard  which  they  pay  to  their  preparation.  Some  prepare 
carefully  enough  to  satisfy  everyone  else,  but  remain  unsat- 
isfied themselves;  others  are  themselves  satisfied  when  it  is 
hard  for  anyone  else  to  discern  any  degree  of  preparation  at 
all.  However,  the  former  type  of  individual  is  likely  to  be 
most  frightened  in  the  few  minutes  preceding  his  speech; 
as  he  gets  on  the  platform,  and  finds  that  his  ideas  flow  freely 
and  seem  to  win  favorable  attention  and  interest,  his  nervous- 
ness gives  way  to  confidence  and  poise.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  type  of  speaker  feels  his  first  twinge  of  nervous- 
ness as  he  ascends  the  platform,  and  it  becomes  more  and 
more  intense  as  he  finds  himself  groping  hopelessly  for  ideas 
which  fail  to  come.  Surely  as  between  the  two,  it  is  not  hard 
to  choose  which  kind  one  would  rather  be. 

The  prevention  of  stage  fright.  As  you  have  read  over 
the  foregoing  discussion,  you  have  doubtless  concluded  that 
the  three  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  stage  fright  are  not  at 
all  mutually  exclusive,  but  that  they  may  all  very  easily  exist 
conjointly.  Hence,  the  methods  for  controlling  all  three 
causes  may  be  considered  together  and  should  be  put  into 
effect  together,  in  order  to  attack  the  bugaboo  of  stage  fright 
on  all  three  of  its  fronts  simultaneously. 

As  any  doctor  knows,  prevention  is  more  effective  than  the 
best  remedy  for  any  malady.  So  it  is  with  stage  fright.  Two 
types  of  preventive  measures  may  be  recommended.  1.  Try 
to  develop  favorable  mental  attitudes.  2.  Be  sure  to  prepare 
your  speeches  adequately.  These  two  preventive  measures, 
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naturally,  must  be  undertaken  long  before  the  time  for  actual 
delivery  of  the  speech. 

1.  Favorable  mental  attitudes.  The  favorable  mental  atti- 
tudes apply  only  indirectly  to  any  particular  speech,  but  con- 
stitute a  general,  though  usually  a  minor,  readjustment  of 
the  speaker's  personality.  This  change  involves,  first  of  all, 
an  analysis  and  understanding  of  your  own  stage  fright.  The 
preceding  pages  should  help  in  this,  but  the  essential  need 
is  for  the  speaker  to  analyze  himself,  ask  himself  just  which 
ones  of  the  symptoms  that  have  been  described  are  most 
noticeable  in  himself,  and  determine  for  his  own  satisfaction 
just  what  the  cause  of  his  own  stage  fright  is.  Sometimes 
wholly  personal  and  extrinsic  factors  may  be  discovered  by 
the  speaker—such  as  a  background  of  poverty,  ill-health, 
family  unhappiness  or  a  physical  deformity— which  have 
caused  him  to  develop  feelings  of  general  inferiority  and 
lack  of  social  ease  and  poise. 

Once  the  speaker  has  decided  on  the  specific  causes  of  his 
own  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  inferiority,  a  program  of 
mental  hygiene  is  in  order.  This  consists  for  the  most  part 
in  taking  a  positive,  affirmative,  and  optimistic  attitude 
toward  his  ability  to  meet  and  overcome  his  problems.  For 
the  beginning  speaker  the  following  mental  attitudes  are 
suggested.  There  is  nothing  startlingly  new  about  them.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  old  as  to  appear  almost  platitudinous.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  old  simply  be- 
cause they  have  been  found  so  helpful  through  successive 
generations  that  they  have  continued  to  be  practiced  and 
advised.  You  might  consider  these  attitudes  as  applying  to 
yourself  in  such  terms  as  these: 

A.  "I  must  make  the  most  of  what  I  have  and  what  I  am." 
If  others  have  been  endowed  with  higher  intelligence,  bet- 
ter personalities,  or  richer  backgrounds,  you  cannot  alter 
those  facts.  But  as  William  James,  the  famous  psychologist, 
pointed  out,  most  people  use  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  their 
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potential  ability.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  an  enormous 
field  for  improvement  is  open  to  everyone,  whether  his  I.Q. 
and  personality  rating  be  high  or  low.  Any  football  coach 
knows  how  valuable  it  is  to  have  his  players  hold  this  atti- 
tude, and  how  dangerous  it  is  for  them  to  lose  it  by  feeling 
either  so  over-confident  or  so  inferior  that  they  don't  play 
their  very  best. 

B.  "Nothing  succeeds  like  a  successful  attitude."  Like  en- 
genders like.  If  you  show  by  your  manner  that  you  expect 
to  succeed,  others  are  unconsciously  led  to  expect  success 
of  you.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  individual  should  de- 
velop braggadocio  and  arrogance;  these  are  usually  but  sham 
attitudes  assumed  to  cover  up  fear  of  failure,  and  are  likely 
to  be  recognized  as  such  by  your  audience.  Furthermore,  they 
inevitably  arouse  the  audience's  resentment  and  dislike.  But 
the  really  successful  attitude  is  one  of  calm  assurance,  which, 
taking  success  for  granted,  has  no  need  of  obtrusive  and  of- 
fensive over-confidence. 

C.  "It  is  better  to  have  tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have 
tried  at  all."  The  excessive  fear  of  failure  which  some  stu- 
dents have  is  abnormal  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
It  rests  actually  upon  an  egotistical  basis.  The  student  feels 
himself  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  consciousness  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  is  sure  that  if  he  does  anything  foolish  it  will  be 
not  only  noticed  but  long  remembered  and  commented 
upon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  people  are  too  busy  concen- 
trating upon  their  own  affairs  to  occupy  their  minds  very 
long  or  very  seriously  with  other  people's  failures.  Even  if 
your  speech  did  turn  out  to  be  a  very  unsuccessful  perform- 
ance, most  members  of  your  audience  will  think  no  more 
deeply  of  it  than  to  hope  that  they  will  do  better  themselves 
when  it  comes  their  turn.  And  you  should  use  the  failure 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  better  speech  the  next  time,  based 
upon  your  analysis  of  its  weaknesses.  Above  all,  never  pass 
up  an  assigned  speech  in  order  to  save  yourself  the  antici- 
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pated  embarrassment  and  stage  fright.  This  technique  of 
avoidance  of  difficulties  is  one  that  is  easy  to  follow  and  hard 
to  discontinue  after  it  is  once  tried.  Be  assured  that  no  mat- 
ter how  badly  the  speech  may  go,  the  mere  fact  of  having 
stood  up  before  the  audience  will  make  it  easier  to  stand  up 
the  next  time,  and  each  step  of  improvement  in  every  speech 
will  make  the  next  step  doubly  sure. 

D.  "The  only  real  failure  is  a  failure  to  do  my  best."  In 
this  sense  a  very  good  speaker  can  fail  as  completely  or  more 
so  than  a  poor  one.  You  should  develop  the  habit  of  com- 
peting not  with  your  associates,  but  with  yourself.  Decide 
what  your  true  potentialities  are,  then  try  to  reach  that 
standard  in  every  speech.  Judge  of  your  degree  of  success  in 
terms  of  that  competition,  rather  than  by  comparing  your 
speech  with  the  speeches  of  others.  An  interesting  applica- 
tion of  this  procedure  occurred  in  the  college  life  of  Albert 
J.  Beveridge.  His  oratorical  reputation  was  so  formidable  by 
the  time  he  reached  his  senior  year  in  college  that  his  class- 
mates refused  to  compete  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  annual  contest.  The  director  of  oratory  thereupon  ac- 
cepted Beveridge's  entry,  and  had  him  compete  against  him- 
self, with  a  board  of  judges  to  decide  whether  he  achieved 
a  standard  sufficiently  high,  judged  in  terms  of  his  previous 
performances,  to  justify  them  in  awarding  him  the  prize. 
This  is  an  ideal  means  for  each  speaker  to  use  in  judging  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  own  speeches. 

E.  "My  problems  are  very  similar  to  the  problems  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  class  members."  In  other  words,  all  beginning 
speakers  are  in  the  same  boat;  the  very  things  that  are  hardest 
for  one  are  hard  for  the  rest,  too.  Your  special  problems  bulk 
so  large  in  your  own  eyes  that  perhaps  you  do  not  observe 
how  similar  are  the  problems  confronting  the  other  speakers. 
It  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  establish  firmly  the  habit  of  re- 
garding yourself  as  normal.  There  is  always  a  temptation  to 
think,  "None  of  this  discussion  applies  to  me,   because   I 
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am  different  from  other  people."  In  most  respects  human 
beings  are  all  very  much  the  same.  All  the  students  enrolled 
in  a  college  speech  class  are  certain  to  have  much  more  in 
common  than  most  of  them  suspect.  One  thing,  at  least,  that 
all  have  in  common  is  the  concentration  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  speech  improvement.  Surely  no  better  audience  for  a 
beginning  speaker  could  be  found  than  his  fellow  students 
of  speech.  The  class  sessions  are,  in  effect,  laboratory  periods 
in  which  experiments  in  speaking  are  carried  on.  Occasion- 
ally you  conduct  the  experiment;  at  other  times  you  observe 
it.  At  all  times  you  and  your  associates  are  engaged  in  a 
common  task,  and  pursuing  a  common  goal.  If  your  atti- 
tude toward  your  audience  is  one  of  respect  and  good-fellow- 
ship, it  is  certain  to  be  sympathetic  toward  you.  It  is  just  the 
type  of  atmosphere  you  need  for  conducting  a  reorganization 
of  such  personality  traits  and  speaking  habits  as  you  find 
ought  to  be  changed. 

2.  Adequate  preparation.  The  second  preventive  measure 
—that  of  adequate  preparation  of  your  speeches— is  one  that 
ought  to  require  little  comment.  Yet  as  a  large  percentage  of 
students  come  to  the  end  of  their  speech  courses,  they  freely 
make  such  admissions  as  the  following:  "Primarily  my  speak- 
ing lacks  proper  preparation."  "I  feel  that  I  do  not  give  the 
subject  I  am  to  speak  about  enough  preparation."  "I  do  not 
do  enough  preparing  before  coming  to  class."  One  student 
did  a  grave  injustice  to  a  great  speaker  and  humorist  when 
he  declared,  "I'm  a  sort  of  Will  Rogers  speaker  in  that  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  say  until  I  get  up  before  the 
audience."  The  careful  preparation  which  went  into  Will 
Rogers'  speeches,  the  polishing  and  rephrasing  of  his  seem- 
ingly spontaneous  jests,  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why 
the  last-quoted  student  was  very  far  from  really  being  "a  sort 
of  Will  Rogers  speaker." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  two  basic  re- 
quirements for  good  speaking.  Having  something  worth  while 
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to  say  is  just  as  essential  as  being  able  to  say  it  well.  The  im- 
portant difference  is  that  the  first  requirement  is  much  more 
completely  within  the  reach  of  every  student  than  is  the  lat- 
ter. Every  student  can,  with  sufficient  preparation,  have  some- 
thing worth  while  to  say.  This  does  not  merely  involve  getting 
a  collection  of  statistics  to  read  to  the  audience.  What  it  does 
involve  is  set  forth  rather  fully  in  Chapter  2,  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

One  suggestion,  however,  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  successful 
preparation:  begin  the  preparation  of  your  speech  early. 
Nothing  but  superficiality  may  be  expected  from  the  student 
who  asks  for  help,  on  the  day  before  his  speech  is  due,  in 
the  selection  of  a  topic.  It  may  be  true  that  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  set  aside  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  preparation  of 
a  particular  speech;  in  that  case,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
to  begin  the  preparation  early.  No  good  speech  can  be  sud- 
denly extracted  from  the  mind  or  fabricated  from  books  and 
magazines.  An  effective  speech  must  germinate  and  grow. 
The  longer  it  stays  in  your  mind,  the  more  truly  it  becomes  a 
part  of  yourself,  is  imbued  with  your  own  philosophy,  and 
shapes  itself  into  your  own  habitual  manner  of  thought  and 
expression.  Until  it  has  gone  through  this  ripening  process, 
the  speech  is  not  really  yours.  It  is  only  a  collection  of  facts 
and  ideas  which  you  have  borrowed,  rearranged  a  bit,  and 
orally  reproduced.  The  speech  which  you  attempt  to  deliver 
after  late  or  hasty  preparation  is  only  resting  uneasily  on 
the  surface  of  your  mind;  it  has  not  taken  root  and  settled 
there;  any  little  shock  or  jar  may  dislodge  it;  notes  are  nec- 
essary to  remind  you  of  it;  and  when  it  is  delivered,  your 
audience  sees  so  little  resemblance  in  it  to  you— to  your 
characteristic  modes  of  expression  and  real  interests— that  it 
appears  to  them  artificial  and  unreal. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  speech  which  has  been  long  in  the 
process  of  preparation  almost  delivers  itself.  You  find  your 
ideas  and  words  flowing  with  unaccustomed  ease,  and  the 
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result  is  pleasant  and  stimulating  for  both  you  and  your 
audience.  And  fortunately  it  is  not  true  that  the  latter  type 
of  speech  necessarily  demands  an  unreasonably  large  amount 
of  time  for  its  preparation.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
actual  preparation  of  your  speech  can  be  accomplished  while 
sitting  at  a  desk  with  books  and  papers  spread  out  before 
you.  Before  this  stage  is  reached,  you  should  have  held  your 
subject  in  mind  for  some  time,  have  toyed  with  it  as  you  walk 
across  the  campus,  have  thought  of  it  intermittently  as  you 
attend  classes,  chat  with  friends,  and  read  the  newspaper.  If 
this  is  done,  a  cluster  of  ideas  gathers  about  the  subject  from 
each  of  these  sources.  Something  read  here,  heard  there,  and 
observed  another  place  will  have  suggested  suitable  material 
for  your  speech.  And,  finally,  when  you  come  to  the  point 
of  outlining  your  ideas  on  paper,  your  mind  will  be  fruitfully 
stored  with  ripened  thoughts  which  will  be  ready  for  use. 
This  is  truly  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful, means  of  preparing  a  speech. 

One  final  word  might  be  said  on  this  subject.  You  do,  of 
course,  like  to  succeed.  You  dislike  to  fail.  Failure  is  almost 
certain  for  the  speech  poorly  prepared.  Likewise,  some  de- 
gree of  success  is  just  as  inevitable  for  the  well-prepared 
speech.  It  is  possible  that  you  will  twitch  and  stammer  as  you 
speak.  But  even  so,  if  you  have  truly  significant  ideas,  or 
inherently  interesting  facts  and  illustrations,  to  present  to 
your  auditors,  you  will  find  that  they  will  tend  to  forget  you 
and  your  mannerisms  while  they  concentrate  upon  what  you 
have  to  say.  To  paraphrase  Saint  Paul,  mere  cleverness  may 
fail,  bravado  may  fail,  even  the  assurance  that  comes  from 
long  and  successful  experience  may  fail,  but  a  really  well- 
prepared  speech  never  faileth.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  what 
you  have  to  say  will  win  for  you  some  respect  and  attention 
even  if  your  delivery  does  handicap  your  effectiveness.  But 
when  content  and  delivery  are  both  good,  the  tide  of  suc- 
cess rises  high. 
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Remedies  for  stage  fright.  These  two  types  of  prevention— 
the  development  of  favorable  attitudes,  and  adequate  speech 
preparation— will  do  much  to  weaken  your  stage  fright,  but 
by  themselves  they  cannot  entirely  prevent  it.  The  bodily 
tensions  and  physiological  disturbances  will  still  appear, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent  than  if  the  preventive  measures 
have  been  ignored.  The  actual  remedies  for  the  stage  fright, 
after  its  symptoms  appear,  may  be  considered  in  two  groups: 
(1)  those  to  be  undertaken  while  awaiting  your  turn  to  speak, 
and  (2)  those  to  apply  while  you  are  speaking. 

Within  the  first  group  of  remedies,  the  most  effective  is 
relaxation.  As  you  feel  your  muscles  tense  and  shaking,  your 
natural  reaction  is  to  try  to  stiffen  them  and  hold  them  still. 
But  this  only  makes  them  more  tense,  and  the  shakiness,  al- 
though it  may  be  eliminated  for  a  moment,  returns  and  is 
more  firmly  established  than  before.  What  the  muscles  need 
above  all  is  to  be  relaxed.  Slump  down  in  your  seat,  breathe 
deeply  and  naturally  to  overcome  the  tendency  toward  jerk- 
iness  of  the  breath,  and  try  to  relax  every  muscle.  It  is  not 
only  the  large  leg,  arm,  and  back  muscles  that  need  to  be 
relaxed,  but  also  those  in  your  throat.  Let  your  chin  sag 
upon  your  breast.  Turn  your  head  a  bit  from  side  to  side, 
and  swallow  naturally  a  few  times.  While  you  are  doing  this, 
calm  the  turmoil  in  your  mind  by  thinking  of  the  opening 
sentences  of  your  speech.  Try  to  think  of  something  said  by 
the  previous  speaker,  or  of  some  element  in  the  speech  situa- 
tion (such  as  the  heat  of  the  room,  or  a  curtain  flopping  in 
the  breeze,  or  a  thunder  shower  commencing,  or  the  like) 
which  you  can  refer  to  naturally  in  your  opening  remarks. 

Don't  let  your  mind  run  rapidly  over  your  whole  speech; 
once  you  get  started  on  a  well-prepared  speech  the  remainder 
will  come  to  you  with  no  difficulty.  Likewise,  try  to  keep  out 
of  your  mind  all  fears  and  unfavorable  attitudes.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  keeping  your  mind  actively  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  the  best  means  of  applying  what  you  have  prepared 
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for  your  opening  remarks  to  the  precise  situation  which 
exists  as  you  are  about  to  speak.  It  is  also  wise,  if  there  is 
any  common  group  activity  such  as  singing,  laughing,  or 
applauding,  to  enter  into  it  heartily.  To  maintain  the  de- 
gree of  relaxation  which  you  have  achieved,  when  it  comes 
time  to  speak,  walk  deliberately  up  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, take  your  position  slowly,  and  don't  start  to  talk  until 
you  have  actually  taken  possession  of  the  speech  situation. 

While  you  are  speaking,  the  best  way  to  combat  stage 
fright  is  to  move  about  a  bit;  be  especially  free  in  the  move- 
ment of  your  head  and  your  hands.  If  your  muscular  tension 
continues,  walk  over  to  another  part  of  the  platform  after 
the  first  sentence  or  two,  while  you  are  making  a  transition 
from  one  phase  of  your  introduction  to  another.  It  is  im- 
portant to  look  confident  and  well  poised.  If  you  do  not  feel 
so,  this  is  a  good  time  to  call  into  play  all  of  your  acting 
ability.  Look  at  and  speak  directly  to  your  auditors,  smile,  and 
address  them  in  a  friendly  manner.  Be  just  as  conversational 
and  communicative  as  though  you  were  talking  with  a  friend 
in  private.  This  type  of  approach  will  aid  you  greatly  in 
settling  naturally  into  the  speaking  situation,  so  that  you 
can  take  complete  command  of  it. 

Advantages  of  stage  fright.  Finally,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  stage  fright,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
some  positive  advantages  resulting  from  it.  Some  degree  of 
emotional  stimulation  is  necessary  to  keep  the  speaker  from 
being  lethargic  and  dull.  When  stage  fright  is  properly  con- 
trolled (not  eliminated),  it  serves  to  provide  desirable  bodily 
tonus.  As  one  teacher  of  speech  has  expressed  it,  "A  certain 
amount  of  stage  fright  is  like  steam  in  the  boiler."  It  provides 
the  necessary  energy  to  keep  the  speech  moving.  While  elim- 
inating the  evils  of  stage  fright,  the  speaker  should  never  go 
so  far  as  to  become  tranquil  and  completely  assured  on  the 
eve  of  a  speech.  For  even  worse  than  stage  fright  is  the  con- 
trary danger  of  not  being  stimulated  enough. 
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EGOISTIC  UNBALANCE 

Ego  means  primarily  an  awareness  of  self.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  "the  self-assertive  and  self-preserving  tendency." 
When  maintained  in  a  proper  state  of  balance,  the  ego  is  a 
necessary  and  proper  element  in  one's  personality.  A  large 
part  of  the  ego's  function  is  self-evaluation.  And  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  this  is  a  function  for  which  it  is  actually 
not  well  suited.  Honest  evaluation  depends  upon  judicial 
detachment  and  objectivity;  the  ego  is  primarily  subjective 
and  exceedingly  partisan.  In  other  words,  our  attempts  at 
self-evaluation  are  often  not  scientific  examinations  of  all 
available  evidence,  but  are  efforts  to  establish  predetermined 
hypotheses.  We  are  likely  to  imagine  ourselves  as  being  cer- 
tain kinds  of  individuals,  and  afterwards  we  tend  to  accept 
as  valid  evidence  only  such  facts  as  support  these  precon- 
ceived idealizations.  This  is  the  normal  tendency.  Ordinarily 
the  idealizations  which  we  believe  to  be  ourselves  are  better 
than  the  actual  facts  would  seem  to  warrant.  However,  in 
some  cases  individuals  are  victims  of  inferiority  complexes. 
Their  tendency  is  to  estimate  themselves  at  a  lower  valua- 
tion than  the  facts  would  justify. 

Actually  there  are  not  nearly  as  many  cases  of  inferiority 
complex  as  there  are  claimants  for  that  condition.  Most  so- 
called  cases  of  inferiority  complex  really  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  little  boy  who  declared,  "I  don't  think  I'm  half 
as  good  as  I  really  am."  This  sort  of  pseudo-inferiority  com- 
plex is  a  mask  which  permits  an  individual  to  say  to  others, 
"Don't  expect  me  to  undertake  anything  very  difficult," 
while  he  is  at  the  same  time  telling  himself,  "If  I  only  cared 
to  I  could  accomplish  things  much  harder  than  that."  It  is, 
in  other  words,  a  type  of  egoistic  unbalance,  serving  as  an 
avenue  of  escape  from  the  ordinary  responsibilities  and  de- 
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mands  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  dangers  against  which  begin- 
ning speakers  need  to  be  on  their  guard,  for  it  sometimes 
betrays  them  into  avoiding  or  neglecting  some  of  the  aspects 
of  their  speech  preparation  and  delivery. 

In  these  days  of  careful  psychological  measurement,  we 
realize  that  there  are  such  things  as  actual  superiority  and 
actual  inferiority.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  measure  such 
physical  attributes  as  height,  weight,  chest  expansion,  etc.; 
such  physical  abilities  as  weight  lifting,  jumping,  running, 
discriminating  between  colors  or  sounds,  etc.;  and,  roughly, 
such  relative  intangibles  as  intelligence,  personality,  and 
special  types  of  skills.  We  also  realize  that  there  are  such 
things  as  assumptions  of  superiority  and  assumptions  of  in- 
feriority, which  may  or  may  not  conform  to  the  facts.  Ego- 
istic unbalance  sometimes  results  from  persistence  in  main- 
taining an  assumption  of  superiority  or  inferiority  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  results  of  objective  measurements  or 
skilled  and  impartial  observation.  The  individual  ought  to 
strive  to  accept  himself  as  he  really  is.  Moreover,  he  should  do 
so  without  brooding  over  the  facts.  One  who  is  too  conscious 
of  his  personality  and  intellectual  status  is  known  as  an  in- 
trovert; one  who  is  insufficiently  conscious  of  himself  is 
known  as  an  extrovert.  The  speaker  is  most  likely  to  be  ef- 
fective if  he  can  maintain  a  midposition  between  these  ex- 
tremes, accepting  himself  as  he  is  with  a  calm  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  those  abilities  which  he  has. 

The  first  element  of  egoistic  balance  is  to  recognize,  accept, 
and  live  according  to  the  facts  of  one's  ability. 

There  are  two  types  of  egoistic  unbalance  which  are  indi- 
cated by  two  groups  of  commonly  used  terms.  Both  groups 
of  terms  have  unfavorable  connotations,  because  we  dislike 
both  types  of  unbalance.  In  the  first  group  are  found  such 
words  as  egotistical,  vain,  conceited,  arrogant,  overbearing, 
opinionated,  dogmatic,  assertive,  and  argumentative.  In  the 
second  group  are  such  words  as  timid,  weak-willed,  fawning, 
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indecisive,  shy,  diffident,  bashful,  cringing,  cowering,  truck- 
ling, obsequious,  and  servile.  Between  these  two  types  of  ego- 
istic unbalance  is  a  favorably  considered  middle  ground, 
designated  by  such  terms  as  confident,  assured,  modest,  self- 
reliant,  unpretentious,  and  deliberate.  The  speech  student 
surely  needs  no  indication  as  to  which  of  these  three  groups 
he  ought  to  be  in. 

The  second  element  of  egoistic  balance  is  to  maintain  a 
mean  between  self-exaltation  and  self -distrust. 

Your  ego  ought  not  to  be  completely  static.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  advisable  to  estimate  oneself  very  highly 
and  other  times  when  a  low  estimate  is  more  desirable.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  indicated  in  the  old  saying:  'Tray 
as  though  you  expect  God  to  do  everything  for  you;  work 
as  though  you  expect  to  have  to  do  everything  for  yourself." 
Edmund  Burke  thought  highly  enough  of  himself  to  attempt 
to  revise  the  morality  and  the  policy  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment in  respect  to  its  government  of  the  American  colonies, 
its  own  internal  corruption,  its  management  of  India,  and 
its  attitude  toward  the  French  Revolution.  It  required  a 
great  deal  of  self-confidence  to  undertake  such  crusades  as 
these.  Yet  when  he  came  to  plead  these  causes  in  Parliament, 
he  spoke  modestly  and  unassumingly,  in  order  not  to  arouse 
the  antagonism  of  his  associates.  Burke's  practice  illustrates 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  useful  as  well  as  a  harmful  kind  of 
egotism.  The  useful  type  asserts  by  implication,  ''I  am  ca- 
pable of  great  accomplishments;  therefore,  I  am  undertaking 
them."  This  type  spurs  its  possessor  on  to  do  his  very  best 
work.  The  harmful  kind  suggests,  "I  am  worthy  of  high 
honors.  Why  don't  you  bestow  them  upon  me?"  This  is  the 
"world-owes-me-a-living"  state  of  mind;  the  former  is  the 
"I'm-determined-to-earn-a-better-living"  type  of  thinking. 

Students  of  speech  will  find  the  desirable  kind  of  egotism 
of  great  assistance  to  them  if  it  is  properly  employed.  The 
time  to  underestimate  yourself  is  when  you  are  preparing  a 
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speech.  Be  modest  then.  Assume  that  the  task  is  going  to  be 
a  hard  one  and  that  you  will  need  all  possible  preparation  in 
order  to  accomplish  it  worthily.  Assume  that  your  speech 
technique  is  weak  and  that  you  would  consequently  do  well 
to  consider  carefully  the  advice  of  your  text  and  your  instruc- 
tor. But  the  effective  delivery  of  your  speech  calls  for  an 
expansion  of  your  ego.  Then  is  the  time  to  be  confident.  Re- 
mind yourself  of  your  careful  preparation;  assure  yourself 
of  your  ability  to  do  as  well  as  or  better  than  your  associates. 
Unleash  your  full  power  for  use  in  the  immediate  task  of 
"selling"  your  ideas  and  personality  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  third  element  of  egoistic  balance  is  to  be  able  to  ad- 
just properly  and  as  often  as  is  necessary  the  relationship  be- 
tween self-trust  and  self-distrust. 

We  realize  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  be  properly 
aware  of  ourselves,  but  also  to  be  aware  of  other  people. 
They  have  egos  too.  And  just  as  we  like  to  expand  ours,  so 
do  they  like  to  expand  theirs.  Indeed,  there  is  no  more  effec- 
tive way  to  "win  friends  and  influence  people"  than  to  see 
to  it  that  when  anyone  is  in  your  presence  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  pleased  with  himself.  Our  temptation  is  to 
expend  our  energy  upon  the  exaltation  of  our  own  egos,  and 
to  neglect  those  of  others.  We  do  this  even  when  we  are 
chiefly  desirous  of  making  a  good  impression,  for  then  we 
reason  that  we  must  show  the  best  side  of  ourselves  in  order 
to  be  properly  appreciated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  one 
ought  sedulously  to  avoid  obsequiousness,  it  is  principally 
through  a  warm  appreciation  of  others  that  one  wins  appre- 
ciation for  oneself. 

This  point  of  view  has  to  be  cultivated;  it  is  not  a  natural 
growth.  The  pre-adolescent  child  is  strongly  egocentric.  He 
is  seldom  aware  that  other  people  have  feelings  which  need 
to  be  considered  and  wants  that  ought  to  be  satisfied.  He 
expects  all  plans  to  center  about  him  and  his  desires.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  adolescence  there  ought  to  be  a  gradual 
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growth  of  egoistic  balance,  so  that  we  are  finally  able  to  view 
ourselves  almost  as  objectively  as  we  view  the  people  and 
objects  around  us.  This  objectivity  is  one  of  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  maturity.  Saint  Paul  may  well  have  had  this 
in  mind  when  he  said,  "When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child;  but  when 
I  became  a  man  I  put  aside  childish  things." 

The  fourth  element  of  egoistic  balance  is  to  be  able  to 
establish  a  satisfactory  relationship  between  your  ego  and 
that  of  others. 


CONFUSED  OR  INHIBITED  THOUGHT  PROCESSES 

One  of  the  most  frequently  expressed  desires  of  beginning 
speech  students  is  to  learn  to  think  on  their  feet.  This  is 
because  it  is  exceedingly  disturbing  to  be  standing  before 
an  audience,  just  where  one  would  prefer  to  be  most  mentally 
alert,  and  then  to  find  one's  normal  processes  of  thought 
badly  confused  or  even  completely  inhibited.  This  condition 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  a  senior  student  who  is  taking 
his  first  oral  examination  before  a  board  composed  of  five 
or  six  of  his  professors.  At  such  a  time  almost  everything  he 
knows  is  likely  to  evaporate  in  thin  air.  But  the  beginning 
speech  student,  even  standing  before  a  classroom  audience 
of  friends,  may  find  himself  illustrating  the  condition  all  too 
well.  What  causes  this  interference  with  normal  mental 
processes,  and  what  remedies  should  be  applied? 

There  are  four  suggestions  that  can  be  made  which  ought 
to  help  you  to  be  able  to  think  just  as  well  when  you  are  on 
your  feet  before  an  audience  as  when  you  are  seated  calmly 
at  your  study  table.  Some  speakers  even  find  their  minds 
working  much  better  when  they  are  before  an  audience  than 
when  they  are  alone.  This  is  normal  and  to  be  expected, 
provided  the  speaker  can  so  control  his  mental  processes  as 
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to  keep  his  enjoyment  of  an  audience  from  being  checked 
by  his  fear  of  it.  Just  as  the  excitement  of  a  track  meet  will 
stimulate  a  runner  to  run  his  best,  so  will  an  audience  stimu- 
late you  to  think  your  best,  after  the  inhibiting  and  disturb- 
ing features  have  been  eliminated  or  controlled. 

The  first  suggestion  depends  chiefly  upon  gaining  con- 
trol of  your  stage  fright.  In  the  table  on  pp.  429-30,  which 
explains  the  physiological  changes  taking  place  in  stage 
fright,  point  "C"  of  Section  II  indicates  that  "There  is  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  percentage  of  active  cells  in  the 
cortex."  Point  "D"  adds,  however,  "There  is  a  later  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  active  cells  in  the  cortex,  and  an  in- 
crease in  fatigued  cells."  In  other  words,  the  brain  is  at  first 
stimulated  to  greater  efficiency  by  the  onset  of  stage  fright, 
but  soon  it  becomes  fatigued  and  relatively  inefficient.  Most 
beginning  speakers  find  that  their  stage  fright  commences 
so  long  before  they  are  to  speak  that  their  brains  have  reached 
the  tired  state  by  the  time  they  arise  to  address  their  audi- 
ence. The  obvious  remedy  is  to  curb  the  stage  fright,  and 
by  both  lessening  its  intensity  and  shortening  its  duration 
gain  the  benefits  of  increased  stimulation  without  suffering 
the  penalties  of  emotional  fatigue.  Hence,  this  step  of  learn- 
ing to  think  more  effectively  on  your  feet  will  automatically 
be  taken  as  your  stage  fright  is  brought  under  control. 

The  second  suggestion  is  to  be  sure  that  your  main  ideas 
and  their  sub-topics  are  exceedingly  clear  and  orderly  when 
you  prepare  your  speech.  In  conversation,  in  letter  writing, 
and  in  our  general  desultory  thinking  our  minds  often  pur- 
sue illogical  and  disconnected  paths.  We  are  likely  to  permit 
them  the  same  liberty  when  we  jot  down  the  outlines  for 
our  speeches.  If  so,  we  are  making  it  very  hard  to  think 
clearly  about  our  chosen  subject  while  we  are  before  our 
audience.  As  between  figures  A  and  B,  it  is  much  easier 
to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  latter,  and  it  would  be  far 
simpler  to  reproduce  it  from  memory.  That  is  largely  be- 
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cause  its  contours  are  formed  upon  a  logical  and  orderly 
plan,  while  figure  A  is  drawn  at  random.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
ideas  in  our  speeches.  If  they  are  orderly,  coherent,  logical, 
clear-cut,  and  unified,  their  relationship  will  be  so  inevitable 
that  it  will  positively  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them  from  the 
mind.  If,  however,  the  ideas  are  simply  scattered  together 
helter-skelter,  with  no  apparent  system  of  relationship,  they 
will  be  remembered  scarcely  more  easily  than  would  a  simi- 


FIGURE  A 


FIGURE  B 


lar  number  of  nonsense  syllables.  The  mere  effort  of  re- 
membering them  will  be  so  great  that  any  independent  think- 
ing about  them  during  the  course  of  the  speech  is  impossible. 
Remedy  number  two,  then,  is  to  be  sure  to  have  your  ideas 
clearly  and  logically  organized  as  you  prepare  your  speech. 
The  third  suggestion  is  to  establish  the  habit  of  thinking 
a  problem  through  with  your  audience,  rather  than  simply 
telling  it  what  is  what  on  the  subject  of  your  speech.  Whether 
your  subject  be  "How  to  Raise  Guinea  Pigs,"  or  "The  Ten 
Rules  for  Happy  Living,"  show  respect  for  your  audience's 
intelligence.  While  preparing  your  speech,  try  to  present 
your  ideas  merely  as  your  own  best  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
Inter-lard  your  comments  with  questions,  and  watch  for 
responses  from  the  facial  expressions  and  bodily  postures  of 
your  audience.  If  you  do  this,  the  speech  ceases  to  be  a  per- 
formance, at  which  you  must  be  careful  above  all  not  to 
forget  your  part,   and   becomes  a  venture  in  co-operative 
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thinking— a  sort  of  group  conversation  in  which  your  audi- 
ence's responses  determine  to  an  extent  the  development  of 
your  speech.  This  attitude  will  help  you  to  keep  your  mind 
off  yourself,  and  to  objectify  your  thought  processes.  You  will 
not  be  primarily  intent  upon  making  certain  that  you  get 
point  three  before  point  four,  but  will  be  trying  to  keep  the 
subject  vital  and  interesting  for  your  audience.  You  ask  more 
from  your  mind  in  this  kind  of  speech,  and  you  free  it  of  ten- 
sions so  that  it  is  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  After  giving 
this  method  a  few  trials  you  will  be  pleased  to  find  how 
well  it  works. 

The  fourth  and  final  suggestion  is  to  rehearse  your  speech 
under  conditions  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  in  which  it 
will  be  delivered.  This  means  primarily  that  you  ought  to 
practice  your  speech  aloud.  Your  mind  works  differently  for 
different  types  of  mental  activity.  It  gets  used  to  a  certain 
type  of  situation  when  you  read,  a  slightly  different  one  when 
you  write,  still  another  when  you  converse,  and  so  forth.  To 
illustrate  how  true  this  is,  try  reading  a  book  on  a  train,  if 
you  are  not  habituated  to  that  practice.  Or  go  out  on  the 
lawn  to  sit  and  try  to  write  a  letter.  Your  mind  will  continu- 
ally wander  from  its  appointed  task.  Now  most  of  our  minds 
are  not  habituated  to  continuous  oral  expression,  without 
interruption  from  others.  If  we  want  to  be  effective  in  that 
kind  of  mental  activity,  we  must  practice  it. 

This  is  a  lesson  taught  by  the  experience  of  most  of  the 
great  speakers  of  the  past.  William  Pitt  was  an  exceedingly 
clear  and  able  thinker  as  he  engaged  in  the  parliamentary 
debates;  from  childhood  his  father  had  been  accustomed  to 
placing  him  on  a  table  in  the  midst  of  company  to  recite 
poems  and  deliver  speeches.  William  Jennings  Bryan  made 
himself  into  one  of  America's  greatest  orators;  as  a  college 
student  he  used  to  practice  his  speeches  aloud  in  a  grove  back 
of  the  college  buildings.  Albert  J.  Beveridge  did  the  same, 
and  ascribed  his  fluency  and  ease  on  the  platform  to  that 


\s  governor  of  Wisconsin,  United  States  senator,  and  independent 
:andidate  for  the  presidency,  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Sr.,  waged 
jnany  an  oratorical  battle.  Whether  in  the  senate  chamber,  "on 
he  stump,"  or,  as  in  this  picture,  on  courthouse  steps,  he  spoke 
vith  a  directness  and  a  forcefulness  which  made  manifest  his  earn- 
st  and  sincere  desire  to  carry  his  message  right  into  the  hearts  and 
ninds  of  his  hearers.  Note  how  his  whole  body,  and  not  merely 
lis  arms,  is  used  in  this  gesture.  Note  also  the  bodily  tensions 
vhich  reveal  the  great  fund  of  covert  action  supporting  his  overt 
gesture.      (Wide  World) 


In  a  typical  campaign  pose,  Al  Smith  is  using  the  visual  as  well 
as  the  auditory  code.  The  picture  shows  him  at  the  start  of  his 
1928  campaign  for  the  presidency.  Al  Smith  confessed,  "I  v/as 
never  able  to  deliver  a  set  speech;  never  able  to  write  it,  and 
never  able  to  read  it."  He  substituted  a  thorough  preparation 
which  made  notes  unnecessary.  Would  such  a  gesture  as  is 
pictured  be  effective  if  he  had  to  break  it  off  to  read  from  his 
manuscript  to  see  what  was  to  come  next?  (Underwood  and 
Underwood ) 
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practice.  Webster  practiced  his  first  Bunker  Hill  oration 
while  on  a  fishing  trip,  and  addressed  his  "Venerable  men!" 
passage  to  the  fish  he  had  caught. 

The  lesson  from  the  experience  of  these  and  many  other 
orators,  lecturers,  and  debaters  is  conclusive.  One  cannot 
prepare  himself  for  a  speech  by  running  over  his  thoughts 
silently  to  himself— at  least  not  in  the  beginning  of  his  speak- 
ing experience.  Until  your  mastery  of  the  platform  is  com- 
plete, one  essential  in  learning  to  think  clearly  and  easily 
before  an  audience  is  to  practice  your  speech  orally,  and  to 
practice  it  frequently.  In  order  to  avoid  memorizing  it  dur- 
ing these  practice  sessions,  it  is  wise  to  go  over  it  in  a  slightly 
different  manner  each  time.  Emphasize  now  one  idea,  now 
another.  Try  out  different  illustrations  each  time.  This  varia- 
tion will  serve  the  further  purpose  of  giving  you  command  of 
the  ideas  which  normally  cluster  about  your  speech  outline, 
and  thus  make  it  easy  to  vary  your  approach  before  the  audi- 
ence, if  this  seems  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

These  four  suggestions  should  help  you  rapidly  to  obtain 
control  of  your  thought  processes  while  speaking.  In  follow- 
ing them,  you  should  also  apply  the  suggestion  in  Chapter 
4  that  you  choose  a  subject  from  the  field  of  your  own  in- 
terests and  experience,  and  that  you  build  up  a  solid  body 
of  knowledge  about  the  subject.  This  procedure  is  most  nec- 
essary for  effective  thinking  either  on  or  off  the  platform. 
No  one's  mind  can  work  in  a  vacuum.  There  is  always  the 
question  not  only  of  how  to  think,  but  of  what  to  think  with. 
In  the  educational  argument  over  whether  it  is  better  to 
teach  substance  or  thinking,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
two  are  inextricably  intertwined.  One  cannot  think  without 
having  a  body  of  knowledge  to  form  the  subject  matter  of 
the  thoughts,  nor  can  one  hold  a  body  of  knowledge  in  mind 
without  some  sort  of  mental  activity  taking  place.  In  other 
words,  one  cannot  think  on  his  feet  unless  he  has  previously 
thought  sitting  down. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  speaker's  personal  problems  are  chiefly  comprised  in 
three  groups:  stage  fright,  egoistic  unbalance,  and  confused 
or  inhibited  thought  processes.  Stage  fright  is  a  form  of 
heightened  emotional  disturbance,  which  is  practically  uni- 
versal among  speakers  and  other  public  performers,  although 
it  can  be  controlled  and  reduced.  There  are  three  types  of 
causes  for  it:  automatic  physiological  reactions,  undesirable 
mental  attitudes,  and  the  consciousness  of  inadequate  prepa- 
ration. It  may  be  prevented  in  part  by  cultivating  desirable 
mental  attitudes  and  by  adequate  preparation.  The  remedies 
are  in  two  groups:  those  to  be  practiced  before  starting  to 
speak,  and  those  to  be  practiced  while  speaking.  There  are 
four  elements  of  egoistic  balance  which  the  speaker  should 
cultivate.  And  there  are  four  suggested  remedies  for  the  con- 
fusion of  mental  processes  from  which  most  beginning  speak- 
ers suffer  while  they  are  before  their  audiences. 


EXERCISES 

i.  Write  a  300-word  description  of  your  own  problem  of  stage 
fright.  In  it  indicate  what  appear  to  be  the  causes,  and  what 
you  are  undertaking  as  remedies  for  it. 

2.  Bring  to  class  three  examples  of  egoistic  unbalance  which 
you  have  observed  in  recent  speeches  you  have  heard.  Watch  for 
other  examples  in  the  course  of  your  ordinary  conversations.  To 
what  extent  have  you  developed  the  four  elements  of  egoistic 
balance?  What  steps  do  you  contemplate  for  more  firmly  estab- 
lishing them? 

3.  Prepare  a  five-minute  speech  in  which  you  will  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  think  with  your  audience,  and  to  think  freely  about 
your  speech  subject,  while  you  are  delivering  it.  Be  sure  to  prac- 
tice the  speech  orally  several  times  before  delivering  it. 
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4.  Write  a  250-word  report  of  a  speech  you  have  heard,  an- 
swering the  following  questions  about  it: 

a.  Did  the  speaker  seem  to  be  handicapped  by  stage  fright? 
Did  he  appear  to  have  any  stage  fright?  If  so,  how  (and  how  well) 
did  he  control  it? 

b.  Were  his  thought  processes  clear  and  well  organized?  Did 
he  appear  to  be  thinking  his  speech  through  with  his  audience 
or  was  he  simply  telling  them  the  results  of  his  own  thinking  on 
the  subject,  with  no  discernible  concern  for  what  their  thoughts 
might  be? 

c.  Did  he  appear  to  be  thinking  easily  and  freely  about  his 
subject  while  speaking,  or  was  he  merely  delivering  his  ideas 
exactly  as  he  had  formulated  them  during  his  preparation  of  the 
speech? 

5.  The  following  references  are  suggested  for  further  reading: 

a.  Charles  W.  Lomas,  "The  Psychology  of  Stage  Fright," 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXIII  (February,  1937),  pp. 
35-44.  A  well-documented,  sound  analysis  of  the  psychological 
factors  involved  in  stage  fright. 

b.  Virginia  Claire  MacGregor,  "Personality  Development  in 
Beginning  Speech  Training,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
XX  (February,  1934),  pp.  47"57-  A  lively  and  stimulating  discus- 
sion of  what  speech  training  should  do  and  what  it  should  not 
do  to  the  students'  personalities. 

c.  Elwood  Murray,  "Speech  Training  as  a  Mental  Hygiene 
Method,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XX  (February, 
1934),  pp.  37-47.  A  discussion  of  the  personality  effects  of  speech 
training. 

d.  Percival  M.  Symonds,  "An  Analysis  of  Tact,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  XXI  (April,  1930),  pp.  241-254.  With  the 
assistance  of  forty-six  of  his  students,  the  author  compiled  and 
classified  1,173  tactless  acts;  he  considers  the  specific  personality 
traits  which  cause  an  individual  to  be  liked  or  disliked  by  his 
fellows. 


Chapter  iy 

THE  SPEAKER'S  ACTION 


Is  bodily  action  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  speaker,  or 
is  it  merely  an  extra  embellishment— a  final,  superficial  grace 
to  be  added  to  the  other,  more  important  aspects  of  speech 
training?  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians and  orators  considered  it  of  prime  importance.  Cicero 
praised  action  as  a  kind  of  physical  eloquence.  Demosthenes, 
when  asked  for  the  first  requisite  for  good  speaking,  replied, 
''Action."  And  when  he  was  asked  for  the  second  and  third 
requisites,  he  unhesitatingly  replied,  "Action!  Action!"  Quin- 
tilian,  who  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for 
having  sound,  substantial,  well-organized  speech  materials, 
nevertheless  declared,  "For  my  own  part  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  a  mediocre  speech  supported  by  all  the  power 
of  delivery  will  be  more  impressive  than  the  best  speech  un- 
accompanied by  such  power."  Shakespeare,  drawing  upon  his 
experience  as  a  theatrical  director  and  actor,  warned  that 
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actors  should  "Suit  the  action  to  the  word— the  word  to  the 
action."  William  Wundt,  the  great  nineteenth-century  psy- 
chologist, believed  that  language  gradually  evolved  out  of  ges- 
tures, words  being  simply  a  means  of  supplementing  sign  lan- 
guage. And  even  with  language  so  highly  developed  as  it  now 
is,  a  great  deal  of  meaning  is  still  portrayed  by  gestures.  War- 
ren C.  DuBois  tells  of  an  old  man,  nearly  deaf,  who  crowded 
into  a  full  court-room  and  took  a  seat  at  the  back  to  hear  the 
great  Kentucky  orator,  Henry  Clay.  During  the  course  of 
the  long  speech  the  old  man  sat  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  orator;  then  he  exclaimed,  "I  didn't  hear  a  word  he  said, 
but  Great  Jehovah,  didn't  he  make  the  motions!" 

The  most  basic  fact  about  bodily  action  is  that  no  speech 
can  be  made  without  it.  It  is  inescapable.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  shall  be  used;  the  only  question  is,  how 
shall  it  be  used? 

To  speak  of  bodily  action  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  speaker  must  deliver  his  message  with  his  whole 
body.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  delivering  a  speech  with  a 
disembodied  voice.  Except  when  speaking  over  the  radio, 
the  speaker  is  seen  as  well  as  heard.  And  as  one  watches  radio 
speakers  in  the  privacy  of  the  broadcasting  studio,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  much  bodily  action  they  use  even 
there.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  use  gestures,  as  some  beginning 
speakers  seem  to  feel;  rather,  it  is  unnatural  to  speak  with- 
out them.  A  story  is  told  of  two  ordinarily  voluble  gentle- 
men who  were  walking  in  the  park  one  cold  winter  evening 
without  exchanging  a  word.  Finally  one  of  them  said,  "Well, 
let's  talk."  "No,"  replied  the  other,  snuggling  his  hands 
deeper  into  his  pockets.  "Too  cold."  There  is  a  proverb 
which  runs,  "Tie  a  German's  hands  and  he  is  tongue-tied." 
But  this  is  true  not  only  of  Germans.  A  wag  returning  from 
a  trip  abroad  assured  his  friends  that  if  a  Frenchman  were 
thrown  into  a  river  with  his  hands  tied,  the  man  would 
drown;   this  would  happen  not  only  because  he   couldn't 
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swim,  but  because  he  couldn't  call  for  help!  Watching  a 
group  o£  animated  conversationalists,  or  watching  a  speaker 
who  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  uninhibited  by  self-con- 
sciousness, one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  foregoing  stories 
are  scarcely  exaggerations.  In  conversing  with  a  victim  of 
paralysis,  one  is  soon  uncomfortably  aware  of  the  unnatural 
immobility  of  one's  companion.  How  much  more  awkward 
and  ineffective  does  the  speaker  appear  who  has  full  and 
free  command  of  his  body,  but  chooses  not  to  use  it— who 
becomes,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  temporary  paralytic  by 
choice! 

The  conclusion  is  apparent,  then,  that  effective  speaking 
is  speaking  with  the  whole  body.  The  meaning  of  a  speaker, 
whether  or  not  he  so  desires  it,  is  determined  by  the  eye  as 
well  as  by  the  ear.  How  to  get  these  two  avenues  of  com- 
munication to  work  in  harmony  rather  than  (as  they  often 
do)  at  cross  purposes,  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  first  of  all  what  bodily  action  is;  then 
what  its  uses  and  values  are;  next,  the  kinds,  number,  and 
uses  of  gestures  that  the  speaker  should  employ.  Following 
this  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  means  by  which  a  free 
command  of  the  body  can  best  be  secured.  The  nature  of 
platform  poise  and  etiquette  will  be  considered.  Finally, 
two  special  projects  will  be  suggested  through  which  the 
techniques  discussed  in  this  chapter  may  be  put  into  immedi- 
ate use  and  thus  be  completely  mastered.  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  bodily  action  have  been  translated  into  his  own 
practice,  the  speaker  should  find  both  his  effectiveness  and 
his  satisfaction  in  speaking  greatly  increased. 


BODILY  ACTION  DEFINED 

Bodily  action,  as  the  name  implies,  means  speaking  with  the 
whole  body.  It  is  complete  and  effective  utilization  of  the 
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visual  code.  While  the  speaker's  words  are  carrying  messages 
to  the  hearers'  ears,  his  bodily  appearance  and  movements 
are  carrying  messages  to  their  eyes.  This  is  inevitable, 
whether  the  speaker  wishes  it  or  not.  Will  the  audience  be 
moved  by  what  the  speaker  is  saying?  Will  he  accomplish  his 
purpose  in  addressing  the  group?  The  answer  is  determined 
not  only  by  what  he  says  and  how  he  says  it,  but  also  by  his 
eye-appeal. 

This  eye-appeal  is  determined  in  part  by  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  speaker— his  height,  weight,  build,  his  de- 
gree of  attractiveness,  his  neatness  and  care  of  his  person, 
the  appropriateness  of  his  dress;  in  part  it  is  determined  by 
his  air  of  assurance  and  confidence  or  by  the  nervous  man- 
nerisms by  which  he  reveals  a  lack  of  confidence;  in  part  it 
is  created  by  his  posture  and  movements  on  the  platform— 
by  their  gracefulness,  and  ease,  and  alertness  or  by  their  lack 
of  these  qualities;  and  finally  the  eye-appeal  is  dependent  in 
part  on  the  way  the  speaker  sits  while  awaiting  his  turn  to 
speak,  and  by  the  way  he  rises,  comes  forward  to  the  audi- 
ence and  by  his  manner  assumes  a  gracious  command  over 
it.  These  factors,  to  be  sure,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  logic  or  general  soundness  of  the  speech,  and  no 
audience  would  consciously  decide  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  speaker  on  the  basis  of  the  eye-appeal  alone.  But  uncon- 
sciously it  has  a  great  effect.  Indeed,  since  the  eye-appeal 
begins  before  the  speech  does,  and  thus  creates  the  initial 
attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the  speaker,  it  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  decisive  element  in  determining  whether  or  not 
he  will  succeed.  Once  a  mass  begins  to  move  it  is  hard  to 
check  its  movement,  and  doubly  hard  to  reverse  it.  Once  an 
audience's  feelings  are  engaged  either  for  a  speaker  or  against 
him,  it  is  hard  for  anything  he  may  say  to  reverse  that  first- 
formed  opinion.  Hence  the  eye-appeal  is  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Considering  bodily  action  in  a  narrow  sense,   solely  as 
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the  movements  made  by  the  speaker,  it  consists  of  two  types, 
overt  and  covert.  The  first  is  action  that  is  open,  and  plainly 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  second  is  covered,  and  is  sensed  by  the 
audience  rather  as  a  readiness  to  act  than  as  veritable  action. 
The  distinction  between  overt  and  covert  action  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  covert  action  and  no  action  at  all  on  the 
other,  is  readily  seen  in  the  behavior  of  a  cat.  When  acting 
overtly,  the  cat  may  be  washing  its  face,  walking  about,  or 
climbing  a  tree.  When  not  at  all  active,  the  cat  may  be  lying 
sleepily  before  a  fireplace,  in  which  situation  it  is  a  marvel 
of  complete  relaxation.  But  picture  the  same  cat  out  on  the 
lawn,  as  immobile  as  a  statue,  intently  watching  a  robin  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  away.  Or  imagine  the  cat  with  arched  back 
and  every  hair  erect  as  it  watches  a  strange  dog  pass  by  the 
house.  In  either  of  these  latter  instances,  the  cat  is  as  com- 
pletely motionless  as  when  stretched  before  the  fireplace.  But 
whereas  in  the  former  case  there  was  scarcely  a  suggestion  of 
life,  in  the  latter  cases  the  cat  seemed  a  veritable  bundle  of 
vitality.  Every  muscle  was  taut,  every  nerve  atingle.  Complete 
readiness  for  action  was  evident  in  the  posture  and  muscular 
tone. 

These  same  variations  of  muscular  state  are  found  in 
speakers.  The  muscles  may  be  largely  relaxed,  they  may  be 
alternately  relaxed  and  tensed  as  they  are  actively  used,  or 
they  may  be  held  in  a  state  of  tension  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  immediate  use.  In  the  last  two  alternatives,  the  body  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  animation.  The  one  results  in  ex- 
ternal movement,  the  other  is  confined  to  internal  reactions. 
The  important  thing  for  the  beginning  speaker  to  grasp  is 
that  a  speaker  may  be  animated,  lively,  and  intense  without 
indulging  in  many  gestures  or  much  movement  about  the 
platform.  He  reveals  his  internal  animation  partly  through 
muscular  tensions,  and  partly  through  the  timbre  or  quality 
of  his  voice,  which  is  affected  by  the  muscle  tone  of  the  body. 
Covert  action  leads  naturally  and  effectively  into  overt  action, 
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whereas  overt  action  that  is  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
covert  action  is  apt  to  appear  flat,  forced,  and  unconvincing. 


USES  AND  VALUES  OF  ACTION 

The  principle  of  empathy.  Perhaps  the  basic  value  of  bodily 
action  is  found  in  the  principle  of  empathy.  In  brief,  this 
means  that  we  perceive  meanings  precisely  in  terms  of  our 
own  reactions.  Theodore  Lipps  called  this  tendency  "Ein- 
fuhlung"  or  a  "feeling  into,"  and  Karl  Groos  vividly  de- 
scribed it  as  "inner  mimicry."  Dr.  E.  J.  Kempf  points  out, 
"This  is  virtually  saying  that  we  think  with  our  muscles." 
John  Dewey  has  appropriated  this  principle  into  educational 
theory  with  his  conclusion  that  "we  learn  by  doing."  H.  S. 
Langfeld,  in  The  Aesthetic  Attitude^  says  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  react  overtly  in  order  to  perceive  meanings,  but  there 
must  be  covert  reactions.  "All  our  perceptions  are  dependent 
upon  the  motor  attitudes  that  are  assumed  toward  the  object." 
Illustrating  this  conclusion,  he  says,  "It  is  not  necessary  to 
lift  a  stone  in  order  to  know  that  it  is  heavy.  The  visual  per- 
ception of  the  size  and  nature  of  the  stone  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  within  us,  through  association  with  previous  experi- 
ences of  lifting,  "the  muscle  sensations  or  motor  set  which 
would  accompany  the  actual  process  of  lifting.  Without  such 
previous  experience  there  would  be  no  perception  of  weight. 
The  word  itself  would  be  without  meaning." 

This  principle  of  empathy  is  illustrated  for  us  in  almost 
all  of  our  activities.  The  explanation  of  how  to  operate  a 
machine  is  relatively  meaningless;  it  takes  on  definite  mean- 
ing as  we  actually,  following  directions,  perform  the  opera- 
tion. Often,  as  directions  are  received  on  how  to  do  things, 
the  person  receiving  the  instructions  goes  through  the  mo- 
tions with  his  hands  and  body.  When  he  does  not  do  so 
overtly,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  covertly  his  muscles  are 
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forming  the  tensions  (though  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
degree)  necessary  to  perform  the  act.  This,  likewise,  is  true, 
of  course,  of  the  person  giving  the  instructions.  It  is  difficult 
to  direct  anyone  without  pointing  out  the  route  he  is  to  fol- 
low. Whether  we  are  speaking  or  listening,  our  muscles  strive 
to  co-operate  with  our  nervous  system  in  expressing  or  receiv- 
ing meanings. 

At  a  football  or  basketball  game,  the  spectators  enter  into 
the  contest.  They  strain  with  their  bodies  when  the  quarter- 
back plunges  into  the  line;  they  lift  with  their  muscles  as  a 
high  punt  is  kicked  or  a  ball  is  shot  toward  the  basket.  At  a 
horse  race  the  spectators  leap  up  and  the  more  excitable  ones 
simulate  all  of  the  motions  of  running  as  the  horses  come 
down  the  home  stretch.  At  a  track  meet  the  spectators  strain 
with  the  shot  putter,  sway  with  the  broad  jumper,  and  lift 
with  their  muscles  as  the  pole  vaulter  leaves  the  ground.  It  is 
further  of  interest  to  note  that  these  muscular  activities  are 
intense  precisely  to  the  degree  that  the  spectator  enjoys  the 
contest.  In  watching  a  football  game  between  unfamiliar 
schools,  in  which  you  take  little  interest,  you  remain  rela- 
tively relaxed;  and  you  find  little  enjoyment  in  the  game. 
But  in  watching  a  closely  fought  contest  between  your  own 
school  and  a  near  rival,  your  physical  activity  is  so  great  that 
you  leave  the  game  almost  exhausted.  Hence,  we  may  again 
note  that  any  activity  or  situation  is  meaningful  to  us  pre- 
cisely in  terms  of  the  nature,  degree,  and  intensity  of  our 
physical  reaction  to  it. 

Now,  just  what  value  does  this  have  for  speech,  and  what  is 
its  relation  to  bodily  activity  on  the  part  of  the  speaker?  In 
delivering  a  speech  it  is  axiomatic,  of  course,  that  the  speaker 
is  trying  to  stir  up  meanings  in  his  hearers.  The  term  "stir 
up"  is  used  advisedly,  for  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  meaning 
from  one  mind  to  another.  The  speaker  can  merely  provide 
stimuli  which  are  designed  to  cause  the  kind  of  responses 
which  he  desires.  We  have  seen  that  people  react  with  their 
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muscles  as  well  as  with  their  nervous  systems,  and  that  this 
muscular  reaction  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  perception  of 
meaning.  The  auditors  will  not,  therefore,  respond  as  the 
speaker  desires  unless  they  make  the  proper  muscular  adjust- 
ments while  they  are  listening  to  him.  In  making  these 
muscular  adjustments,  they  will  be  greatly  aided  if  he  sets 
up  patterns  for  them  to  imitate.  Therefore  the  speaker  ought 
not  only  to  use  bodily  action,  but  he  ought  to  take  care  to  use 
precisely  the  kind  which  will  stir  up  the  desired  responses  in 
his  audience. 

If  he  uses  the  barest  minimum  of  bodily  action,  the  audi- 
ence's reactions  are  relatively  undirected  and  will  probably 
be  confused.  If  he  uses  the  wrong  kinds  of  bodily  action, 
such  as  shifting  and  twitching  nervously,  gesturing  aimlessly, 
leaning  slouchily  on  the  lectern  or  pacing  back  and  forth  at 
random  or  letting  his  gaze  wander  out  of  the  window  or  up 
at  the  ceiling,  the  audience  does  indeed  have  muscular  re- 
sponses aroused,  but  all  of  the  wrong  kind.  The  speaker  is 
attempting  to  force  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  of  his 
auditors  out  of  harmony;  he  is  directing  one  kind  of  meaning 
at  them  with  his  words,  another  kind  with  his  acts,  and  they 
are  simply  unable  to  concentrate  upon  his  message,  however 
intelligent  and  well  meaning  they  may  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  speaker  may  use  the  principle  of 
empathy  to  considerable  advantage.  Great  skill  was  shown  in 
this  respect  by  Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo,  who  represented  the  cause  of 
China  before  scores  of  American  audiences  during  the  winter 
of  1937-1938.  In  explaining  how  China  was  willing  to  accede 
in  part,  but  only  in  part,  to  the  demands  of  Japan,  Dr.  Koo 
made  a  barrier  with  his  right  hand,  held  vertically  before 
him;  then  with  his  left  hand  he  slowly  approached  his  right 
while  he  explained  what  China  would  yield,  and  dramatically 
stopped  at  the  barrier  while  he  enumerated  what  China 
would  not  give  up.  In  discussing  the  demands  of  Japan  which 
were  completely  rejected,  Dr.  Koo  declared,  "We  say  no!" 
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and  as  the  no  was  pronounced,  he  brought  his  right  hand  up, 
palm  extended  and  raised,  and  pushed  with  it,  as  though 
pushing  away  from  him  something  distasteful.  These  are 
only  two  examples  of  the  many  ways  in  which  he  gave  his 
hearers  a  vivid  muscular  sense  of  his  message  and  in  this  way 
impressed  them  deeply  with  his  and  China's  attitude. 

The  principle  of  empathy  should  be  considered  not  only 
in  relation  to  directing  the  type  of  response  desired  from  the 
audience,  but  also  in  determining  how  much  action  to  use. 
The  audience  will  respond  by  covert  imitation  to  every  move- 
ment made  by  the  speaker.  If  the  audience  is  composed  of 
people  who  ordinarily  make  considerable  use  of  their  muscles, 
as  a  group  of  day-laborers,  for  instance,  a  great  deal  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker  is  desirable.  The  auditors  are 
accustomed  to  using  their  muscles,  and  are  more  comfortable, 
and  will  pay  better  attention,  if  they  are  given  opportunities 
to  respond  muscularly  to  the  speech.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  audience  is  composed  of  people  who  lead  relatively  inac- 
tive lives,  and  whose  muscles  are  soft  from  disuse,  a  great 
deal  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  tires  and  hence,  as 
they  say,  "disgusts"  them.  A  soap-box  orator  addressing 
laborers  on  a  downtown  street  corner  needs  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  action  to  hold  the  interest  of  his  crowd.  A  speaker 
addressing  an  academic  audience  or  a  professional  group 
should  confine  his  action  to  fine  adjustments  and  smaller 
movements. 

Values  of  action  to  the  speaker.  The  speaker  will  find  that 
the  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  overt  action  is  of  great 
value  to  him,  wholly  aside  from  its  effect  upon  the  audience. 
As  was  seen  in  the  discussion  of  stage  fright  in  Chapter  16, 
speakers  may  become  too  tense,  especially  in  the  beginning 
of  their  speeches,  to  be  able  to  control  themselves  effectively. 
The  best  way  partially  to  relax  the  large  skeletal  muscles  is  to 
use  them.  Hence,  a  speaker  can  gain  control  of  his  body  and 
help  to  overcome  his  stage  fright  by  moving  about  on  the 
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platform  and  by  gesturing  vigorously.  This  action  will  help 
him  to  take  his  own  attention  from  himself,  and  will  increase 
his  confidence  and  thus  put  him  at  his  ease.  Furthermore,  if 
the  speaker  is  properly  keyed  up,  he  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  excess  energy,  which,  throughout  the  course  of  his  talk, 
will  have  to  be  relieved  in  some  way.  Many  speakers  release 
this  energy  by  aimless  movements  or  by  toying  with  a  pencil, 
watch-chain,  glasses  or  other  object.  This,  of  course,  distracts 
the  audience  while  it  is  relieving  the  speaker.  One  of  the 
chief  goals  in  learning  proper  use  of  bodily  action  is  to  learn 
to  retain  the  values  of  action  to  the  speaker  while  making 
those  same  actions  serve  as  aids,  rather  than  as  hindrances,  to 
the  audience.  The  speaker  should  plan  to  use  enough  pur- 
posive action  so  that  he  will  not  need  to  indulge  in  any  solely 
for  the  draining  off  of  his  excess  nervous  energy. 

Values  of  action  to  the  audience.  Bodily  action  has  three 
additional  uses:  (1)  to  help  clarify  the  speaker's  meaning; 
(2)  to  help  reveal  his  attitudes;  and  (3)  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  various  parts  of  the  speech. 

For  the  first  use,  when  the  speaker  is  indicating  the  size, 
shape,  or  position  of  any  object,  he  can  greatly  help  his  audi- 
ence to  visualize  what  he  means  by  using  descriptive  gestures. 
Likewise,  in  indicating  the  twofold  division  of  a  subject,  the 
two  hands  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  two  divisions.  In 
enumerating  a  series  of  points,  the  fingers  may  be  extended 
successively,  as  the  points  are  mentioned.  In  describing  a  vio- 
lent struggle,  the  speaker  might  make  the  situation  clearer 
by  the  use  of  a  few  vigorous  gestures,  though  he  should  take 
care  not  to  let  his  speaking  merge  into  acting.  The  speaker's 
meaning  is  further  clarified  by  the  use  of  bodily  action  to 
serve  as  punctuation  for  setting  off  one  sentence  from  an- 
other, and  especially  for  marking  transitions  between  main 
points  of  the  speech.  Thus  in  many  ways  actions  do  indeed 
speak  louder  than  words  in  revealing  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker  to  his  audience. 
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The  speaker's  attitudes  may  likewise  be  clarified  greatly 
through  a  skillful  use  of  bodily  action.  If  he  wishes  to  suggest 
a  close,  intimate  relation  to  his  audience,  he  can  do  so  by 
stepping  toward  it,  and,  if  he  is  on  a  platform,  by  stooping 
over  a  bit.  If  he  is  denouncing  something  and  wishes  to  sug- 
gest strong  aversion  to  it,  he  can  do  this  by  pushing  his  hand 
away  from  him,  with  the  palm  down.  This  suggestion  is  in- 
tensified if  the  speaker  at  the  same  time  steps  back.  If  he  is 
earnestly  presenting  a  plan  which  he  wishes  to  have  favorably 
considered,  the  speaker  can  assist  in  getting  this  reaction  by 
stepping  forward,  with  his  hands  outstretched,  palms  up,  as 
though  he  is  offering  something  to  his  audience.  To  suggest 
doubt  or  indecision,  the  hands  may  be  raised  waist  high, 
with  the  palms  up,  at  the  same  time  that  the  shoulders  are 
slightly  shrugged. 

Other  gestures  may  serve  to  reveal  other  attitudes.  It  is 
not  meant  to  offer  here  a  complete  catalog.  Indeed,  gesturing 
is  an  individual  matter.  To  avoid  artificiality,  each  speaker 
should  work  out  his  own,  to  a  reasonable  extent.  One  good 
way  to  develop  effective  gestures  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
observing  closely  animated  conversationalists  who  are  com- 
pletely unconscious  of  any  attempt  to  observe  "rules"  of 
bodily  action.  Note  how  unconsciously  certain  bodily  move- 
ments are  associated  with  certain  states  of  mind.  Then  seek 
to  use  these  movements  in  public  speaking  just  as  readily  and 
naturally  as  they  are  used  in  conversation. 

In  general,  you  should  seek  for  just  as  much  individuality 
in  your  attitude-revealing  gestures  as  is  compatible  with  the 
following  principles:  (1)  stepping  back,  pushing  away  with 
the  hands,  lowering  the  hands,  and  shaking  the  head  indicate 
rejection,  dislike,  refusal,  condemnation,  and  similar  nega- 
tive feelings;  (2)  stepping  forward,  raising  the  hands  (espe- 
cially with  the  palms  up),  drawing  in  with  the  arms,  leaning 
the  body  forward,  and  nodding  the  head  indicate  acceptance, 
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a  favorable  reaction,  praise,  recommendation  of  a  proposal, 
and  similar  affirmative  feelings. 

Gestures  are  also  almost  indispensable  as  a  means  of  em- 
phasis. The  attention  of  an  audience  is  certain  to  lag  at  times 
during  the  course  of  a  speech.  Since  this  is  inevitable,  the 
speaker  may  well  accept  the  fact,  and  make  up  his  mind  that 
some  things  he  says  will  not  make  much  impression.  How- 
ever, when  he  comes  to  points  of  chief  importance,  he  wants 
to  be  sure  that  his  entire  audience  is  alert  and  paying  strict 
attention.  An  effective  means  to  achieve  this  end  is  the  use  of 
suitable  bodily  activity.  This  may  take  the  form  of  pounding 
on  the  lectern  with  the  clenched  fist,  of  slapping  the  two 
hands  together,  of  stepping  directly  forward  with  an  impres- 
sive and  determined  air,  or  of  pointing  the  index  finger 
squarely  at  the  audience.  The  chief  point  to  observe  in  the 
use  of  emphatic  gestures  is  to  be  sure  that  they  actually  sug- 
gest forcefulness.  A  speaker  who  pounds  on  the  lectern  with 
one  extended  finger  or  who  weakly  slaps  his  palms  together 
or  who  points  a  slightly  bent  and  trembling  finger  at  his 
audience  is  sure  to  get  a  reaction,  but  it  will  be  far  from  the 
one  he  desires.  Weakness  parading  as  force  is  either  laughable 
or  pitiable,  but  never  impressive. 

The  kinds,  number,  and  uses  of  gestures.  The  kinds  of 
gestures  and  their  uses  have  already  been  indicated  in  part, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  value.  They  will  be  briefly 
re-listed  here,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  basic  forms  which 
gesturing  may  take.  In  a  broad  sense,  gesturing  means  any 
purposive  bodily  activity  which  is  intended  to  convey  mean- 
ing to  the  audience.  Thus  it  includes  movements  of  the  head, 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  hands  and  arms.  The  head  gestures 
include  not  only  movements  of  the  entire  head,  but  facial 
expressions  as  well.  In  general,  grimaces,  frowns,  and  other 
extreme  facial  expressions  should  be  used  sparingly,  except 
for  humorous  effect.  If  the  face  expresses  the  speaker's  natural 
feelings,  without  exaggeration  or  inhibition,  that  should  be 
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sufficient.  As  for  the  general  bodily  movements,  they  should 
be  integrated  and  harmonized  with  the  arm  and  hand  ges- 
tures. The  latter  are  of  the  following  five  types: 

1.  Index  finger  extended.  This  is  used  for  pointing,  and 
ordinarily  serves  for  emphasis.  It  may  also  be  used  to  point 
out  an  object  or  an  idea,  or  to  "point  up"  a  challenge,  an 
accusation,  or  a  question. 

2.  Hand  prone.  This  gesture,  with  the  hand  open  and 
the  palm  down,  is  chiefly  used,  as  has  been  indicated,  for 
rejection  and  condemnation.  However,  if  the  palm  is  down 
and  the  hand  raised,  the  gesture  is  used  for  cautioning  or 
calming  the  audience.  For  instance,  it  may  be  used  to  quiet 
applause  or  to  stem  undue  excitement. 

3.  Hand  supine.  This  gesture,  with  the  hand  open  and  the 
palm  upward,  is  used  for  appeals,  for  presenting  information, 
asking  for  co-operation,  and  in  general  when  an  affirmative 
attitude  is  desired  in  the  audience.  It  is  similar  to  the  posi- 
tion of  your  hand  when  offering  an  object  to  someone,  or 
when  reaching  out  to  receive  a  gift. 

4.  Hand  vertical.  This  gesture  is  made  with  the  hand  open 
and  on  edge.  It  is  useful  in  marking  divisions  and  in  dividing 
your  subject  into  various  categories.  To  indicate  "Between 
these  two  points,"  or  "On  the  right  there  is  .  .  .  and  on  the 
left  .  .  ."  the  two  hands  in  a  vertical  position  help  to  make 
the  ideas  clear. 

5.  Clenched  fist.  This  is  the  usual  gesture  of  emphasis  and 
forcefulness,  although  the  same  idea  can  be  expressed  with 
the  index  finger  or  by  slapping  the  two  hands  together. 

These  five  gestures  do  not  in  themselves  exhaust  all  possi- 
bilities. Bryan,  for  instance,  in  his  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech 
extended  his  arms,  at  the  climax,  to  simulate  a  cross.  Many 
other  variations  and  combinations  of  these  five  types  have 
been  and  may  be  used.  But  they  indicate  the  basic  positions 
from  which  most  gestures  are  formed. 

As  to  the  number  of  gestures  to  be  used,  that  depends  on 
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the  subject,  the  speaker,  the  occasion,  and  the  audience.  If 
the  speaker  is  vital  and  alert,  the  subject  fiery  and  con- 
troversial, the  audience  large  and  not  chiefly  sedentary  in  its 
occupations,  and  the  occasion  not  solemn,  the  gestures  might 
well  be  frequent  and  sweeping.  With  a  smaller  audience  and 
a  more  matter-of-fact  subject,  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
gestures  should  be  reduced.  In  any  event,  the  gestures  should 
always  fit  so  well  into  the  occasion  that  they  do  not  attract 
attention  to  themselves.  The  audience  ought  scarcely  to 
notice  whether  the  speaker  is  gesturing  or  not,  so  well  should 
the  gestures  be  integrated  with  the  message  being  delivered. 
Again,  the  number  of  gestures  should  vary  somewhat  with 
the  divisions  of  the  speech.  If  a  speaker  makes  a  sweeping 
gesture  before  he  begins  to  speak,  the  result,  ordinarily,  is 
ludicrous.  Gestures  are  likely  to  be  most  effective  in  the  body 
of  the  speech,  and  in  the  conclusion,  when  the  audience  has 
had  time  to  be  aroused  to  the  significance  of  the  speaker's 
message.  Gestures  will  also  be  more  effective  after  the  audi- 
ence has  engaged  in  some  external  activity,  such  as  singing 
together  or  laughing  and  applauding.  When  the  audience  is 
stirred,  it  likes  to  see  the  speaker  aroused;  when  the  audience 
is  calm  and  unmoved,  it  is  inclined  to  be  critical  of  anything 
more  than  a  bare  minimum  of  bodily  action. 

Learning  to  use  bodily  action.  A  general  step  in  learning 
to  use  bodily  action  is  to  free  yourself  from  inhibitions.  Fun- 
damentally, every  speaker  wants  to  gesture.  It  is  second  nature 
for  him  to  do  so.  But,  through  fear  of  making  a  mistake,  of 
gesturing  awkwardly,  or  of  attracting  unfavorable  attention 
to  himself,  the  impulses  to  gesture  are  inhibited.  Thus,  it  is 
observed  of  beginning  speakers  that  they  often  give  little 
jerking  movements  of  the  arms  or  hands.  This  occurs  when 
a  gesture  is  barely  started,  but  is  inhibited  just  as  it  is  about 
to  get  under  way.  These  inhibited  gestures  are  the  most 
awkward  of  all  kinds,  and  since  the  impulse  to  gesture  can 
scarcely  be  eliminated  (and  ought  not  to  be)  the  alternative 
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is  to  discontinue  the  inhibition  and  permit  the  gestures  to 
be  freely  completed.  Relaxation  is  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing this.  When  the  body  is  relaxed  and  the  mind  at 
ease,  the  inhibitions  will  cease. 

In  addition  to  this  general  principle,  the  following  six 
rules  should  prove  helpful: 

1.  Use  the  whole  body  in  every  gesture.  Don't  start  the  ges- 
ture from  the  wrist,  or  the  elbow,  or  even  from  the  shoulder. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  wooden  and  mechanical.  The 
gesture  should  start  from  the  bottom  of  your  feet,  and 
although  the  bodily  movement  will  be  slight  the  whole  body 
will  swing  in  unison  with  the  extension  of  the  arm. 

2.  Make  every  gesture  "follow  through."  The  principle  is 
the  same  here  as  in  tennis,  golf,  or  boxing.  If  the  gesture  is 
cut  off  too  abruptly,  it  appears  choppy  and  unfinished. 

3.  Make  your  gestures  lead,  and  your  words  follow  or  ac- 
company them.  One  of  the  reasons  memorized  gestures  are 
so  hopelessly  ludicrous  and  ineffective  is  that  the  speaker 
usually  cues  himself  by  his  words.  Thus  he  starts  a  sentence 
and  is  thereby  reminded  of  the  gesture  which  is  to  accom- 
pany it.  Theatrical  directors  frequently  admonish  their 
actors  to  "lead  with  the  eye."  When  a  picture  on  the  wall  is 
to  be  discussed,  look  at  it,  then  mention  it.  The  eye,  of 
course,  is  an  agent  of  gesturing,  and  the  other  agents,  the 
hands,  the  body,  and  the  head,  should  obey  the  same  rule. 
If  you  are  to  gesture  with  the  index  finger  on  the  sentence, 
"This  is  the  plan,"  start  the  gesture  just  a  trifle  before  you 
say  this. 

4.  Ordinarily  the  gestures  should  be  in  curves  rather  than 
in  straight  lines.  As  George  Kelly  expresses  it  in  his  play, 
"The  Torch  Bearers,"  "The  bird's  wing  gesture  is  the  only 
gesture."  The  graceful  curve  described  by  a  bird's  wing  is 
indeed  a  good  model  to  follow.  Gestures  conducted  on  a 
straight  line  are  likely  to  appear  staccato,  choppy,  and  me- 
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chanical.  A  robot  could  make  them;  a  human  being  ordi- 
narily wouldn't. 

5.  Vary  your  gestures.  No  gesture  is  good  enough  to  bear 
frequent  repetition.  If  a  gesture  is  used  frequently,  it  gets  to 
be  a  mannerism,  and  is  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  audience. 
Even  though  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  gesture  may 
be  appropriate  so  far  as  the  speaker's  meaning  is  concerned, 
he  should  figure  out  different  gestures  by  which  the  same 
idea  or  attitude  could  be  conveyed. 

6.  Use  enough  vigor  to  make  the  gestures  convincing.  All 
overt  action  should  be  accompanied  by  enough  covert  action 
to  justify  it.  In  other  words,  don't  try  to  express  more  overt 
action  than  you  really  feel.  If  you  don't  feel  animation 
enough  for  the  needs  of  your  delivery,  generate  it.  In  an  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "This  Magic  Business,"  *  Howard 
Thurston,  the  famous  magician,  tells  how  he  stirs  up  the  ani- 
mation needed  for  his  act.  Just  before  his  entrance,  he  de- 
clares, "I  am  prancing  around  on  my  toes  and  swinging  my 
arms  like  a  man  trying  to  get  warm;  it  is  my  way  of  gathering 
physical  pep  for  my  entrance.  I  am  oblivious  to  every  other 
thing  in  the  world  except  the  vital  things  required  of  myself 
at  this  moment— that  is  a  psychic  trick  I  have  learned  through 
experience."  Thurston's  method  is  extreme  and  most  speakers 
cannot  follow  it.  But  the  speaker  can  at  least  use  a  portion 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  nervous  energy  which  expresses 
itself  in  stage  fright  to  give  a  convincing  amount  of  pep  and 
energy  to  every  gesture  he  makes. 

Platform  poise  and  etiquette.  Speaking  has  its  code  of 
etiquette  which  is  just  as  important  as  are  social  manners 
in  the  drawing  room,  at  the  dining  table,  on  the  dance  floor 
or  elsewhere.  The  following  nine  points  should  be  especially 
observed: 

*  In  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  March  27,  1926. 
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1.  Be  considerate  of  other  speakers  who  are  on  the  platform 
with  you.  A  form  of  discourtesy  which  is  unfortunately  not 
at  all  rare  may  be  observed  when  several  speakers  are  on  the 
platform  together.  Those  who  have  spoken  may  be  convers- 
ing in  whispers  or  passing  notes  back  and  forth  to  each  other. 
Those  who  are  about  to  speak  may  have  their  notes  in  their 
hands,  studying  them.  Or  they  may  all  be  shifting  about  un- 
easily, changing  their  positions  frequently,  and  otherwise 
distracting  attention  from  the  speaker.  While  you  are  on  the 
platform,  never  forget  that  you  are  under  the  observation  of 
the  audience.  If  the  audience  sees  you  unattentive  to  the 
speaker  or  showing  obvious  signs  of  boredom,  it  will  tend  to 
follow  your  example,  and  the  speaker  suffers.  Furthermore, 
the  audience's  sense  of  fair  play  will  be  outraged,  and  you 
will  find  it  unsympathetic  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak.  Thus 
consideration  and  courtesy  for  other  speakers  while  you  are 
on  the  platform  is  a  duty  both  to  them  and  to  yourself. 

2.  Dress  appropriately.  In  a  recent  intercollegiate  oratorical 
contest,  in  which  all  of  the  speakers  were  dressed  formally,  it 
was  observed  that  one  of  the  contestants  was  wearing  bright 
green  socks.  The  glaring  inappropriateness  of  his  garb  kept 
drawing  the  attention  of  his  audience,  as  he  sat  on  the  plat- 
form, with  crossed  legs.  The  impression  which  he  thus  un- 
consciously made  was  a  great  liability  to  his  speech.  One  boy 
in  a  speech  class  wore  a  turtle-neck  sweater,  which  was  en- 
tirely appropriate.  But  as  he  sat  slouched  down  in  his  seat,  it 
invariably  gathered  in  big  wrinkles  around  his  waist,  and, 
when  he  arose  to  speak,  a  portion  of  his  shirtless  anatomy 
was  revealed  between  his  trousers  top  and  his  sweater.  Not 
even  a  word  of  admonition  after  class  was  effective  in  pre- 
venting the  same  thing  from  happening  in  subsequent 
speeches.  Naturally  his  speeches  aroused  more  submerged 
hilarity  than  effective  response.  In  general  the  speaker  should 
suit  his  dress  to  the  formality  or  informality  of  the  occasion, 
and  be  sure  that  his  clothing  is  neat. 
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3.  Take  your  position  on  the  platform  calmly  and  con- 
fidently. A  general  tendency  among  beginning  speakers  is  to 
hurry  to  the  platform  and  commence  speaking  even  before 
they  completely  arrive.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  practiced 
speaker  ascends  the  platform  at  a  dignified  pace,  steps  to  the 
lectern,  faces  the  audience,  and  waits  for  a  moment  to  permit 
the  attention  to  be  fully  focused  upon  him  before  he  com- 
mences to  speak.  This  calm  and  leisurely  approach  gives  the 
audience  confidence  in  the  speaker,  and  gives  his  muscular 
tension  an  opportunity  to  subside  before  he  starts  to  talk. 

4.  When  several  speakers  go  to  the  platform  together,  the 
principal  speaker  should  go  first,  and  the  chairman  last.  The 
seating  arrangement  should  be  determined  in  advance,  so 
that  each  speaker  can  go  directly  to  his  chair,  without 
fumbling  about.  The  speakers  should  take  their  seats  with 
a  minimum  of  confusion,  and  then  should  give  their  un- 
divided attention  to  the  program  as  it  progresses. 

5.  As  you  rise  to  speak,  attend  to  your  audience  rather  than 
to  your  clothes.  Many  speakers  have  developed  habits  of  but- 
toning and  unbuttoning  their  coats,  adjusting  their  neckties, 
removing  or  putting  on  their  glasses— almost  everything,  in 
short,  but  tying  their  shoe  laces— while  they  are  commencing 
their  talks.  Thus  at  the  very  time  wThen  they  should  be  trying 
hardest  to  win  their  audience's  attention  to  their  subject 
matter,  they  are  distracting  that  attention,  and  shifting  it  into 
unfavorable  channels. 

6.  Turn  and  acknowledge  the  chairman,  either  with  a 
slight  nod  or  with  the  words,  "Mr.  Chairman."  Then,  simi- 
larly, either  by  your  actions  or  by  words  acknowledge  the 
audience.  This  is  an  act  of  simple  courtesy,  but  it  can  be  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  the  speaker  who  is  so  anxious  to  include 
everyone  in  his  greeting  that  he  names  half  a  dozen  or  more 
groups  in  his  salutation,  before  getting  to  his  general  term, 
"friends." 
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7.  Maintain  a  well-poised  and  effective  bodily  posture 
while  speaking.  The  feet  should  not  be  held  too  close  to- 
gether, so  that  the  speaker  resembles  a  hitching  post,  nor 
should  they  be  spread  too  far  apart,  like  a  hobby  horse.  The 
speaker  should  neither  shift  his  feet  about  continuously,  as 
though  he  were  standing  on  a  hot  stove,  nor  should  he  keep 
them  firmly  and  immovably  planted  throughout  the  entire 
speech.  He  shouldn't  teeter  and  sway  like  a  drunken  sailor 
or  a  tree  in  a  high  breeze,  nor  should  he  pace  back  and 
forth  like  a  lion  in  a  cage.  Neither  should  the  speaker  droop 
over  upon  the  lectern,  like  a  wet  cloth  that  has  been  dropped 
there.  In  preference  to  these,  a  good  posture  to  assume  is  to 
place  your  feet  about  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  at  an  angle 
of  some  forty-five  degrees,  with  your  right  foot  advanced  a 
little  way  in  front  of  the  left.  This  balances  your  weight 
evenly,  reduces  the  temptation  to  squirm  and  wiggle,  gives 
you  a  posture  that  is  graceful  and  attractive,  and,  when  you 
do  want  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  platform  to  another, 
gives  you  a  natural  and  easy  starting  point  for  your  move- 
ment. At  transitional  points  in  your  speech,  start  to  move  as 
you  finish  the  final  words  of  one  paragraph,  keep  your  eyes 
on  your  audience,  and  start  speaking  again  as  you  bring  your 
feet  down  into  the  new  position  you  have  selected.  One  of 
the  ludicrous  mistakes  in  bodily  action  often  observed  in 
oratorical  or  declamatory  contests  is  for  the  speaker  to  get  to 
his  transitional  point,  then  glance  down  at  his  feet,  walk  with 
brisk  determination  to  another  part  of  the  platform,  glance 
down  again  to  be  sure  that  he  is  "well  planted"  and  then  re- 
sume his  talk.  If  the  movement  is  not  well  integrated  into  the 
speech,  it  had  much  better  not  be  made  at  all.  And  in  be- 
tween the  shifts  of  position,  the  speaker  should  be  sure  to 
"stay  put."  Vague,  meaningless  twitchings  and  shuffling  of 
the  feet  are  the  speaker's  bane,  and  are  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided. 

Another  postural  problem  which  causes  much  distress  is 
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the  question  of  what  to  do  with  one's  hands.  Hanging  by  his 
sides,  they  seem  to  the  speaker  to  be  as  large  and  unlovely  as 
hams.  He  imagines  everyone  in  the  audience  to  be  staring  at 
them.  Then  he  does  the  very  thing  which  does  attract  atten- 
tion to  his  hands.  He  starts  to  move  them— first  into  his 
pockets,  then  out;  then  a  coat  lapel  is  grasped,  and  loosed; 
the  arms  are  folded  across  the  breast,  then  dropped  again— 
thus  the  continual  movement  goes  on.  Since  a  moving  object 
inevitably  attracts  attention,  the  audience's  eyes  follow  the 
speaker's  hands,  and  the  thread  of  his  speech  is  lost.  What  to 
do?  By  far  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  hands  is  to  let  them 
hang  quietly  by  your  sides,  where  they  are  both  inconspicu- 
ous and  ready  for  instant  use  in  gesturing.  However,  if  once 
they  begin  to  shift  nervously,  it  is  almost  impossible  simply 
to  drop  them  by  your  sides.  They  require  more  forcible  re- 
straining. In  this  case,  place  your  hands  behind  your  back, 
grasp  your  left  wrist  in  your  right  hand,  and  you  will  have 
your  hands  locked  well  enough  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  nervous  impulse  to  shift  them.  After  a  moment, 
when  your  nerves  have  quieted  down,  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
lease your  hands  and  let  them  drop  back  into  their  normal 
position  at  your  sides. 

8.  Distribute  your  remarks  fairly  evenly  and  unobtrusively 
over  the  whole  audience.  Equally  to  be  condemned  is  the 
practice  of  talking  continuously  to  one  small  segment  of  the 
audience,  and  the  contrary  practice  of  continually  bobbing 
the  head  and  the  body  about  from  one  point  to  another.  In 
most  halls,  the  entire  audience  can  be  observed  by  the  speaker 
without  bobbing  his  head  around.  If  it  is  necessary  to  vary 
the  direction  of  your  speaking  from  time  to  time,  do  not  shift 
from  one  position  to  another  too  rapidly,  nor  with  machine- 
like regularity. 

9.  When  you  have  concluded  your  speech,  avoid  the  time- 
worn  and  platitudinous,  "I  thank  you."  If  the  speaker  has 
done  his  job  conscientiously  and  well,  he  is  the  one  to  be 
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thanked.  In  any  event,  the  "thank  you"  ending  is  but  a  weak 
means  of  getting  back  into  your  seat.  As  you  are  concluding, 
end  on  a  note  of  conclusiveness,  with  a  definite  tone  of 
finality  in  your  last  words.  Then  give  the  audience  a  slight 
bow  or  nod  of  acknowledgment,  and  resume  your  seat. 


TWO  PROJECTS  IN  BODILY  ACTION 

The  pantomime.  If  sign  language  be  included  in  the  general 
term,  pantomime  is  older  than  speech.  At  any  rate,  the  pan- 
tomine  has  an  ancient  lineage,  going  back  at  least  to  the 
theater  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Since  then  its  history  has  been 
continuous,  and  there  has  never  been  a  wider  audience  for 
pantomime  than  in  the  days  of  the  silent  motion  picture.  So 
highly  has  the  pantomimic  art  been  regarded  that  Charlie 
Chaplin,  to  name  but  one  of  its  proponents,  long  continued 
to  make  motion  pictures  without  benefit  of  the  talking  de- 
velopment. Without  doubt  one  of  the  sources  of  our  pleasure 
in  pantomime  is  in  seeing  the  versatility  and  skill  with  which 
bodily  action  can  be  made  to  perform  the  functions  of  speech. 
Practice  in  pantomime  is  an  excellent  means  of  developing 
the  full  resources  of  bodily  action. 

Pantomimes  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  groups,  the 
one  devoted  to  presenting  narrative,  the  other  to  conveying 
a  message.  Naturally,  the  latter  has  to  be  accomplished  chiefly 
by  means  of  narrative,  so  that  the  two  are  really  very  close 
together.  Both  kinds  are  presented  without  the  aid  of  words, 
either  spoken  or  written,  and  special  costuming  and  stage 
properties  should  be  dispensed  with  unless  the  nature  of  the 
pantomime  renders  them  absolutely  necessary.  The  following 
suggestions  should  assist  you  in  the  presentation  of  your 
pantomime: 

1.  Plan  your  story  or  message  in  complete  detail  before  you 
try  to  present  it.  Then  practice  the  presentation  several  times 
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so  that  the  whole  procedure  is  familiar  to  you.  An  impromptu 
pantomime  may  be  as  disconnected  and  pointless  as  an  im- 
promptu speech. 

2.  Select  a  theme  or  a  narrative  that  is  not  too  complicated. 
No  matter  how  skillful  a  pantomimist  may  be,  he  cannot  ex- 
press fine  distinctions,  abstractions,  and  complex  trains  of 
thought  as  effectively  by  gestures  and  bodily  postures  alone 
as  he  can  by  speech.  The  range  of  pantomime  is  thus  some- 
what narrow.  Its  forte  is  the  concrete  and  particular,  rather 
than  the  abstract  and  the  general. 

3.  However,  the  theme  or  narrative  ought  to  be  compli- 
cated enough  to  be  interesting.  If  the  pantomimist  confines 
himself  solely  to  what  any  child  could  do,  his  performance 
will  naturally  be  considered  child-like.  There  is  a  creative 
joy  in  trying  to  expand  the  bounds  of  the  pantomime  as  far 
as  possible,  and  to  communicate  meanings  which  are  seem- 
ingly impossible  to  express  except  in  words.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  pantomimist  to  give  his  ingenuity  its 
fullest  scope. 

4.  Elaborate  the  details;  you  will  find  that  the  chief  inter- 
est centers  in  these.  You  may  easily,  for  instance,  go  through 
a  few  general  motions  which  the  audience  will  readily  con- 
clude represent  the  putting  on  of  a  coat.  But  there  will  be  no 
particular  interest  in  the  act.  It  is  when  you  represent  the 
difficulty  of  getting  your  hand  into  the  second  sleeve,  per- 
haps catch  your  hand  in  the  lining,  make  a  mistake  in  but- 
toning the  coat  and  rectify  it,  find  a  spot  on  your  coat  and 
brush  it  off,  and  otherwise  build  up  the  simple  act  into  a 
detailed  problem,  that  your  audience  becomes  interested. 

5.  Keep  your  pantomime  moving.  Don't  load  it  down  with 
details,  so  that  your  audience  will  wonder  why  you  don't  get 
on  to  something  else.  Have  a  real  plot,  or  a  real  message, 
with  complications  and  subdivisions.  Represent  struggle,  and 
build  up  suspense.  Keep  the  audience  conscious  that  events 
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are  moving  toward  a  climax,  and  end  the  pantomime  as  the 
climax  is  portrayed. 

6.  Keep  the  audience  informed  as  to  what  you  are  doing, 
but  guessing  as  to  what  you  will  do.  This  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  how  intelligible  the  pantomime  should 
be  to  the  audience.  The  pantomimist  may  safely  keep  his 
audience  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  first  few  move- 
ments; the  attempt  to  determine  what  he  is  portraying  is  part 
of  the  fun.  For  this  reason,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  obvious. 
But  if  the  audience  does  not  discover  the  basic  pattern  of  the 
pantomime  very  soon,  it  becomes  confused  and  loses  interest. 
In  looking  at  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  random  marks, 
one  merely  glances  at  it  and  then  turns  his  attention  to  some- 
thing else;  but  if  it  is  observed  that  the  marks  represent  some 
sort  of  pattern,  however  complex  and  obscure  the  pattern 
may  be,  the  interest  of  the  spectator  is  immediately  engaged 
in  trying  to  trace  the  pattern  out.  So  it  is  in  watching  a 
pantomime.  There  is  no  virtue  in  "keeping  the  audience 
fooled."  Any  aimless  series  of  motions  would  do  that.  Make 
your  story  or  message  clear  enough  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
followed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  don't  make  it  too  simple. 
If  your  audience  is  able  to  tell  not  only  what  you  are  doing 
but  also  what  you  are  going  to  do  next,  there  is  no  suspense, 
no  curiosity,  and  hence  no  interest. 

Now  comes  a  vital  question:  What  are  some  good  subjects 
for  pantomimes?  The  same  principle  should  be  followed  here 
that  was  presented  in  regard  to  speech  topics.  Selecting  the 
subject  is  a  vital  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  pantomime, 
and  each  student  should  select  his  own  subject  for  himself. 
In  looking  for  a  subject,  turn  back  to  Chapter  4,  and  look 
over  the  lists  of  subjective  and  objective  types  of  materials. 
Using  these  lists  as  a  guide,  select  a  subject  from  your  own 
experience.  The  more  individual  it  is,  the  more  chance  that 
it  will  be  original  and  different  from  all  the  others.  That  is, 
try  to  select  an  experience  that  is  different  from  the  experi- 
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ences  the  other  students  have  had.  If,  for  instance,  you  wish 
to  represent  so  common  a  situation  as  eating  a  meal,  be  sure 
to  introduce  incidents  which  make  this  meal  a  most  unusual 
and  exciting  one.  In  general  it  is  well  to  avoid  such  obvious 
themes  as  fishing,  changing  a  tire,  watching  a  football  game, 
and  taking  a  bath.  For  one  thing,  they  are  too  common;  for 
another,  they  violate  the  principle  included  in  the  sixth  sug- 
gestion that  was  given  for  presenting  a  pantomime.  Once  the 
basic  situation  is  made  clear,  the  audience  knows  with  very 
few  variations  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  A  few 
better  examples  for  narrative  pantomimes  are  the  following: 
mountain  climbing,  interviewing  the  dean,  serving  as  waiter 
in  a  cafe,  delivering  a  soap-box  speech  to  a  heckling  audience, 
riding  a  bicycle  through  heavy  traffic,  and  dancing  with  an 
awkward  partner  in  a  crowded  ballroom.  These  topics,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  offer  countless  opportunities  for 
complications,  surprise  twists,  and  suspense. 

The  pantomime  intended  to  convey  a  message  should  not 
attempt  too  ambitious  a  theme.  A  good  source  of  subjects 
for  this  type  of  pantomime  is  to  be  found  in  proverbs  and 
epigrams  with  which  the  audience  is  already  familiar.  The 
interest  chiefly  centers  in  how  well  the  selected  theme  can 
be  illustrated,  usually  by  means  of  a  narrative.  The  following 
proverbs,  epigrams,  and  pithy  sayings  are  suggested  as  suit- 
able for  pantomimic  representation: 

1.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

2.  He  who  hesitates  is  lost. 

3.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

4.  Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady. 

5.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

6.  He  who  laughs  last  laughs  best. 

7.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

8.  My  country,  right  or  wrong! 

9.  War  is  Hell! 

10.  Prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner. 

11.  A  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

12.  Beggars  can't  be  choosers. 
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13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

*9 


Love  will  find  a  way. 

Come  home;  all  is  forgiven! 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked. 

If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  would  ride. 

The  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

20.  Don't  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you. 

21.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

22.  Better  late  than  never. 

23.  Beauty  is  more  than  skin  deep. 

24.  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined. 

25.  Luck  favors  the  well  prepared. 

The  speech  of  demonstration.  Bodily  action  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  speech  of  demonstration.  The  essential  feature  of 
this  speech  is  that  it  centers  around  some  object  which  is  dis- 
played to  the  audience,  and  which  forms  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  speech.  The  object  should  be  the  chief  illustration 
by  means  of  which  the  point  of  the  speech  is  clarified.  For 
instance,  you  might  explain  the  process  of  graphing.  Bring 
with  you  for  use  in  your  speech  large  sheets  of  paper  or  pieces 
of  cardboard,  with  the  various  types  of  graphs  represented, 
and  show  these  graphs  to  the  audience  as  you  explain  their 
nature  and  use.  A  similar  use  might  be  made  of  maps,  charts, 
pictures,  or  models.  Small  animals,  alive  or  stuffed  or  pre- 
served in  alcohol,  might  be  brought  for  a  demonstration. 
Athletic  equipment,  such  as  golf  clubs,  tennis  rackets,  base- 
balls, and  the  like,  might  be  explained,  and  its  uses  demon- 
strated. Any  piece  of  machinery,  a  stamp  collection,  house- 
hold utensil,  samples  of  rugs,  cloth  or  clothing,  tools  used  by 
a  dentist,  a  doctor's  kit,  a  collection  of  rare  books  or  any  other 
objects  which  your  experience,  interest,  and  ingenuity  might 
suggest  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  speech  of  demonstration. 
An  interesting  twist  can  be  given  to  it  by  an  unusual  use  of 
common  objects,  such  as  using  a  fountain  pen  to  demonstrate 
a  suction  pump,  or  a  rolling  pin  and  a  bit  of  pie  dough  to 
show  the  process  of  rolling  steel.  Or  the  speaker  might  use 
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himself  as  the  object  to  be  demonstrated,  if  he  wishes  to 
present  and  explain  a  new  dance  step,  a  sleight  of  hand  trick 
or  some  other  bodily  skill. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  regard  bodily  action  as  a  mere 
adjunct  to  public  speaking,  which  the  speaker  may  or  may 
not  care  to  use.  Even  the  immobile  speaker  is  making  use  of 
the  visual  code.  He  cannot  help  it.  The  speaker  should  deter- 
mine that  since  he  must  use  action,  he  will  learn  to  use  it 
effectively.  He  will  make  the  principle  of  empathy  work  in 
his  behalf,  rather  than  against  him;  he  will  see  to  it  that  his 
action  is  useful  to  his  audience  as  well  as  to  himself;  he  will 
maintain  a  reservoir  of  covert  action  to  give  point  and  gen- 
uineness to  his  overt  movements;  he  will  strive  for  poise  and 
ease;  he  will  master  the  various  kinds  of  gestures,  so  that  they 
will  become  second  nature  to  him,  and  will  be  spontaneously 
responsive  to  his  needs;  and  he  will  observe  the  rules  of  plat- 
form etiquette.  The  accomplishment  of  these  goals  will  be 
assisted  by  use  of  the  two  projects  that  have  been  described. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Analyze  the  following  self-criticisms  written  by  students  at 
the  close  of  their  first  semester  of  public  speaking.  Do  you  have 
any  problems  similar  to  theirs?  What  advice  could  you  give  them 
for  the  improvement  of  their  bodily  activity?  Do  their  comments 
contain  any  advice  or  suggestions  useful  to  you? 

a.  "Let  us  begin  with  my  most  important  fault,  i.e., 
that  I  do  not  put  my  real  self  into  my  speech.  I  am 
ordinarily  effusive  and  use  my  hands  considerably. 
In  speech  class  I  more  or  less  'freeze  up.'  Perhaps  it 
is  because  my  topic  is  not  right.  It  is  something  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  analyze." 
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b.  "I  know  that  I  do  not  use  enough  bodily  action, 
but  I  feel  this  will  come  to  me  in  due  time." 

c.  "At  times,  when  I  think  about  my  actions,  I  am  a 
little  stiff  or  else  fidgety.  Otherwise  my  bodily  action 
is  free." 

d.  "I  think  that  one  of  my  most  severe  faults  is  not 
looking  directly  at  the  audience;  perhaps  I  am 
afraid  doing  so  will  throw  me  off  my  course." 

e.  "I  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  find  out  what  to  do 
with  my  hands,  as  they  seem  so  lifeless  just  hanging 
at  my  sides.  This  is  probably  because  I  haven't  yet 
acquired  enough  confidence  and  skill  to  properly 
accent  my  speech  with  those  bodily  gestures  which 
we  have  been  talking  about.  I  start  to  gesture,  but 
it  is  such  a  feeble  attempt  that  I  am  certain  no  one 
watching  thinks  of  it  as  such." 

f.  "All  my  speech  habits  are  aided  by  one  important 
thing.  I  use  my  hands  freely  and  naturally,  and  in 
co-ordination  with  the  rest  of  my  body,  when  I  ex- 
press myself.  I  try  to  make  the  motion,  instead  of 
outstanding,  subordinate  to  the  words,  yet  helpful 
and  noticeable." 

g.  "I  don't  mind  looking  into  the  faces  of  my  audience 
just  as  long  as  they  refrain  from  laughing  at  me. 
They  never  have,  but  if  they  did  I  would  become 
very  unbalanced." 

h.  "In  my  last  speech  I  was  more  able  to  think  about 
my  bodily  action.  Before  I  gave  my  speech  I 
planned  on  what  I  wouldn't  do  when  I  got  up 
there,  but  I  did  not  plan  what  bodily  movements  I 
should  use.  I  did  plan  in  advance  how  to  stand  for 
the  first  minute  of  my  speech  because  I  knew  I 
would  be  nervous.  I  did  not  plan  any  more  because 
I  knew  that  the  rest  would  come  naturally." 

2.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud,  with  appropriate  bodily 
activity.  Practice  this  exercise  in  private  so  that  you  feel  perfectly 
free  and  uninhibited,  and  try  a  variety  of  gestures  for  each  sen- 
tence until  you  find  one  that  seems  most  effective.  Be  prepared 
to  demonstrate  your  reading  to  the  class. 

a.  "There  comes  the  messenger  now!" 

b.  "Forward  the  Light  Brigade!  Charge  for  the  guns!" 

he  said. 

c.  "What!  You  have  no  money?" 

d.  "Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 
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e.  "Look,  my  lord.  It  comes!" 

f.  "Out,  out,  damned  spot!" 

g.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 

h.    "Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land'?" 
i.     "If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I'll  hit  it 

hard." 
j.     "The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  contemptible  as 

its  force  is  dreadful." 
k.    "Forbid  it,  almighty  God!" 
1.     "I  maintain  that  I  not  only  have  a  right  to  speak, 

but  a  positive  and  clear  right  to  vote  upon  this 

occasion." 
m.  "You  must  either  yield  or  take  the  consequences." 
n.    "This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  first  of  all  be 

true." 
o.    "Out  of  my  sight,  thou  demon  of  bad  news!" 
p.  "To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 
q.  "Rise  up— for  you  the  flag  is  flung— for  you   the 

bugle  trills." 
r.    "My  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 
s.     "Water,   water    everywhere,    and   not   a   drop    to 

drink." 
t.     "This  nation  cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half 

free." 

3.  Make  the  following  selections  as  vivid  as  you  can  through 
the  use  of  appropriate  bodily  activity.  They  consist  of  a  variety 
of  definitions  of  the  New  Deal.  The  first  is  found  in  President 
Roosevelt's  speech,  delivered  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  on  August 
9,  1934.  The  others  are  from  the  "Letters"  department  of  Time, 
from  the  issues  of  July  4,  July  11,  and  August  8,  1938. 

"We  who  support  this  new  deal  do  so  because  it  is  a 
square  deal  and  because  it  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  security  and  happiness  of  a  free  society.  I  like 
its  definition  by  a  member  of  the  Congress.  He  said: 
'The  new  deal  is  an  old  deal— as  old  as  the  earliest 
aspirations  of  humanity  for  liberty  and  justice  and  the 
good  life.  It  is  old  as  Christian  ethics,  for  basically  its 
ethics  are  the  same.  It  is  new  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  new,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  its  motives  are  the  same. 
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"  'It  voices  the  deathless  cry  of  good  men  and  good 
women  for  the  opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  free- 
dom, the  right  to  be  secure  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  the  power  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  ruthless  and  the  cunning.  It  recognizes 
that  man  is  indeed  his  brother's  keeper,  insists  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  demands  that  justice 
shall  rule  the  mighty  as  well  as  the  weak. 

"  'It  seeks  to  cement  our  society,  rich  and  poor, 
manual  workers  and  brain  workers,  into  a  voluntary 
brotherhood  of  free  men,  standing  together,  striving 
together,  for  the  common  good  of  all.' 

"Keep  that  vision  before  your  eyes  and  in  your 
hearts:  It  can  and  will  be  attained." 

—Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

"The  New  Deal  is  cannibalism:  it  evaluates  the 
existence  of  some  people  in  terms  of  sustenance  for 
other  people." 

"The  New  Deal  is  a  system  of  gardening  by  which 
the  fertilizer  is  withheld  from  the  corn  and  applied  to 
the  weeds.' 

"New  Deal  definitions: 

A  large  body  of  fodder  surrounded  entirely  by 

politicians. 
The  shortest  distance  between  two  pay  checks. 
The  regurgitated  hunch  judgment  of  120,000,000 

people." 

"Perhaps  the  New  Deal  might  be  defined  as  bewil- 
dered idealism,  leftish  in  objectives,  rightish  in  meth- 
ods, misunderstood  by  liberals,  misused  by  conserva- 
tives, mistrusted  by  businessmen— but  still  relied  upon 
reluctantly  by  indebted  farmers,  doubtfully  by  organ- 
ized labor,  helplessly  by  the  unemployed,  and  hope- 
fully by  bewildered  idealists." 

"A  sincere,  but  admittedly  experimental,  effort  to 
close  the  disastrous  gap  between  industrial  and  social 
progress." 

"The  New  Deal:  a  courageous  attempt  to  remake 
America  overnight,  doomed  to  failure  because  Ameri- 
cans cannot  adapt  themselves  so  quickly:  an  attempt 
right  in  principle  and  aim,  wrong  in  numberless  de- 
tails." 


This  remarkable  camera  study  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  shown 
dedicating  the  Eternal  Light  Peace  Memorial  at  the  Gettysburg 
battlefield,  on  July  3,  1938,  indicates  the  great  reserve  of  covert 
action  which  energizes  his  speaking.  With  an  immediate  audience 
of  150,000,  besides  millions  listening  to  the  radio  broadcast  of 
the  speech,  President  Roosevelt  is  demonstrating  the  qualities  of 
earnest  and  intimate  directness  which  give  to  his  public  addresses 
the  characteristics  of  "fireside  chats."      (Wide   World) 


*% 


Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia  of  New  York  City  is  shown  speaking 
on  behalf  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  campaign  for  re-election,  in 
the  George  Washington  high  school  gymnasium,  East  Chicago, 
Indiana,  on  October  30,  1936.  What  advantage  does  he  gain 
from  not  having  a  manuscript?  What  evidence  is  there  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  speech?  Is  he  using  covert  as  well  as  overt 
action?      (Wide  World) 
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4.  The  following  selections  provide  further  material  for  prac- 
tice: 

"My  other  piece  of  advice,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"you  know.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  nineteen  six,  result  happiness.  Annual 
income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty 
pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery.  The  blossom  is 
blighted,  the  leaf  is  withered,  the  god  of  day  goes 
down  up  the  dreary  scene,  and— in  short,  you  are  for- 
ever floored.  As  I  am."  —Charles  Dickens. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  being  happy:  we  may  either 
diminish  our  wants  or  augment  our  means.  Either  will 
do,  the  result  is  the  same.  And  it  is  for  each  man  to 
decide  for  himself,  and  do  that  which  happens  to  be 
the  easiest.  If  you  are  idle  or  sick  or  poor,  however 
hard  it  may  be  for  you  to  diminish  your  wants,  it  will 
be  harder  to  augment  your  means.  If  you  are  active 
and  prosperous  or  young  or  in  good  health,  it  may  be 
easier  for  you  to  augment  your  means  than  to  dimin- 
ish your  wants.  But  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  do  both 
at  the  same  time,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  sick  or 
well.  And  if  you  are  very  wise,  you  will  do  both  in 
such  a  way  as  to  augment  the  general  happiness  of 
society."  —Benjamin  Franklin. 

Aunt  Het  on  Teaching 

One  o'  my  girls  had  her  heart  set  on  bein'  a  school- 
teacher, but  I  talked  her  out  of  it.  Teachin'  school  is 
too  much  like  bein'  a  preacher's  wife.  It's  a  high 
callin',  but  people  expect  you  to  give  more'n  they  pay 
for. 

You  take  the  teachers  here  in  town.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  Christian  martyrs  is  the  date 
an'  lack  of  a  bonfire. 

They  was  hired  to  teach  an'  they  do  it.  They  teach 
the  younguns  that  can  learn,  and  entertain  the  ones 
that  fell  on  their  heads  when  they  were  little.  But  that 
ain't  enough.  They're  supposed  to  make  obedient  little 
angels  out  o'  spoiled  brats  that  never  minded  nobody, 
an'  wet  nurse  little  wildcats  so  their  mothers  can  get 
rest,  an'  make  geniuses  out  o'  children  that  couldn't 
have  no  sense  with  the  parents  they've  got. 

But  that  ain't  the  worst.  They've  got  to  get  up  plays 
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an'  things  to  work  the  school  out  o'  debt,  an'  sing  in 
the  choir,  an'  teach  a  Sunday  School  class,  an'  when 
they  ain't  doin'  nothin'  else  they're  supposed  to  be  a 
good  example. 

Then  they  don't  get  no  pay  for  six  months  an'  can't 
pay  their  board  and  buy  decent  clothes  an'  on  top  of 
ever'thing  else  they  can't  hold  hands  comin'  home 
from  prayer  meetin'  without  some  pious  old  sister 
with  a  dirty  mind  startin'  a  scandal  on  'em. 

I'd  just  as  soon  be  a  plow  mule.  A  mule  works  just 
as  hard  but  it  can  relieve  its  soul  by  kickin'  up  its 
heels  after  quittin'  time  without  startin'  any  talk. 

—Robert  Quillen. 

The  Descent  of  Man 

Said  the  science  professor  to  the  protoplasm, 
"  'Twixt  you  and  me  is  a  mighty  chasm; 
We  represent  extremes,  my  friend, 
You  the  beginning,  and  I— the  end." 

The  protoplasm  glanced  on  high, 
As  he  winked  his  microscopic  eye, 
And  said,  "When  I  look  at  you,  my  man, 
I'm  rather  sorry  I  began!" 

—Anonymous. 

The  Whichness  of  What 

Across  the  moorlands  of  the  Not 

We  chase  the  gruesome  When; 
And  hunt  the  Itness  of  the  What 

Through  forest  of  the  Then. 
Into  the  Inner  Consciousness 

We  track  the  crafty  Where; 
We  spear  the  Ego  tough,  and  beard 

The  Selfhood  in  his  lair. 

With  lassos  of  the  brain  we  catch 

The  Isness  of  the  Was; 
And  in  the  copses  of  the  Whence, 

We  hear  the  think  bees  buzz. 
We  climb  the  slippery  Whichbark  tree, 

To  watch  the  Thusness  roll; 
And  pause  betimes  in  gnostic  rimes 

To  woo  the  Over  Soul. 

—Anonymous. 
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The  Dollar  and  the  Cent 

A  big  silver  dollar  and  a  little  brown  cent, 

Rolling  along  together  they  went, 

Rolling  along  the  smooth  sidewalk, 

When  the  dollar  remarked— for  the  dollar  can  talk: 

"You  poor  little  cent,  you  cheap  little  mite, 

I'm  bigger,  and  more  than  twice  as  bright; 

I'm  worth  more  than  you  a  hundred  fold, 

And  written  on  me  in  letters  bold 

Is  the  motto  drawn  from  the  pious  creed, 

'In  God  we  trust,'  which  all  can  read." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  cent, 

"I'm  a  cheap  little  mite,  and  I  know 

I'm  not  big,  nor  good,  nor  bright. 

And  yet,"  said  the  cent,  with  a  meek  little  sigh, 

"You  don't  go  to  church  as  often  as  I." 

—Anonymous. 

After  Parting 

If,  out  of  this  sharp  bitter  pain,  when  words 
Are  like  a  knife  thrust  in  an  open  wound, 
You  can  go  forward  like  the  homing  birds, 
Until,  with  fresh  compassion  you  have  crooned 
A  tender  lullaby  to  tousled  heads; 
Can  pick  up  broken  strands  and  fashion  them 
Into  a  pattern  that  is  rich  with  reds, 
And  let  no  thoughts  creep  in  that  might  condemn; 
Why  then,  O  mother,  you  may  know  swift  growth, 
And  beauty  will  look  out  from  troubled  eyes. 
For  even  though  at  parting  you  were  loath 
To  go  on  living  while  your  helpmeet  dies, 
It  is  through  untold  suffering  and  pain 
That  souls  are  cleansed  as  with  a  silvered  rain. 

—Leah  Sherman. 

Opportunity 

This  I  beheld,  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream:— 

There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a  plain; 

And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 

A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 

Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.  A  prince's  banner 

Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by  foes. 

A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge, 

And  thought,  "Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel— 
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That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears,— but  this 
Blunt   thing—!"  he  snapped  and  flung  it  from  his 

hand, 
And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 
Then  came  the  king's  son,  wounded,  sore  bestead, 
And  weaponless,  and  saw  the  broken  sword, 
Hilt  buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle  shout 
Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 

—Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

Hamlet's  Advice  to  the  Players 

Hamlet.  Speak  the  speech  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue;  but  if 
you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief 
the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air 
too  much  with  your  hand,  thus;  but  use  all  gently; 
for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and— as  I  may  say— 
the  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget 
a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O!  it  of- 
fends me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwigpated 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings,  who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of 
nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise:  I 
would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing 
Termagant;  it  out-herods  Herod:  pray  you,  avoid 
it.  .  .  . 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discre- 
tion be  your  tutor:  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
word  to  the  action;  with  this  special  observance,  that 
you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  anything 
so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end, 
both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  fea- 
ture, scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this  over- 
done, or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskillful 
laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve,  the  cen- 
sure of  which  one  must  in  your  allowance  o'erweigh 
a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O!  there  be  players  that  I 
have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having 
the   accent   of  Christians   nor   the  gait   of  Christian, 
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pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed  that 
I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity 
so  abominably.  —Hamlet,  Act  III,  Scene  ii. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Man 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow.  Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden,  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  And  then  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wise 
For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 
—As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Scene  vii. 

5.  The  following  are  recommended  as  excellent  supplementary 
readings  on  the  use  of  bodily  action:     • 

a.  James  Milton  O'Neill  and  Andrew  Thomas  Weaver, 
Chapter  V,  "Visible  Action,"  in  The  Elements  of  Speech  (Long- 
mans, Green,  1931). 

b.  William  Phillips  Sandford  and  Willard  Hayes  Yeager, 
Chapter  XX,  "The  Body  in  Delivery,"  in  Principles  of  Effective 
Speaking  (Nelson,  1934). 
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c.  James  Albert  Winans,  Chapter  XXI,  "Gesture,"  in  Speech 
Making  (Appleton-Century,  1938). 

d.  Robert  West,  Chapter  XIII,  "Posture  and  Gesture,"  in 
Purposive  Speaking  (Macmillan,  1925). 

e.  Charles  Henry  Woolbert  and  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Part  II: 
"Action,"  in  Fundamentals  of  Speech  (Harper,  1934). 


Chapter  18 

IMPROVING  THE  VOICE 


Everyone  admires  a  good  voice.  As  Emerson  declared  in  his 
essay  on  "Eloquence,"  "A  good  voice  has  a  charm  in  speech 
as  in  song;  sometimes  of  itself  enchains  attention,  and  indi- 
cates a  rare  sensibility,  especially  when  trained  to  wield  all 
its  powers.  The  voice,  like  the  face,  betrays  the  nature  and 
disposition,  and  soon  indicates  what  is  the  range  of  the 
speaker's  mind.  Many  people  have  no  ear  for  music,  but 
everyone  has  an  ear  for  skillful  reading."  Thus,  according  to 
Emerson,  the  culture  and  intelligence  of  a  person  are  re- 
vealed in  his  voice.  Someone  else  has  termed  the  voice  "the 
organ  of  the  soul."  In  our  own  day,  with  the  telephone,  talk- 
ing pictures,  and  radio,  the  voice  has  not  only  cultural  but 
also  commercial  importance.  These  facts  are  so  well  recog- 
nized that  doubtless  everyone  would  wish  to  possess  a  good 
voice,  if  it  were  easily  within  his  reach. 

487 
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But  unfortunately  good  voices  are  not  easily  acquired. 
Vocal  improvement  is  dependent  upon,  first,  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  vocal  mechanism,  in  order  that  the  student  may 
know  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  second,  upon  the  system- 
atic, conscientious,  and  prolonged  practice  of  exercises 
which  will  serve  to  break  down  undesirable  vocal  habits  and 
to  establish  desirable  ones.  To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  purposes,  the  following  topics  are  discussed  in  this 
chapter:  (1)  the  vocal  mechanism;  and  (2)  vocal  characteris- 
tics to  be  cultivated. 


THE  VOCAL  MECHANISM 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clear  picture  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  vocal  mechanism,  it  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  parts:  (1)  the  motor;  (2)  the  vibrator;  (3) 
the  resonators:  (4)  the  articulators;  (5)  the  receptors;  and 
(6)  the  co-ordinators.  If  each  one  of  these  portions  of  the 
mechanism  performs  its  function  properly,  the  resulting 
voice  should  be  satisfactory. 

The  motor.  The  motive  power  for  voice  is  provided  by 
the  lungs.  These  consist  of  two  porous  bodies,  the  right  lung, 
which  has  three  lobes,  and  the  left  lung,  which  has  two  lobes, 
attached  to  bronchial  tubes  which  branch  out  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe.  The  bronchial  tubes  divide 
within  the  lungs  into  smaller  branches  known  as  bronchioles, 
and  these  end  in  tiny  sacs.  It  is  in  these  sacs  that  the  air 
comes  into  contact  with  the  blood  stream,  and  the  oxygen 
is  extracted.  Primarily  the  lungs  serve  this  vital  purpose  of 
providing  a  continuous  supply  of  oxygen  for  the  body.  For 
this  function  the  inspiration  or  intake  of  the  air  is  all-im- 
portant. But,  secondarily,  the  lungs  provide  a  stream  of  air 
which  may  be  vibrated  to  produce  the  voice  used  in  speaking. 
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For  this  purpose  the  expiration  or  expulsion  of  the  air  is 
utilized. 

Inspiration  is  the  more  active  of  the  two  processes.  To 
visualize  how  it  is  accomplished,  one  may  picture  the  torso 
as  a  large  tube,  with  the  mouth  and  nasal  openings  at  the  top, 
leading  into  the  lungs  through  the  trachea.  The  framework 
of  the  walls  of  the  tube  consists  of  the  ribs,  which  may  be 
slightly  raised  and  expanded  by  the  muscles  attached  to 
them,  thus  increasing  the  tube's  circumference.*  The  bottom 
of  the  tube  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm,  a  great  sheet  of 
muscular  tissue  lying  between  the  abdomen  and  the  lungs, 
which  is  the  most  important  muscle  used  in  breathing.  The 
diaphragm  is  convex  in  shape  when  it  is  at  rest.  However,  it 
can  be  flattened  out  a  bit  and  its  sides  lowered,  thus  creating 
a  partial  vacuum  at  the  bottom  of  the  torso  tube.  This 
vacuum  should  be  increased  by  a  simultaneous  enlargement 
of  the  chest  cavity,  caused  by  a  raising  and  expansion  of  the 
ribs.  Since  the  nasal  opening  is  ordinarily  unobstructed,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  outside  of  the  body  forces  in  sufficient 
air  to  supply  the  vacancy  created  by  the  inspiratory  muscles. 
Thus  the  process  of  inspiration  is  completed. 

Expiration  results  primarily  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  of  inspiration  so  that  the  ribs  are  lowered  and  re- 
tracted to  their  normal  relaxed  position,  and  the  diaphragm 
rises  again  to  its  usual  position.f 

These  two  processes  of  inspiration  and  expiration  are  fun- 

*  These  muscles  consist  of  the  internal  and  external  intercostals,  which  join 
the  ribs  together;  the  scaleni,  which  are  attached  to  the  cervical  vertebrae  and 
to  the  two  upper  ribs;  the  pectoralis  major,  in  front,  which  is  attached  to  the 
sternum  or  breast  bone;  the  pectoralis  minor,  on  the  sides,  which  is  attached 
to  the  shoulder  blades;  and  the  levatores  costarum,  behind. 

■j-  The  process  of  expiration  is  assisted  somewhat  by  muscles  across  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  abdomen  (the  internal  and  external  oblique,  the  rectus,  and 
the  transversal  is)  and  by  the  transversus  thoracic,  which  is  attached  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sternum  and  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs.  These  muscles  work  together  to  aid  in  drawing  the  ribs  downward  and 
inward,  thus  forcing  the  air  out  of  the  lungs. 
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damentally  the  same  for  both  the  oxygenizing  purpose  of 
breathing  and  for  the  production  of  voice.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  special  precautions  that  the  student  of  speech 
should  observe.  For  inspiration,  it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  keep 
the  lungs  well  filled  with  air,  so  that  a  good  supply  for  voice 
production  is  always  available.  This  means  that  the  speaker 
ought  not,  unnecessarily,  to  permit  his  lungs  to  empty  them- 
selves of  their  usable  air.  Don't  wait  until  your  lungs  demand 
more  air  before  you  inhale.  While  speaking,  strive  to  keep 
your  lungs  well  filled  as  much  of  the  time  as  you  can.  Utilize 
all  slight  pauses  for  the  inspiration  of  more  air.  Thus  you 
will  not  find  it  necessary  ever  to  inhale  a  large  quantity  of 
air  at  once,  with  an  audible  gasp,  as  some  inexperienced 
speakers  do. 

But  it  is  the  process  of  expiration  which  the  speaker  must 
particularly  learn  to  control.  The  speaker  requires  not  only 
an  abundant  reservoir  of  air,  but  also  a  steady,  unwavering, 
dependable  stream  of  outgoing  air  to  be  vibrated.  If  the 
supply  of  air  is  inadequate,  the  speaker  gasps  for  breath, 
breaks  up  his  sentences  with  unnatural  pauses,  speaks  in  a 
weak,  almost  inaudible  tone,  and  is  unable  to  apply  force 
and  intensity  when  those  qualities  are  demanded  by  his 
speech.  If  his  expiration  is  not  steady,  his  voice  will  quaver 
and  perhaps  break  at  times.  He  will  tend  to  have  a  tremolo 
in  his  tone,  instead  of  the  more  desirable  vibrato.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  merely  one  of  degree,  but  the  im- 
portance of  that  difference  is  indicated  by  the  great  gulf  in 
meaning  between  their  cognate  terms,  trembling  and  vibrant. 
The  one  suggests  and  is  really  due  to  weakness;  the  other 
suggests  and  results  from  strength.  The  basis  for  a  steady, 
dependable  air  stream  is  control  of  the  muscles  of  expiration. 
If  your  outgoing  air  stream  is  unsteady,  it  is  probably  because 
you  relax  your  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  all  at  once. 
The  result  is  that  they  flop  inward  and  upward  against  the 
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porous  mass  of  your  lungs,  and  push  the  air  out  as  rapidly 
as  it  can  seep  past  the  vocal  bands.  These  are  thus  forced  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  vibrators  and  a  valve.  Conse- 
quently, neither  function  can  be  well  performed,  and  the 
voice  suffers  doubly.  The  muscles  of  expiration  should  be 
controlled  in  order  that  the  area  of  the  torso  tube  might  be 
only  gradually  diminished.  This  will  force  the  air  out  slowly 
and  by  regular  degrees. 


EXERCISES 

The  type  of  breath  control  which  is  sought  by  the  speaker  will 
be  aided  by  any  good  respiratory  exercises.  Merely  a  reasonable 
amount  of  proper  exercise  out  of  doors  will  help.  However,  in 
order  to  develop  the  ability  to  utilize  the  expiration  most  effi- 
ciently for  vocalization,  the  following  exercises  should  be  prac- 
ticed. The  practice  periods  will  be  most  effective  if  they  consist 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  for  as  long  as  proves  necessary  in 
each  individual  case. 

1.  Draw  in  a  deep  breath,  then  expel  it  slowly  and  steadily 
while  producing  the  sound  of  s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s.  Hold  this  sound  as 
long  as  you  can  do  so  without  letting  it  vary  in  pitch  or  intensity, 
and  without  letting  it  quaver.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  you  are 
holding  the  sound  steady,  you  may  place  a  lighted  candle  directly 
in  front  of  your  lips,  and  as  close  to  them  as  comfort  permits. 
The  stream  of  air  coming  from  your  mouth  should  bend  the  can- 
dle flame  out  at  an  oblique  angle,  but  it  should  not  waver  from 
the  position  which  it  assumes.  When  the  candle  flame  begins  to 
waver  from  side  to  side  or  from  the  upright  to  the  oblique  posi- 
tion, you  know  that  your  voice  stream  is  no  longer  steady.  If  you 
wish  you  may  substitute  for  the  candle  flame  a  feather  tied  to  a 
thread  and  dangled  from  above  directly  in  front  of  your  lips. 

2.  Repeat  the  following  nursery  tale,  using  only  a  single  breath 
for  each  of  the  lines.  As  the  lines  increase  in  length,  the  require- 
ment for  control  of  the  breath  stream  becomes  increasingly 
harder.  Practice  until  you  can  easily  go  completely  through  the 
tale  with  only  one  breath  for  each  sentence. 
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This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack 
built. 

This  is  the  rat,  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the 
house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  cat,  that  killed  the  rat,  that  ate  the  malt 
that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that  killed  the 
rat,  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack 
built. 

This  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn,  that  tossed 
the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that  killed  the  rat,  that 
ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  maiden  all  forlorn,  that  milked  the  cow 
with  the  crumpled  horn,  that  tossed  the  dog,  that  wor- 
ried the  cat,  that  killed  the  rat,  that  ate  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn,  that  kissed 
the  maiden  all  forlorn,  that  milked  the  cow  with  the 
crumpled  horn,  that  tossed  the  dog,  that  worried  the 
cat,  that  killed  the  rat,  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in 
the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,  that  married 
the  man  all  tattered  and  torn,  that  kissed  the  maiden 
all  forlorn,  that  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn,  that  tossed  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that 
killed  the  rat,  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house 
that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  farmer  sowing  the  corn,  that  kept  the 
cock  that  crowed  in  the  morn,  that  waked  the  priest 
all  shaven  and  shorn,  that  married  the  man  all  tat- 
tered and  torn,  that  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn, 
that  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn,  that 
tossed  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that  killed  the  rat, 
that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

3.  Read  the  following  in  a  loud  stage  whisper,  as  though  you 
were  addressing  it  to  someone  a  considerable  distance  away: 

Sh!  There  seems  to  be  someone  around  the  corner. 
Don't  make  any  noise.  I'll  see  who  it  is.  You  stay  where 
you  are. 

4.  Enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  each  of  the  following  selections 
as  you  read  it.  Be  sure  to  sustain  your  breath  stream  for  each  of 
the  thought  units.  In  other  words,  pause  only  for  proper  empha- 
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sis  and  to  give  the  necessary  punctuation.  Never  pause  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  inhaling  more  air.  Practice  these  selections  until 
you  can  read  them  easily,  and  with  force,  intensity,  and  volume, 
and  without  feeling  strained  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  air.  Success 
will  come  through  learning  to  economize  on  the  amount  of  air 
which  you  use.  Produce  each  sound  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  air  which  is  required  for  it.  Do  this  without  sacrificing  the 
emotional  and  intellectual  significance  of  the  poems. 

The  Prince  of  Poets 

Milton's  the  Prince  of  Poets— so  we  say; 
A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine: 

An  independent  being  in  his  day- 
Learned,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine; 

But,  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 

We're  told  this  great  High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine 

Was  whipt  at  college— a  harsh  sire— odd  spouse, 

For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house. 

All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts, 

Like    Shakespeare's    stealing    deer,    Lord    Bacon's 
bribes; 

Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar's  earliest  acts; 
Like  Burns  (whom  Dr.  Currie  well  describes); 

Like  Cromwell's  pranks;— but  although  Truth  exacts 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 

As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story, 

They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 

—Lord  Byron. 

London,  1S02 

Milton!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour; 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.  We  are  selfish  men: 
Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free; 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
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In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 
—William  Wordsworth. 

Stanzas  from  Milton 

And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 

Walk  upon  England's  mountains  green? 

And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 

On  England's  pleasant  pastures  seen? 

And  did  the  Countenance  Divine 
Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 

And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 
Among  these  dark  Satanic  mills? 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 
Bring  me  my  spear!  O  clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 
—William  Blake. 

Satan's  Speech 

Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth:  at  last 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way— 
"O  myriads  of  immortal  Spirits!  O  Powers 
Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty!— and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire, 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change, 
Hateful  to  utter.  But  what  power  of  mind, 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  feared 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse? 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss, 
That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  emptied  Heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend, 
Self-raised,  and  re-possess  their  native  seat? 
For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heaven, 
If  counsels  different,  or  danger  shunned 
By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.  But  he  who  reigns 
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Monarch  in  Heaven  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 

Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  concealed— 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 

Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own, 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke  or  dread 

New  war  provoked:  our  better  part  remains 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 

What  force  effected  not;  that  he  no  less 

At  length  from  us  may  find,  Who  overcomes 

By  force  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe." 

—John  Milton. 

5.  The  following  two  selections  are  from  speeches  on  the 
French  war  by  Charles  James  Fox,  a  member  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  was  pleading  with  the  majority  party  not  to  delay  any  longer 
in  making  peace  with  France,  and  from  William  Pitt,  the  youth- 
ful prime  minister,  who  reviewed  some  of  the  reasons  why  he 
considered  it  impractical  to  attempt  to  end  the  war  at  that  time. 
Both  selections  should  be  read  with  vigor  and  strong  conviction. 

A.  Gracious  God,  Sir!  is  war  a  state  of  probation? 
Is  peace  a  rash  system?  Is  it  dangerous  for  nations  to 
live  in  amity  with  each  other?  Is  your  vigilance,  your 
policy,  your  common  powers  of  observation,  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  putting  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  war? 
Cannot  this  state  of  probation  be  as  well  undergone 
without  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  human  sufferings? 
"But  we  must  pause!"  What!  must  the  bowels  of  Great 
Britain  be  torn  out— her  best  blood  be  spilt— her  treas- 
ure wasted— that  you  may  make  an  experiment?  Put 
yourselves— oh!  that  you  would  put  yourselves— in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  learn  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  horrors 
that  you  excite.  In  former  wars  a  man  might,  at  least, 
have  some  feeling,  some  interest,  that  served  to  bal- 
ance in  his  mind  the  impressions  which  a  scene  of  car- 
nage and  of  death  must  inflict.  If  a  man  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  for  instance,  and  had 
inquired  the  motive  of  the  battle,  there  was  not  a 
soldier  engaged  who  could  not  have  satisfied  his  curi- 
osity, and  even,  perhaps,  allayed  his  feelings— they 
were  fighting  to  repress  the  uncontrolled  ambition  of 
the  grand  monarch.  But,  if  a  man  were  present  now  at 
a  field  of  slaughter,  and  were  to  inquire  for  what  they 
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were  fighting:  "Fighting!"  would  be  the  answer;  "they 
are  not  fighting,  they  are  pausing."  "Why  is  that  man 
expiring?  Why  is  that  other  writhing  with  agony? 
What  means  this  implacable  fury?"  The  answer  must 
be:  "You  are  quite  wrong,  Sir,  you  deceive  yourself.— 
They  are  not  fighting.— Do  not  disturb  them— they  are 
merely  pausing!— This  man  is  not  expiring  with  agony 
—that  man  is  not  dead— he  is  only  pausing!  Lord  help 
you,  Sir!  they  are  not  angry  with  one  another;  they 
have  now  no  cause  of  quarrel— but  their  country 
thinks  that  there  should  be  a  pause." 

—Charles  James  Fox. 

B.  Thus  then  we  are  to  have  peace  if  we  shall  sue 
for  it;  that  is,  if  we  shall  abandon  that  for  which  our 
ancestors  have  fought  so  bravely.  If  we  shall  abandon 
our  allies;  if  we  shall  abandon  the  safety  of  all  Europe, 
and  sacrifice  to  France  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us, 
and  offer  to  them  homage,  and  grant  them  an  uncon- 
ditional and  uncompensated  restitution  of  all  that  has 
been  theirs,  and  all  that  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
those  whom  they  have  forced  to  be  their  allies— then, 
in  return  for  this  they  will  offer  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land their  fraternization.  —William  Pitt. 

The  vibrator.  At  the  top  of  the  trachea  is  the  larynx,  or 
voice  box,  in  which  the  air  as  it  comes  out  of  the  lungs  is 
vibrated  and  thus  converted  into  voice.  The  larynx  is  com- 
posed of  a  complex  arrangement  of  cartilages,  which  serve 
both  as  protecting  shields  and  as  the  basic  framework  for  the 
vocal  bands,  and  for  an  intricate  system  of  musculature.  The 
trachea  itself  is  composed  of  successive  rings;  the  cricoid  or 
ring  cartilage  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  a  tracheal  ring, 
resting  above  the  others,  and  serving  as  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  rest  of  the  larynx.  The  thyroid  or  shield  cartilage, 
known  as  the  Adam's  apple,  protects  the  vocal  bands,  and 
serves  as  their  frontal  point  of  attachment.  Resting  on  the 
back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  are  two  smaller,  triangular- 
shaped  cartilages  named  the  arytenoids  which  move  from  side 
to  side  with  a  hinge-like  action.  It  is  to  these,  respectively, 
that  the  vocal  bands  have  their  back  attachments.  The  vocal 
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bands  themselves  are  whitish-yellow  accretions  on  the  faces 
of  the  two  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  which,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, stretch  from  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  to  a  midpoint 

epiglottis 
hyoid  borte 


thyroid  cartilage 
cricoid  cartilage 


The  Motor  and  the  Vibrator 


on  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  vocal  bands  serve  to  protect  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles  as  they  continually  open  and  close 
sharply  together  during  the  process  of  breathing.  When  a 
breath  is  being  inhaled  or  exhaled  in  ordinary  breathing, 
the  vocal  bands  are  open  in  a  V-shape.  During  the  vibration 
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of  the  breath  for  the  production  of  voice,  they  are  rapidly 
opened  and  closed,  with  their  inner  edges  coming  almost 
together. 

Above  the  thyroid  cartilage  extends  the  frond-shaped 
epiglottis,  and  the  horseshoe-shaped  hyoid  bone,  to  which  the 
thyroid  cartilage  is  attached  from  below,  and  the  tongue 
muscles  from  above. 

The  student  of  speech  cannot  do  much  to  modify  or  con- 
trol the  action  of  his  vocal  bands,  but  what  he  can  do  is  very 
important.  The  larynx  is  surrounded  by  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex structure  of  muscles,  which  extend  vertically,  horizon- 
tally, and  obliquely,  and  which  are  both  intrinsic  and  ex- 
trinsic. It  is  easy,  especially  under  the  pressure  of  emotional 
disturbance,  such  as  stage  fright,  to  contract  these  muscles 
sharply.  When  this  is  done,  the  larynx  is  affected  in  much 
the  same  way  it  would  be  if  taken  in  the  palm  of  your  hand 
and  tightly  squeezed.  Naturally  the  vibrator  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce pure,  normal  tones  unless  the  laryngeal  muscles  are 
relaxed.  To  illustrate  what  happens  to  your  voice  when  the 
throat  muscles  are  unduly  tense,  squeeze  your  larynx  tightly 
with  your  hand,  while  you  speak  a  few  words  aloud.  The  re- 
sulting tones  will  be  pinched  and  unpleasant.  To  avoid  this 
kind  of  vocal  quality  in  your  ordinary  speech,  keep  your 
throat  relaxed. 


EXERCISES 

i.  To  secure  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  general  bodily  tensions,  such  as  occur  in  stage  fright, 
for  instance.  It  is  well,  before  speaking,  to  slump  down  in  your 
seat,  and  attempt  to  relax  all  over.  Breathe  deeply  and  evenly. 
Yawn,  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  pharynx. 
Roll  your  head  back  and  forth,  very  freely,  but  without  effort, 
and  with  the  utmost  possible  relaxation. 
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2.  Practice  yelling,  with  a  relaxed  throat,  so  that  there  is  no 
feeling  of  tension  in  it.  Take  care  not  to  raise  your  pitch  as  you 
increase  the  volume.  If  you  throat  feels  strained  and  your  voice 
sounds  harsh  after  you  have  been  yelling  for  a  time  (as,  for  in- 
stance, at  a  football  or  basketball  game)  that  is  good  evidence 
that  your  efforts  at  relaxation  have  been  incomplete.  Try  again, 
always  striving  to  keep  tension  out  of  your  throat,  as  your  volume 
increases. 

3.  Practice  reading  very  loudly,  trying  to  keep  your  articula- 
tion clear,  and  your  expression  meaningful,  while  keeping  your 
throat  muscles  relaxed. 

The  resonators.  If  you  could  hear  your  voice  as  it  comes 
directly  from  the  vocal  bands,  it  would  be  a  thin  and  feeble 
squeak.  This  is  also  true  of  a  tone  produced  by  a  violin 
string  or  a  tuning  fork.  But  if  you  place  the  tuning  fork  on 
a  table  top,  which  serves  as  a  sounding  board,  or  directly  in 
front  of  an  open  box  or  bottle  of  the  right  size  and  shape, 
its  sound  becomes  richer  and  fuller.  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  resonator  are  the  chief  determinants  of  the  quality  of 
the  sound  which  is  produced.  Thus  it  is  that  a  violinist  may 
be  able  to  produce  exquisite  music  from  one  violin,  but  only 
ordinary  music  from  another,  which  has  an  inferior  resonat- 
ing cavity.  Individuals  differ  from  one  another  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  their  resonating  cavities,  and  consequently  in  the 
quality  of  their  voices.  Also,  any  one  individual's  voice  is 
considerably  affected  by  anything,  such  as  a  cold,  which  af- 
fects his  resonance  chambers.  It  is  important,  then,  that  the 
resonators  be  healthy,  free  when  possible  from  abnormalities, 
and  properly  used. 

The  first  resonator  which  the  voice  enters  is  the  pharynx, 
or  upper  throat.  To  insure  its  efficient  fulfillment  of  its 
resonating  function,  it  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  of 
catarrhal,  sinus,  and  mucus  droppings.  The  next  resonator  is 
the  mouth,  which  is  capable  of  considerable  variation  in  size 
and  shape,  through  adjustment  of  the  tongue,  lower  jaw,  lips, 
and  cheeks.  In  general,  the  speaker  should  cultivate  habits 
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of  speech  which  increase  the  use  of  the  mouth  as  a  resonator. 
Most  speakers  need  to  open  their  mouths  more  widely  than 
is  customary,  especially  for  producing  the  vowel  sounds.  Re- 
laxing the  throat  muscles,  as  was  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding group  of  exercises,  will  also  keep  unnatural  tensions 
out  of  the  tongue,  which,  you  will  recall,  is  attached  through 
the  hyoid  bone  to  the  larynx,  and  this  will  improve  the  oral 
resonance.  The  third  important  resonator  is  the  nose.  This 
is  used  primarily  for  the  production  of  the  m,  n,  and  ng 
sounds,  which,  as  you  note  when  you  have  a  head  cold,  can- 
not be  produced  except  with  nasal  resonance.  However,  the 
nasal  chambers  ought  to  be  used  only  slightly  for  the  other 
speech  sounds.  One  of  the  commonest  vocal  defects  is  the 
general  tendency,  especially  among  Americans,  to  nasalize 
the  vowels  and  non-nasal  consonants.  Other  resonating  cham- 
bers which  have  but  minor  importance  are  the  sinus  cavities. 
The  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  also  serves  as  a  sounding  board 
for  the  voice,  and  there  is  some  indication  that  the  trachea, 
below  the  larynx,  is  used  somewhat  for  resonating  the  voice. 


EXERCISES 

i.  Hum  the  sound  m,  at  different  pitches,  and  with  varying 
amounts  of  volume.  Hum  until  you  can  feel  your  head  ringing 
with  the  strength  of  the  vibration  that  is  produced. 

2.  Repeat  aloud  the  following,  holding  the  vowel  sounds,  and 
securing  the  maximum  of  resonance  in  your  mouth.  Keep  your 
throat  muscles  and  lower  jaw  relaxed: 

(a)  la-le-li-lo-lu 
ma-me-mi-mo-mu 
ta-te-ti-to-tu 
fa-fe-fi-fo-fu 
ra-re-ri-ro-ru 

(b)  ala-ale-ali-alo-alu 
ama-ame-ami-amo-amu 
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ata-ate-ati-ato-atu 
afa-afe-afi-afo-afu 
ara-are-ari-aro-aru 

3.  Read  the  following  selections  aloud,  with  full  appreciation 
of  their  spirit  and  meaning.  Try  to  reproduce  the  moods  as  well 
as  the  objective  meaning  of  the  passages. 

Twenty-third  Psalm 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures; 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restore th  my  soul; 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 

name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 

of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil; 
For  thou  art  with  me; 
Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of 

mine  enemies; 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil; 
My  cup  runneth  over. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 

of  my  life; 
And  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

The  Beatitudes 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven, 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness:  for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse- 
cute you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 
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Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  is  your  re- 
ward in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you. 

It  Is  a  Beauteous  Evening,  Calm  and  Free 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 

Breathless  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea; 

Listen!  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder— everlastingly. 

Dear  Child!  dear  Girl!  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine: 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 

And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

—William  Wordsworth. 

From  The  Bells 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells- 
Iron  bells! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  com- 
pels! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people— ah,  the  people— 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone, 
And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone— 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman— 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human— 

They  are  Ghouls:— 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls:— 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
Rolls 
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A  paean  from  the  bells! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  paean  of  the  bells! 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  paean  of  the  bells:— 
Of  the  bells: 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells:— 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells:— 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

—Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

The  articulators.  The  voice  stream,  which  is  produced  by 
the  vibrator  and  amplified  by  the  resonators,  must  be  formed 
into  meaningful  and  recognizable  patterns  of  sound  in  order 
to  be  used  in  speech.  These  patterns  are  of  two  sorts,  vowels 
and  consonants.  The  vowels  are  made  by  placing  the  mouth, 
including  the  tongue  and  lips,  into  a  definite  shape  or  mold, 
and  holding  it  in  that  position  while  the  voice  stream  pours 
out  through  it.  Note,  for  instance,  the  differences  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  articulators  for  the  vowel  sounds  ah  (as  in  father), 
ee  (as  in  feet),  and  oo  (as  in  shoot).  The  consonants  are  in 
three  general  groups.  The  fricatives  (such  as  s,  sh,  z,  f,  and  v) 
are  made  by  obstructing  the  air  stream  as  it  pours  out.  The 
plosives  (such  as  b,  p,  d,  t,  k,  and  g)  are  made  by  blocking  the 
air  stream  momentarily,  then  suddenly  releasing  it.  The 
nasals  (m,  n,  and  ng)  are  made  by  blocking  the  air  stream  in 
the  mouth,  and  sending  it  out  through  the  nose.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  beauty  of  one's  speech  depends  upon  the  pure 
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formation  of  the  vowels,  and  the  clarity  of  one's  speech  de- 
pends upon  the  correct  and  clear-cut  articulation  of  the  con- 
sonants. A  special  discussion  of  articulation  and  pronuncia- 
tion is  included  in  the  following  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  here  that  the  articulators  consist  of  the  lips,  teeth,  lower 
jaw,  tongue,  hard  palate,  soft  palate,  and  the  uvula,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  soft  palate,  hanging  down  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  and  used  to  close  off  the  passage  into  the  nose  for 
the  production  of  any  sounds  other  than  the  nasals. 


EXERCISES 

Lazy  or  inactive  articulators  are  the  cause  of  much  muffled  and 
slovenly  articulation.  To  encourage  the  free  and  adequate  use  of 
the  articulatory  organs,  the  following  exercises  are  suggested.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  practice  of  these  exercises  will  be  of 
value  only  as  the  speaker  makes  a  point  of  carrying  this  practice 
over  into  his  speech,  public  and  conversational,  and  into  his  oral 
reading. 

1.  The  lips  are  used  in  the  articulation  of  all  labial  sounds 
(p,  b,  m,  f,  v,  w,  hw,  o,  and  u).  To  develop  flexibility  and  respon- 
siveness in  the  lips, 

a.  Repeat  the  following,  aloud  and  rapidly,  exaggerating  the 
lip  movement: 

00,  ee,  00,  ee,  00,  ee,  00,  ee 
00,  ee,  00,  ee,  00,  ee,  00,  ee 

Would  Willy  whimper  willingly? 
Place  the  butter  before  Peter. 
Are  we  mice  or  men? 
Vain,  foolish  men  march  vigorously. 

b.  Alternately  stretch  the  lower  lip  toward  the  nose,  and  the 
upper  lip  toward  the  chin. 

c.  Read  aloud  any  of  the  selections  in  this  chapter,  taking 
care  to  use  adequate  lip  movements. 

2.  The  exceedingly  active  role  played  by  the  tongue  in  articu- 
lation becomes  evident  in  slowly  repeating  the  phrase,  "Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church."  Read  the  following  sounds  twice,  once 
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with  the  tongue  as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  you  can  keep  it;  the 
other  time  with  the  tongue  as  far  forward  as  possible.  Then  read 
the  sounds  yet  a  third  time,  allowing  your  tongue  to  take  its 
natural  position  for  each: 

t,  d,  n,  s,  sh,  z,  I,  r,  k,  g,  ng,  ch. 

3.  Much  muffled  articulation  results  from  a  too  rigid  lower 
jaw.  To  correct  this: 

a.  Yawn,  to  secure  thorough  relaxation  of  the  jaw  muscles. 

b.  Read  aloud  and  with  abandon  the  following  expressions: 
wow!  wheel  whoops;  hurrah!  yah! 

c.  As  you  speak  and  read  aloud,  take  care  to  open  your 
mouth  wide  enough  for  clear  articulation.  Don't  try  to  speak 
through  your  teeth  like  the  villain  in  a  western  thriller! 

The  receptors.  Speech  is  learned,  speech  is  imitative,  and 
speech  is  a  form  of  response  to  external  stimuli.  All  three  of 
these  facts  combine  to  make  the  receptors  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  speech-producing  mechanism.  The  ear  is  naturally  the 
most  important  of  the  receptors,  so  far  as  speech  is  con- 
cerned. We  learn  to  speak  from  listening  to  others  speak.  We 
tend  to  reproduce  more  or  less  exactly  the  patterns  of  speech 
which  we  hear  about  us.  If  our  hearing  is  defective,  it  nat- 
urally affects  the  kind  of  speech  which  we  produce.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  individual  has  high  frequency  deafness,  he  is 
not  able  to  hear  the  difference  in  sound  between  fin,  thin, 
sin,  and  shin.  Hence,  although  he  is  perfectly  able  to  produce 
all  four  of  the  initial  sounds,  he  does  not  realize  that  they 
exist  as  separate  entities,  and  he  therefore  produces  any  one 
of  them  indiscriminately  instead  of  the  particular  one  that 
may  be  required.  For  the  production  of  correct  speech,  it  is 
important  that  the  ears  provide  satisfactory  acuteness  of 
hearing,  and  adequate  discrimination  of  pitch,  intensity, 
time,  and  quality. 

Another  receptor  of  importance  for  speech  is  the  eye. 
Much  of  our  speaking  is,  in  fact,  reading  aloud.  Naturally, 
defective  vision  may,  and  often  does,  result  in  defective 
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speech.  Habitual  mispronunciation  may  be  caused  by  defects 
of  the  ear  or  of  the  eye  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  individual's 
having  heard  and  accepted  these  mispronunciations  while  he 
was  forming  his  speech  habits. 

The  co-ordinators.  Enough  has  already  been  said  to  indi- 
cate the  great  complexity  of  the  voice-producing  mechanism. 
Because  of  this  complexity,  there  are  infinite  possibilities 
for  errors  to  occur  in  speech.  Probably  everyone  occasionally 
misforms  words  which  he  knows  perfectly  well  (such  as  say- 
ing relly  for  relish),  and  misuses  familiar  words  (such  as  say- 
ing, "The  bridge  is  three  turns— instead  of  miles— ahead"). 
These  errors  are  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  speaker  is 
tired,  or  emotionally  disturbed.  The  Freudians  have  a  no- 
tion that  such  errors  are  deliberately  caused  by  subcon- 
scious desires,  but  most  psychologists  are  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  that  somehow  incorrect  neural  connections  have 
been  established.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the  nervous 
system  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  the  vocal  mecha- 
nism, and  that  everything  which  hinders  or  destroys  its  ef- 
ficiency has  an  immediate  debilitating  effect  on  the  indi- 
vidual's speech. 


VOCAL  CHARACTERISTICS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED 

There  are  four  definite  components  of  voice  as  it  is  used  for 
speech.  These  are  force,  rate,  pitch,  and  quality.  All  vocal 
characteristics  arise  either  out  of  some  one  of  these  compo- 
nents or  out  of  combinations  of  them.  Hence,  the  problem 
of  voice  improvement  involves  an  understanding  and  control 
of  these  four  factors. 

Force.  The  amount  of  force  used  by  a  speaker  is  often  a 
clear  indication  of  his  attitude  and  purpose.  A  command,  for 
instance,  is  uttered  with  much  more  force  than  an  entreaty; 
a  statement  of  fact  is  spoken  more  forcefully  than  a  conjee- 
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ture.  Also,  a  speaker's  degree  of  forcefulness  is  an  index  to 
his  emotional  state.  When  one  is  emotionally  aroused,  his 
voice  carries  an  intensity  that  is  otherwise  lacking.  Thirdly, 
a  speaker's  sincerity  may  be  judged  in  part  by  his  use  of 
force  in  speaking.  It  is  often  true  that  an  insincere  speaker, 
one  who  is  trying  to  counterfeit  an  earnestness  and  convic- 
tion he  does  not  feel,  will  speak  with  much  force,  perhaps 
intensifying  it  with  an  increase  in  volume  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  bodily  activity.  A  very  earnest  speaker  is  likewise 
apt  to  speak  very  forcefully.  It  is  not,  however,  very  hard 
to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two.  The  insincere  speaker 
seems  to  be  generating  his  forcefulness  as  he  goes  along;  he 
resembles  a  pumping  system  which  is  laboring  to  keep  up  its 
scheduled  quota.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sincere  speaker 
seems  carried  along  with  the  rush  of  powerful  emotions 
which  he  is  unable  to  stem.  His  forcefulness  is  akin  to  the 
inexhaustible  waters  of  Niagara  pouring  over  the  falls.  The 
student  speaker  should  strive  by  all  means  not  to  develop  a 
trumped  up  pretense  of  forcefulness  in  his  speaking.  On  the 
contrary,  his  speech  should  be  vitalized  by  the  vigor  and 
animation  of  strong  feelings.  Forcefulness  in  speaking  is 
neither  an  end  to  be  sought  for  itself  nor  a  technique  to  be 
superimposed  upon  what  the  speaker  is  saying.  It  ought, 
rather,  to  be  a  natural  expression  of  the  speaker's  personality 
and  of  his  attitude  toward  what  he  has  to  say. 

Professional  greeters  and  "glad-handers"  are  apt  to  use  the 
artificial,  trumped-up  type  of  force.  It  characterizes  such 
utterances  as  the  following:  "My  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
you  join  our  club.  We  do  so  hope  you  will  enjoy  it.  I  know 
the  other  members  are  just  dying  to  be  introduced  to  you. 
Uh,  what  did  you  say  your  name  is?"  This  type  of  speaking 
may  be  likened  to  the  flow  of  thick  molasses.  It  is  sweet,  sticky, 
and  generally  unpalatable.  It  also  manifests  itself  in  the 
exaggerated  expression  of  enthusiasm  or  sympathy  over  trifles. 
The  person  who  accidentally  meets  a  friend  in  a  down-town 
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store  and  greets  him  with  as  much  fervor  as  though  he  were  a 
long-lost  relative,  or  who  pours  out  as  much  sympathy  over 
the  loss  of  a  theater  ticket  as  would  be  appropriate  at  the 
death  of  a  dear  friend,  is  using  this  artificial  type  of  force. 
In  sum,  the  artificial  form  of  force  is  inappropriate  and  either 
insincere  or  the  expression  of  a  shallow,  facile  or  superficial 
mind.  It  is  characterized  by  a  smooth,  gliding  quality,  as 
though  it  were  being  poured. 

There  are  three  other  kinds  of  force  which  the  speaker 
will  want,  on  occasion,  to  employ.  The  first  is  explosive,  and 
is  used  for  violent  emotional  statements,  to  express  surprise, 
and  for  strong  commands.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  such 
passages  as  the  following:  "What!  Who  is  that  man?" 
"Charge!  Chester,  Charge!"  "Forward  the  light  brigade!" 
"Oh!  Don't!  Stop!" 

The  second  type  of  force  is  called  expulsive.  It  is  used  in 
normal  forceful  speaking,  to  express  confidence,  earnestness, 
deep  concern,  and  enthusiasm,  and  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis. It  is  characterized  by  a  steady,  firm,  strong,  and  well- 
sustained  breath  stream,  and  by  less  strongly  marked  inflec- 
tional changes  than  are  found  in  explosive  force. 

The  third  type  is  called  effusive.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
steady  uniformity  and  lack  of  variety  in  the  amount  of  force 
employed.  It  may  be  used  for  reading  a  poem  or  delivering 
a  speech  which  is  emotionally  so  completely  unified  that  no 
variation  in  mood  is  desired.  Frequently  this  type  of  speaking 
suggests  a  lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
If  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  has  a  hypnotic  effect 
on  the  audience.  It  may  accompany  much  or  little  volume,  a 
high  or  low  pitch,  but  does  not  change  from  one  to  another, 
except  by  slow  gradations. 

The  basis  of  good  forceful  speaking,  as  has  been  indicated, 
is  a  ready  emotional  reaction  by  the  speaker  to  the  full 
significance  of  what  he  is  saying.  The  two  faults  to  be  par- 
ticularly avoided  are  the  use  of  artificial  force,  and  the  weak, 
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phlegmatic,  forceless  type  of  speaking.  The  three  useful 
types  of  force  may  be  developed  through  practice  so  that  they 
will  be  perfectly  natural  and  spontaneous. 


EXERCISES 


The  following  selections  should  be  read  silently  with  consider- 
able care  so  that  you  will  note  the  precise  and  full  meaning  of 
each  one.  Then  read  them  aloud,  using  in  each  instance  the  type 
of  forcefulness  which  the  nature  of  the  selection  requires. 

In  Defense  of  His  Son 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:— If  there  is  a  culprit  here,  it 
is  not  my  son— it  is  myself— it  is  I!— I,  who  for  these 
last  twenty-five  years  have  opposed  capital  punishment 
—have  contended  for  the  inviolability  of  human  life- 
have  committed  this  crime,  for  which  my  son  is  now 
arraigned.  Here  I  denounce  myself,  Mr.  Advocate  Gen- 
eral! I  have  committed  it  under  all  aggravated  circum- 
stances—deliberately, repeatedly,  tenaciously.  Yes,  this 
old  and  absurd  lex  talionis— this  law  of  blood  for 
blood— I  have  combatted  all  my  life— all  my  life,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury!  And,  while  I  have  breath,  I  will 
continue  to  combat  it,  by  all  my  efforts  as  a  writer,  by 
all  my  words  and  all  my  votes  as  a  legislator!  I  declare 
it  before  the  crucifix;  before  that  victim  of  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  who  sees  and  hears  us;  before  that  gib- 
bet, to  which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  for  the  eternal 
instruction  of  the  generations,  the  human  law  nailed 
the  Divine! 

In  all  that  my  son  has  written  on  the  law  of  capital 
punishment— and  for  writing  and  publishing  which  he 
is  now  before  you  on  trial— in  all  that  he  has  written 
he  has  merely  proclaimed  the  sentiments  with  which, 
from  his  infancy,  I  have  inspired  him.  Gentlemen 
Jurors,  the  right  to  criticize  a  law,  and  to  criticize  it 
severely— especially  a  penal  law— is  placed  beside  the 
duty  of  amelioration,  like  a  torch  beside  the  work 
under  the  artisan's  hand.  This  right  of  the  journalist 
is  as  sacred,  as  necessary,  as  imprescriptible,  as  the 
right  of  the  legislator. 
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What  are  the  circumstances?  A  man,  a  convict,  a 
sentenced  wretch,  is  dragged,  on  a  certain  morning, 
to  one  of  our  public  squares.  There  he  finds  the  scaf- 
fold! He  shudders,  he  struggles,  he  refuses  to  die.  He 
is  young  yet— only  twenty-nine.  Ah!  I  know  what  you 
will  say— "He  is  a  murderer!"  But  hear  me.  Two  of- 
ficers seize  him.  His  hands,  his  feet,  are  tied.  He  throws 
off  the  two  officers.  A  frightful  struggle  ensues.  His 
feet,  bound  as  they  are,  become  entangled  in  the  lad- 
der. He  uses  the  scaffold  against  the  scaffold!  The 
struggle  is  prolonged.  Horror  seizes  on  the  crowd.  The 
officers— sweat  and  shame  on  their  brows— pale,  pant- 
ing, terrified,  despairing— despairing  with  I  know  not 
what  horrible  despair— shrinking  under  that  public 
reprobation  which  ought  to  have  visited  the  penalty, 
and  spared  the  passive  instrument,  the  executioner— 
the  officers  strive  savagely.  The  victim  clings  to  the 
scaffold  and  shrieks  for  pardon.  His  clothes  are  torn— 
his  shoulders  bloody— still  he  resists. 

At  length,  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  this 
monstrous  effort,  of  this  spectacle  without  a  name,  of 
this  agony— agony  for  all,  be  it  understood— agony  for 
the  assembled  spectators  as  well  as  for  the  condemned 
man— after  this  age  of  anguish,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
they  take  back  the  poor  wretch  to  his  prison.  The 
people  breathe  again.  The  people,  naturally  merciful, 
hope  that  the  man  will  be  spared.  But  no— the  guillo- 
tine, though  vanquished,  remains  standing.  There  it 
frowns  all  day  in  the  midst  of  a  sickened  population. 
And  at  night,  the  officers,  reinforced,  drag  forth  the 
wretch  again,  so  bound  that  he  is  but  an  inert 
weight— they  drag  him  forth,  haggard,  bloody,  weep- 
ing, pleading,  howling  for  life— calling  upon  God,  call- 
ing upon  his  father  and  mother— for  like  a  very  child 
had  this  man  become  in  the  prospect  of  death— they 
drag  him  forth  to  execution.  He  is  hoisted  onto  the 
scaffold,  and  his  head  falls!  And  then  through  every 
conscience  runs  a  shudder.  —Victor  Hugo. 

An  Explanation  of  War 

"What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the 
net-purport  and  upshot  of  war?  To  my  own  knowl- 
edge, for  example,  there  dwell  and  toil,  in  the  British 
village  of  Dumdrudge,  usually  some  five  hundred 
souls.  From  these,  by  certain  'Natural  Enemies'  of  the 
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French,  there  are  successively  selected,  during  the 
French  war,  say  thirty  able-bodied  men:  Dumdrudge, 
at  her  own  expense,  has  suckled  and  nursed  them:  she 
has,  not  without  difficulty  and  sorrow,  fed  them  up  to 
manhood,  and  even  trained  them  to  crafts,  so  that  one 
can  weave,  another  build,  another  hammer,  and  the 
weakest  can  stand  under  thirty  stone  avoirdupois. 
Nevertheless,  amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,  they 
are  selected;  all  dressed  in  red;  and  shipped  away,  at 
the  public  charges,  some  two  thousand  miles,  or  say 
only  to  the  south  of  Spain;  and  fed  there  till  wanted. 
And  now  to  that  same  spot,  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
are  thirty  similar  French  artisans,  from  a  French 
Dumdrudge,  in  like  manner  wending:  till  at  length, 
after  infinite  effort,  the  two  parties  come  into  actual 
juxtaposition;  and  Thirty  stands  fronting  Thirty, 
each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Straightway  the  word 
"Fire"  is  given:  and  they  blow  the  souls  out  of  one 
another;  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk  useful  craftsmen, 
the  world  has  sixty  dead  carcasses,  which  it  must 
bury,  and  anew  shed  tears  for.  Had  these  men  any 
quarrel?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the  smallest!  They 
lived  far  enough  apart;  were  the  entirest  strangers; 
nay,  in  so  wide  a  Universe,  there  was  even,  uncon- 
sciously, by  Commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  be- 
tween them.  How  then?  Simpleton!  Their  Governors 
had  fallen-out;  and,  instead  of  shooting  one  another, 
had  the  cunning  to  make  these  poor  blockheads  shoot. 

—Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade! 
Charge  for  the  guns!"  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!" 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 
Not  tho'  the  soldiers  knew 

Someone  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
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Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 
Noble  six  hundred! 

—Alfred  Tennyson. 
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The  Clod  and  the  Pebble 

"Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please, 

Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care, 

But  for  another  gives  its  ease, 

And  builds  a  Heaven  in  Hell's  despair." 

So  sang  a  little  Clod  of  Clay, 
Trodden  with  the  cattle's  feet, 
But  a  Pebble  of  the  brook 
Warbled  out  these  metres  meet: 

"Love  seeketh  only  Self  to  please, 
To  bind  another  to  its  delight, 
Joys  in  another's  loss  of  ease, 
And  builds  a  Hell  in  Heaven's  despite." 

—William  Blake. 

Rate.  Rate  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  speaker's 
speed  of  utterance.  Do  you  speak  90  words  a  minute,  135 
(which  is  normal),  or  200?  Perhaps  a  more  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  your  rate  of  speaking  remains  constant,  or  is 
varied  to  suit  your  subject  matter,  mood,  purpose,  and  the 
audience  situation?  A  speaker  whose  words  are  all  delivered 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed  is  like  an  automaton.  His  mind  is 
not  following  closely  what  he  is  saying,  or  his  rate  would 
change  to  indicate  changes  in  the  significance  and  emotional 
quality  of  his  subject  matter.  The  audience  naturally  soon 
loses  interest,  when  the  speaker  himself  seems  to  have  none. 
Variety  in  rate  may  be  said  to  serve  the  following  functions: 
(1)  to  help  make  clear  the  speaker's  meaning;  (2)  to  punctuate 
his  sentences;  (3)  to  mark  transitions  from  one  idea  to  an- 
other; (4)  to  emphasize  important  ideas;  and  (5)  to  assist  in 
holding  the  audience's  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
speech  delivered  all  at  the  same  rate  has  the  almost  hypnotic 
power  of  lulling  an  audience  to  sleep. 

A  rapid  rate  of  utterance  normally  indicates  excitement, 
animation,  strong  conviction,  and  enthusiasm.  A  slow  rate 
indicates  awe,  reverence,  solemnity,  or  dogmatic  assurance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rapid  rate  may  simply  be  the  result  of 
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stage  fright,  and  a  slow  rate  may  be  due  to  uncertainty  and 
incoherence  in  the  thought  processes.  Speakers  naturally  vary 
in  the  average  speed  of  their  speech,  but  the  extremes  of 
dragging  slowness  and  headlong  speed  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  avoided.  The  one  indicates  a  phlegmatic  personality,  and 
is  maddening  to  an  audience,  as  the  auditors'  minds  leap 
far  ahead  of  the  speaker's.  The  latter  is  often  accompanied 
by  slovenly  articulation,  and  causes  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  auditors,  who  are  unable  to  assimilate  the  ideas  of 
the  speaker  as  rapidly  as  they  are  expressed. 

The  rate  of  speech  is  determined  by  (1)  the  speed  with 
which  syllables  are  uttered,  and  (2)  the  number  and  length 
of  pauses  between  syllables.  The  prolongation  of  the  utter- 
ance of  syllables  is  known  as  a  drawl.  The  opposite  tendency 
is  known  as  clipped  speech.  The  pauses  between  syllables 
may  be  used  very  advantageously.  Indeed,  a  pause  either  be- 
fore or  after  an  idea  is  expressed  is  an  excellent  means  of 
emphasis.  It  is  also  a  valuable  means  of  building  up  suspense. 
However,  vocalized  pauses,  such  as  "uh"  and  "ah,"  are  bad 
habits  which  speakers  easily  develop  as  devices  for  filling  up 
gaps  in  their  thinking  processes.  These  should  by  all  means 
be  eliminated,  as  they  may  be  if  the  speaker  will  definitely 
terminate  the  final  syllable  of  each  thought-group  of  words, 
rather  than  let  his  voice  stream  glide  on  to  form  an  addi- 
tional vowel  sound. 

Another  caution  to  observe  is  the  fundamental  difference 
between  a  pause  and  a  hesitation.  A  pause  has  a  definite  com- 
municative function;  the  speaker,  through  eye  contact  and 
the  confidence  of  his  manner,  maintains  full  command  of  the 
audience.  Moreover,  the  pause  is  properly  timed  by  the 
speaker  for  its  maximum  effectiveness.  During  a  hesitation, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  loses  control  of  his  audience, 
of  his  speech,  and  of  himself.  He  reveals  his  uncertainty  by  a 
shifting  of  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  by  a  twitching  of  his  body. 
He  is  apt  to  interpolate  an  "ah"  or  an  "uh."    The  length  of 
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the  hesitation  is  determined  solely  by  the  time  it  takes  the 
speaker  to  regain  his  lost  command  of  the  situation.  The 
pause,  then,  is  an  instrument  of  strength,  to  be  used  more 
and  more  as  the  speaker  attains  surety,  ease,  and  control.  A 
hesitation  is  a  revelation  of  weakness,  to  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely as  the  speaker  grows  in  experience. 


EXERCISES 


The  best  way  to  develop  skill  in  varying  your  rate  to  achieve  its 
maximum  effectiveness  is  through  practice  in  reading  passages 
aloud,  while  you  concentrate  your  attention  upon  the  rate  at 
which  you  read  them.  The  following  selections  are  grouped  here 
for  that  purpose.  Be  sure  to  vary  your  rate  to  suit  the  emotional 
tone  and  the  meaning  of  each  thought-group,  as  well  as  of  each 
selection  as  a  whole.  Use  pauses  where  they  seem  to  be  valuable 
for  suspense,  emphasis  or  punctuation.  It  is  well  to  read  each  se- 
lection several  times  at  different  rates,  in  order  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  types  of  utterance. 

Invective  against  Mr.  Corry 

Has  the  gentleman  done?  Has  he  completely  done? 
He  was  unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  speech.  There  was  scarce  a  word  that  he  ut- 
tered that  was  not  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House;  but  I  did  not  call  him  to  order.  Why?  Because 
the  limited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  severe  without  being  unparliamentary; 
but  before  I  sit  down  I  shall  show  him  how  to  be  se- 
vere and  parliamentary  at  the  same  time.  On  any 
other  occasion  I  should  think  myself  justifiable  in 
treating  with  silent  contempt  anything  which  might 
fall  from  that  honorable  member;  but  there  are  times 
when  the  insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know  the  difficulty  the 
honorable  gentleman  labored  under  when  he  attacked 
me,  conscious  that,  on  a  comparative  view  of  our  char- 
acters, public  and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could 
say  which  would  injure  me.  The  public  would  not 
believe  the  charge.  I  despise  the  falsehood.  If  such  a 
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charge  were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I  would  answer 
it  in  the  manner  in  which  I  shall  do  before  I  sit  down. 
But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when  not  made  by  an  hon- 
est man. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  "an 
unimpeached  traitor."  I  ask,  why  not  "traitor,"  un- 
qualified by  any  epithet?  I  will  tell  him;  it  was  because 
he  dare  not.  It  was  the  act  of  a  coward,  who  raises  his 
arm  to  strike,  but  has  not  courage  to  give  the  blow.  I 
will  not  call  him  a  villain,  because  it  would  be  un- 
parliamentary, and  he  is  a  privy  counselor.  I  will  not 
call  him  fool,  because  he  happens  to  be  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  I  say  he  is  one  who  has  abused 
the  privilege  of  Parliament  and  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate, to  the  uttering  language  which,  if  spoken  out  of 
the  House,  I  should  answer  only  with  a  blow.  I  care 
not  how  high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character, 
how  contemptible  his  speech;  whether  a  privy  coun- 
selor or  a  parasite,  my  answer  would  be  a  blow. 

—Henry  Grattan. 

The  Source  of  True  Eloquence 

When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momen- 
tous occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake  and 
strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in  speech 
further  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness, 
are  the  qualities  which  produce  conviction.  True  elo- 
quence, indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot 
be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for 
it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may 
be  marshaled  in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass 
it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in 
the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the 
pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it,— they 
cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the 
outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original, 
native  force.  —Daniel  Webster. 

Stanzas  from  The  Ancient  Mariner 

There  passed  a  weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time!  A  weary  time! 
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How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 
When  looking  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood! 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood, 

And  cried,  A  sail!  a  sail! 

—Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Rondeau 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  shesat  in; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in: 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me, 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jenny  kissed  me. 

—Leigh  Hunt. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem 

Abou  Ben  Adhem,  may  his  tribe  increase! 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold:— 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"What  writest  thou?"— The  vision  raised  its  head, 
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And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.  "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still;  and  said,  "I  pray  thee  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  awakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 
And  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

—Leigh  Hunt. 

To  Night 

Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Star-inwrought! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day! 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand- 
Come,  long  sought! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me? 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmured  like  a  noon-tide  bee, 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side? 
Wouldst  thou  me?— And  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee! 
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Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon- 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night- 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon! 
—Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

So?igs  of  Innocence— Introduction 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to  me: 

"Pipe  a  song  about  a  Lamb!" 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 
"Piper,  pipe  that  song  again;" 
So  I  piped:  he  wept  so  hear. 

"Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe; 
Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer:" 
So  I  sang  the  same  again, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

"Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book,  that  all  may  read." 
So  he  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 
And  I  pluck'd  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 
And  I  stain'd  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 
—William  Blake. 

The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 
The  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not.— Great  God!  I'd  rather  be 
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A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

^William  Wordsworth. 

Pitch.  The  first  requirement  of  the  pitch  of  the  speaker's 
voice  is  that  it  be  appropriate  to  his  sex  and  to  his  age.  The 
pitch  of  men's  voices  is  lower  than  that  of  women's;  the  pitch 
of  adults'  voices  is  lower  than  that  of  children's. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  the  speaker  should  use 
proper  and  appropriate  variety  of  pitch.  One  means  of  vary- 
ing the  pitch  as  used  in  speaking  is  called  inflection,  or  a 
change  of  pitch  which  occurs  as  a  word  is  being  pronounced. 
Inflections  are  of  three  kinds:  upward,  downward,  and  cir- 
cumflex—or up  and  down.  Any  speech  which  does  not  freely 
and  constantly  make  use  of  these  three  types  of  inflection  is 
monotonous,  dull,  and  lifeless.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
people  (typified  by  the  emotional,  middle-aged  club  woman) 
who  use  exaggerated,  elaborate  and  artificial  patterns  of  inflec- 
tion; this  suggests  to  the  hearers  insincerity  and  pretended 
animation.  In  between  these  two  extremes  are  found  the 
genuine,  normal  inflections  of  animated  conversational 
speaking.  These  should  be  cultivated  in  public  speaking  as 
well  as  in  conversation.  The  best  way  to  cultivate  the  free 
use  of  inflections  in  speaking  is  to  practice  reading  aloud, 
with  abandon,  passages  of  varying  emotional  tone. 

A  second  type  of  variation  in  pitch  is  secured  by  what  is 
known  as  steps  or  intervals.  These  consist  of  pitch  changes 
which  occur  between  words,  and  aid  in  marking  changes  in 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  content  of  what  is  being  said. 
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EXERCISES 

Enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  following  passages  as  you  read  them 
aloud.  After  you  have  read  them  over  several  times,  determine 
roughly  the  pattern  of  your  inflections:  when  did  they  go  up, 
when  down,  and  when  did  you  use  the  circumflex  inflection?  To 
what  extent  do  you  use  definite  types  of  inflections  for  particular 
emotions,  such  as  anger,  dread,  joy,  awe,  sorrow,  triumph,  love, 
and  hatred?  Where  do  the  steps  occur,  and,  in  each  instance,  what 
do  they  signify? 

"To  arms!  To  arms!  The  enemy  approaches!" 

"Hell  is  the  world's  sink,  and  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  filth  in  this  great  frame,  and  withal  a  deep  dun- 
geon, where  the  air  hath  no  access.  How  great  must  the 
stink  and  infection  needs  be  of  so  many  corruptions 
heaped  one  upon  another!  and  how  insufferable  the 
smell  of  that  infernal  brimstone,  mixed  with  so  many 
corrupted  matters!  O  gulf  of  horror!  O  infernal  grave! 
without  vent  or  breathing  place!  Eternal  grave  of  such 
as  die  continually  and  cannot  die,  with  what  abom- 
inable filth  art  thou  not  filled!"   —Jeremy  Taylor. 

An  Explanation  of  Hell 

"The  word  Hell,"  says  Sauerteig,  "is  still  frequently 
in  use  among  the  English  people:  but  I  could  not 
without  difficulty  ascertain  what  they  meant  by  it.  Hell 
generally  signified  the  Infinite  Terror,  the  thing  a  man 
is  infinitely  afraid  of,  and  shudders  and  shrinks  from, 
struggling  with  his  whole  soul  to  escape  from  it.  There 
is  a  Hell  therefore,  if  you  will  consider,  which  accom- 
panies man,  in  all  stages  of  his  history,  and  religious 
or  other  development:  but  the  Hells  of  men  and  of 
Peoples  differ  notably.  With  Christians  it  is  the  in- 
finite terror  of  being  found  guilty  before  the  Just 
Judge.  With  old  Romans,  I  conjecture  it  was  the  ter- 
ror not  of  Pluto,  for  whom  probably  they  cared  little, 
but  of  doing  unworthily,  doing  unvirtuously,  which 
was  their  word  for  unmaniully.  And  now  what  is  it, 
if  you  pierce  through  his  Cants,  his  oft-repeated  Hear- 
says, what  he  calls  his  Worships  and  so  forth,— what  is 
it  that  the  modern  English  soul  does,  in  very  truth, 
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dread  infinitely,  and  contemplate  with  entire  despair? 
What  is  his  Hell,  after  all  these  reputable,  oft-repeated 
Hearsays,  what  is  it?  With  hesitation,  with  astonish- 
ment, I  pronounce  it  to  be:  The  terror  of  'Not  suc- 
ceeding'; of  not  making  money!  Is  not  that  a  some- 
what singular  Hell?"  —Thomas  Carlyle. 

Stanzas  from  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister 

Gr-r-r— there  go,  my  heart's  abhorrence! 

Water  your  damned  flower-pots,  do! 
If  hate  killed  men,  Brother  Lawrence, 

God's  blood,  would  not  mine  kill  you! 
What?  yon  myrtle-bush  wants  trimming? 

Oh,  that  rose  has  prior  claims- 
Needs  its  leaden  vase  filled  brimming? 

Hell  dry  you  up  with  its  flames!  .  .  . 

Oh,  those  melons!  If  he's  able 

We're  to  have  a  feast!  So  nice! 
One  goes  to  the  Abbot's  table, 

All  of  us  get  each  a  slice. 
How  go  on  your  flowers?  None  double? 

Not  one  fruit-sort  can  you  spy? 
Strange!— And  I,  too,  at  such  trouble 

Keep  them  close-nipped  on  the  sly! 
—Robert  Browning. 

Stanzas  from  To  a  Skylark 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  deep  blue  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  sing- 
est.  .  .  . 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our   sweetest   songs   are   those    that   tell   of   saddest 
thought. 
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Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow 
The  world  should  listen  then— as  I  am  listening  now. 

—Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Sonnet  on  Fame 

Fame,  like  a  wayward  Girl,  will  still  be  coy 

To  those  who  woo  her  with  too  slavish  knees, 
But  makes  surrender  to  some  thoughtless  Boy, 

And  dotes  the  more  upon  a  heart  at  ease; 
She  is  a  Gypsy,  will  not  speak  to  those 

Who  have  not  learned  to  be  content  without  her; 
A  Jilt,  whose  ear  was  never  whispered  close, 

Who  thinks  they  scandal  her  who  talk  about  her; 
A  very  Gypsy  is  she,  Nilus-born, 

Sister-in-law  to  jealous  Potiphar; 
Ye  love-sick  Bards,  repay  her  scorn  for  scorn, 

Ye  artists  lovelorn,  madmen  that  ye  are! 
Make  your  best  bow  to  her  and  bid  adieu, 
Then,  if  she  likes  it,  she  will  follow  you. 

—John  Keats. 

Sigh  No  More,  Ladies 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more! 

Men  were  deceivers  ever, 
One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore, 

To  one  thing  constant  never: 
Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny! 
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Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  more 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy! 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy: 
Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny! 

—William  Shakespeare. 

Why  So  Pale  and  Wan? 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame!  This  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her. 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her: 

The  devil  take  her! 

—Sir  John  Suckling. 

Quality.  Quality  is  that  characteristic  of  the  voice  which 
results  from  the  total  effect  of  the  resonators  upon  it.  The 
voice  of  every  individual  has  its  own  particular  quality,  de- 
pendent upon  the  shape,  use,  and  size  of  his  resonating  cavi- 
ties. However,  no  one's  voice  constantly  maintains  the  same 
quality;  it  changes  when  any  one  of  the  resonators  is  affected, 
which  may  be  caused  by  a  head  cold,  sore  throat,  diseased 
adenoids,  inflamed  tonsils,  or  other  disorders  of  the  mouth, 
nose  or  throat.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  very 
responsive  to  emotional  disturbances.  Anger,  fright,  elation, 
love,  or  worry  will  give  the  voice  an  abnormal  quality. 

There  are  various  types  of  unpleasant  vocal  qualities,  de- 
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scribed  respectively  as  guttural,  hoarse,  throaty,  thin,  pinched, 
falsetto,  nasal,  harsh,  aspirate,  flat,  and  whining.  Other  de- 
scriptive terms  indicating  types  of  vocal  quality  are:  mellow, 
deep,  rich,  pectoral,  open,  warm,  and  normal.  Obviously 
some  of  these  terms  are  purely  figurative.  They  are  based 
upon  the  impressions  which  we  receive  of  the  speaker's  per- 
sonality and  emotional  state  as  we  listen  to  the  quality  of  his 
voice.  This  is  not  unnatural  or  improper  since  voices  do  re- 
spond to  emotional  changes,  and  since  they  tend  to  become 
fixed  in  relation  to  definite  personality  traits.  For  instance, 
a  person  with  a  warm,  buoyant,  generous,  optimistic  nature 
will  have  better  vocal  quality  (unless  his  organs  are  mal- 
formed) than  will  a  chronic  complainer.  Habitual  lack  of 
confidence  is  certain  to  reveal  itself  through  the  voice.  When 
one  whines,  he  is  not  only  using  unpleasant  vocal  quality  but 
is  also  revealing  an  unpleasant  character  trait.  Similarly,  a 
voice  resonant  with  rich,  warm  overtones  is  a  dependable 
revelation  of  a  confident,  well-balanced  temperament. 

If  good  vocal  quality  is  as  important  as  it  seems  to  be, 
surely  everyone  will  want  to  possess  it.  The  foregoing  para- 
graph indicates  truly  that  the  quality  of  one's  voice  is  a  very 
individual  matter,  and  its  improvement  must  largely  be 
sought  through  an  individual  diagnosis  of  your  voice.  In 
general,  however,  the  problem  involves  two  aspects:  (1)  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  your  resonating  chambers,  as  discussed  in 
the  section  on  The  resonators  earlier  in  this  chapter;  and 
(2)  eliminating  undesirable  personality  traits,  emotional  re- 
actions, and  mental  attitudes,  and  developing  an  easy  and 
ready  receptiveness  to  more  favorable  traits,  reactions,  and 
attitudes. 
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EXERCISES 

To  attain  facility  in  the  use  of  the  precise  quality  which  you 
want,  practice  is  recommended  in  reading  aloud  the  following 
selections.  Try  to  put  into  your  voice  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional significance  of  each  passage.  To  a  large  extent  it  is  true 
that  the  more  fully  you  understand  and  sensitively  react  to  a 
selection,  the  better  your  vocal  quality  will  be  as  you  read  it. 

A  Mother 

She  stood  alone, 

Dry-eyed,  beside  the  new  made  mound. 
Kind  friends  had  covered  it  with  costly  blooms, 
That  she  might  not  remember  cold,  dark  clay. 
He  was  a  tiny  little  thing; 
So  soft  and  warm  against  her  heart, 
It  brought  a  stifled  cry  from  close  pressed  lips 
To  think  of  yesterdays. 
Oh,  how  to  face  the  quiet,  empty  rooms, 
This  sharp  remembering  of  things  that  cannot  be? 
She  will  not  cry! 

For  long  ago  she  learned  the  hopelessness 
Of  futile  grief; 

Three  other  mounds  have  marked  her  troubled  life. 
But  this!  Oh  God,  this  is  the  last! 
But  one- 
Next  time  she,  too,  can  rest. 

—Leah  Sherman. 

Spring 

Early  this  morning  the  sun 

Stuck  his  head  around  the  last  dark  cloud 

And  thought  to  visit  me  awhile. 

But  the  outside  of  my  windows 

Were  streaked  with  dirt,  and  inside 

A  thick,  heavy  coating  of  smoke 

Was  hard  to  penetrate. 

So  I  rolled  up  my  sleeves 

And  tied  a  large  clean  cloth  around  my  hair, 

(Fresh-curled  it  is,  and  must  not  catch  the  dust). 

Next,  with  a  rag  and  thick  warm  suds 

I  washed  my  windows  clean, 
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And  polished  till  they  glistened,  every  one. 
Then  old  man  sun  just  beamed  at  me 
And  danced  across  my  shining  floor 
Until,  first  thing  I  knew,  I  sang  at  work 
And  tried  to  catch  a  sunbeam  to  my  heart. 

—Leah  Sherman. 

Break,  Break,  Break 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

—Alfred  Tennyson. 

Stanzas  from  In  Memoriam 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  night; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
Ring  for  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
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Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

—Alfred  Tennyson. 

Dover  Beach 

The  sea  is  calm  tonight, 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits;  on  the  French  coast  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanched  sand, 

Listen!  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin  and  cease;  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow;  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles,  long  ago, 

Heard  it  on  the  Aegaean,  and  it  brought 

Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery;  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 
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The  Sea  of  Faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled; 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night  wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain, 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

—Matthew  Arnold. 

Sonnet  No.  29 

When,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,— and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

—William  Shakespeare. 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp 

You  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon: 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day; 
With  neck  out- thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
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As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 
Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  "My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall,"— 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smoke  there  flew 

A  rider  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy; 

You  hardly  could  suspect— 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon! 
The  Marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
Perched  him!"  The  chief's  eye  flashed;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes; 
"You're  wounded!"  "Nay,"  the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 
"I'm  killed,  Sire!"  And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead. 

—Robert  Browning. 

A  Lyric  from  Sappho 

Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel; 

My  fingers  ache;  my  lips  are  dry. 
Oh,  if  you  felt  the  pain  I  feel! 

But,  oh!  Who  ever  felt  as  I? 

—Translated  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor. 
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[The  Same] 

0  my  sweet  mother,  'tis  in  vain; 

I  cannot  weave  as  once  I  wove, 
So  'wildered  are  my  heart  and  brain 
With  thinking  of  that  youth  I  love! 
—Translated  by  Thomas  Moore. 

/  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud 

1  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 

In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed— and  gazed— but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

—William  Wordsworth. 


CONCLUSION 

The  voice  is  so  important  for  the  communication  of  mean- 
ing, the  revelation  of  the  speaker's  personality,  and  the  cues 
it  offers  as  to  his  attitudes,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
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intensive  efforts  to  improve  it.  This  improvement  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight,  or  without  hard  work.  It  depends,  first 
of  all,  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  vocal  mech- 
anism—including the  motor,  vibrator,  resonators,  articula- 
tors, receptors,  and  co-ordinators— in  order  that  it  might  be 
properly  used.  Secondly,  improvement  of  the  voice  may  be 
sought  through  conscious  manipulation  of  the  elements  of 
voice:  force,  rate,  pitch,  and  quality.  In  connection  with  both 
of  these  approaches,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  principles 
into  effect  with  frequent  practice  periods,  in  which  the  exer- 
cises that  have  been  discussed  will  be  used.  The  speaker 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  voice  is  in  large  part 
the  product  of  years  of  use  and  misuse,  of  vocal  habits,  good 
and  bad,  which  have  become  firmly  established  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  To  correct  these  habits  in  a  brief  time  re- 
quires a  conscientious  observance  of  frequent  practice  pe- 
riods. The  results,  however,  should  amply  repay  the  time  and 
effort  expended. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Memorize  a  poem  for  presentation  to  the  class.  Prepare  a  brief 
introduction,  in  which  you  might  tell:  (1)  why  you  like  the 
poem;  (2)  why  your  audience  will  probably  like  it;  (3)  what  the 
theme  of  the  poem  is;  or  (4)  describe  some  problem  for  which 
the  poem  offers  a  solution.  Present  the  poem  with  the  same  com- 
municative directness  which  you  use  in  the  introductory  remarks. 
2.  Write  out  an  analysis  of  your  own  voice,  pointing  out  any 
elements  in  which  it  may  be  defective,  or  any  ways  in  which  it  is 
misused.  Draw  up  a  plan  of  your  own  for  its  improvement,  with 
such  exercises  as  seem  to  you  best  suited  to  correct  the  defects, 
and  indicate  how  much  time,  and  what  specific  periods  of  time, 
you  are  willing  to  devote  to  vocal  exercises.  Discuss  your  analysis 
and  suggested  exercises  with  your  instructor.  After  making  any 
necessary  changes  in  your  diagnosis  and  exercise  plan,  commence 
the  regular  and  periodic  practice  of  the  exercises,  and  continue 
them  until  the  desired  results  are  achieved. 
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3.  The  following  readings  are  suggested  to  supplement  the 
material  on  voice  discussed  in  this  chapter: 

a.  W.  A.  Aikin,  The  Voice  (Longmans,  Green,  1910).  This 
text  has  been  widely  used  and  favorably  considered. 

b.  Hiram  Corson,  The  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education  (Mac- 
millan,  1896).  The  author  combines  a  sensible  point  of  view  and 
a  close  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  voice  with  a  fine  literary 
style. 

c.  Wesley  Mills,  Voice  Production  (Lippincott,  1913).  In 
addition  to  being  a  sound  text,  the  value  of  this  book  is  greatly 
increased  by  a  number  of  excellent  photographs  in  full  color  of 
the  vocal  apparatus. 

d.  Frederick  Wesley  Orr,  Voice  for  Speech  (McGraw-Hill, 
1938).  This  discussion  is  non-technical,  well  organized,  and  prac- 
tical. 

e.  Robert  West,  Lou  Kennedy,  and  Anna  Carr,  The  Reha- 
bilitation of  Speech  (Harper,  1937).  This  is  a  technical,  scientifi- 
cally exact,  and  broadly  interpretative  presentation  of  the  causes 
and  corrective  techniques  for  all  kinds  of  defective  speech.  The 
book  is  excellently  illustrated. 


Chapter  19 
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Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  former  president  of  Harvard  University 
and  the  editor  of  the  "Five-foot  Shelf  of  Books,"  gave  a  sur- 
prising definition  of  his  criterion  for  true  education:  "I 
recognize  but  one  mental  acquisition  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  education  of  a  lady  or  gentleman,  namely,  an  accurate 
and  refined  use  of  the  mother  tongue."  That  such  accuracy 
and  refinement  are  not  easily  acquired  is  very  evident  as  we 
listen  to  the  everyday  speech  of  our  fellows  and  closely  ex- 
amine our  own.  The  problem  of  this  chapter  is  how  to  de- 
velop, on  the  foundation  of  the  voice  improvement  which  has 
been  sought,  a  diction  that  is  pleasant  and  easily  intelligible. 
The  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  two  aspects  of  articula- 
tion and  pronunciation.  These  will  be  considered,  and  cor- 
rective exercises  suggested,  in  the  following  pages. 
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FAULTY  ARTICULATION 

Slovenly  articulation  is  a  common  fault  which  every  speaker 
needs  to  take  special  care  to  avoid.  It  destroys  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  speech,  interferes  with  the  understanding  of 
what  is  said,  and  limits  the  carrying  power  of  the  voice. 
Rupert  Hughes,  who  is  partly  deaf,  explains  in  an  article, 
"New  Ears  for  Old,"  which  appeared  in  Liberty  Magazine, 
for  January  26,  1935,  why  it  is  that  deafened  people  may  be 
incapable  of  hearing  remarks  addressed  to  them,  but  do  hear 
other  remarks  which  are  not  intended  for  their  ears.  "In 
ordinary  conversation,"  he  wrote,  "few  people  make  any 
effort  to  focus  their  tones  or  articulate  distinctly.  We  just 
wabble  our  lips  and  let  the  words  spill.  But  when  we  want  to 
convey  a  confidential  remark  to  someone,  we  point  the  tone 
and  speak  with  great  distinctness.  That  is  why  a  stage  whisper 
carries  so  far.  So,  when  you  are  trying  to  slip  a  message  past 
a  deaf  person,  you  do  the  very  thing  he  has  given  up  im- 
ploring you  to  do;  you  speak  distinctly." 

Faulty  articulation  is  due  in  large  part  to  lazy,  immobile 
lips,  tongue,  and  lower  jaw,  and  (except  when  the  organs 
of  speech  are  diseased  or  malformed)  is  caused  by  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  toward  the  niceties  of  correct  speech. 
Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  for  students  to 
disabuse  themselves  of  any  notion  that  careful  enunciation 
and  articulation  are  pretentious  attempts  to  be  "elegant." 
They  are  no  such  thing.  Much  more  truly  does  Dr.  Lee 
Edward  Travis  state  the  case  in  his  excellent  article,  "A 
Point  of  View  in  Speech  Correction,"  which  appeared  in 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  for  February,  1936.  As 
Dr.  Travis  aptly  puts  it,  ".  .  .  speech  is  a  reflection  of  the 
personality  of  the  speaker.  With  every  utterance  the  speaker 
gives  himself  away.  His*  speech  is  as  a  microscope  directed 
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toward  his  own  inner  self,  through  which  others  may  get  the 
most  intimate  glimpses.  .  .  .  Speech  is  a  joint  by  which  the 
speaker  articulates  with  the  person  spoken  to.  The  speaker's 
adjustments  to  his  social  situation  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  this  joint.  .  .  .  From  many  angles  it  is  just  as  great  a 
loss  to  have  a  speech  sound  missing  or  mutilated  as  it  is  to 
have  a  hand  missing  or  mutilated." 

Articulatory  weakness  may  lie  in  the  slurring  or  dropping 
of  some  sounds,  and  the  occasional  addition  of  others,  as  in 
the  following  examples:  jist3  singing  libary,  goverment,  gog- 
erphy,  athalete,  agin,  pufessor,  faternity,  labertory,  and 
Amurica.  It  may  also  consist  in  running  words  together, 
changing  their  form,  and  substituting  other,  simpler  forms, 
as  in  the  illustrative  representation  of  one  of  Wordsworth's 
finest  sonnets: 

Thee  whirled  a  stew  much  widows.  Latent  soon 

Get  in  and  spend  tin,  Willie  way  star  pars. 

Little  we  sea  innate  chew  rat  is  sours. 

Weave  give  an  hour  arts  a  weigh,  assorted  boon. 

This  seethe  at  bears  Sir  Booze  hum  to  thumb  moon, 

The  win  zat  will  B.  Howell  in  gat  awl  lowers 

Endor  up  gat  heard  an  owl  Ike's  leaping  flours, 

For  this,  for  ever  wreathing  weir  rout  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  knock.  Greek  hod!  I'd  rather  be 

A  pig  unsuckled  in  a  cree  doubt  warn 

So  my  tie  stand  in  honest  pleasantly 

Have  glim,  says  Atwood,  make  mealless  furl  on, 

Have  sigh  to  approaches  rye  sing  from  the  sea 

Or  Harold  try  to  unblow  his  wreath  adorn. 

The  remedy  for  slovenly  articulation  involves  primarily 
the  adoption  of  a  new  attitude  toward  speech.  Unless  the 
speaker  has  a  physical  deformity  of  his  articulatory  organs, 
such  as  a  hare  lip  or  paralyzed  tongue,  he  is  perfectly  able  to 
articulate  properly  when  he  makes  an  effort  to  do  so.  But 
some  students,  who  have  grown  up  in  an  environment  where 
they  heard  little  but  slovenly  speech,  actually  feel  that  it  is 
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a  sign  of  affectation  to  articulate  clearly.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  over-precise,  pedantic  articulation,  in  which 
each  sound  appears  to  have  come,  mechanically  molded,  from 
a  machine.  In  normal  conversational  speech  some  syllables 
are  subordinated,  as  is  indicated  by  italics  in  the  following 
words:  necessary,  literature,  extraordinary,  and  interesting. 
Others  are  dropped  entirely,  as  in  mortgage,  often,  drownded, 
fore/zead,  thought,  and  brougham.  The  student  should  not 
confuse  these  conventional  pronunciations,  however,  with 
the  careless  habit  which  some  speakers  have  of  butchering 
the  language  through  sheer  indifference  or  a  lazy  unwilling- 
ness to  give  their  articulators  full  and  free  use. 


EXERCISES  FOR  DRILL 

The  following  exercises  should  be  practiced  once  or  (if  possible) 
twice  a  day,  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  establish  habits  of  care- 
ful articulation: 

1.  Read  these  tongue-twisters  aloud,  with  gradually  increasing 
speed,  as  your  articulation  attains  sureness  and  precision: 

a.  Willis  wouldn't  walk  willingly  within  winding 
windrows. 

b.  Silly  Sally  sang  and  simpered,  simpered,  smiled 
and  sang  sillily,  to  simple  Sue. 

c.  Linger  longer,  Lemuel  Lister,  lilting  limitless 
lullabies. 

d.  She  sells  sea  shells.  Shall  Sally  sell  sea  shells? 

e.  Many  a  wit  is  not  a  whit  wittier  than  Whittier. 

f.  Are  our  cars  here? 

g.  Theophilus  Thistle,  the  successful  thistle  sifter, 
in  sifting  a  sieve  full  of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  three 
thousand  thistles  through  the  thick  of  his  thumb.  Now 
if  Theophilus  Thistle,  the  successful  thistle  sifter,  in 
sifting  a  sieve  full  of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  three 
thousand  thistles  through  the  thick  of  his  thumb,  see 
that  thou,  in  sifting  a  sieve  full  of  unsifted  thistles 

*  See  also  the  exercises  for  articulation  in  Chapter  18,  pp.  505-506. 
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thrust  not  three  thousand  thistles  through  the  thick  of 
thy  thumb.  Success  to  the  successful  thistle  sifter. 

—Chester  Pond. 

h.  The  Modern  Hiawatha 

He  killed  the  noble  Mudjokivis. 
Of  the  skin  he  made  him  mittens, 
Made  them  with  the  fur  side  inside, 
Made  them  with  the  skin  side  outside, 
He,  to  get  the  warm  side  inside, 
Put  the  inside  skin  side  outside; 
He,  to  get  the  cold  side  outside, 
Put  the  warm  side  fur  side  inside. 
That's  why  he  put  the  fur  side  inside, 
Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside, 
Why  he  turned  them  inside  outside. 

—Anonymous. 

2.  Read  the  following  words  aloud  to  a  person  standing  fifty 
feet  away,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  distinguish  readily  between 
the  paired  terms: 


adapt adopt 

amplitude aptitude 

accepted excepted 

affect    effect 

ascent accent 

beeches    breeches 

ate    hate 

booths   booze 

consolation consultation 

different    diffident 

disillusion dissolution 

exalt exult 

foreboding    forbidding 

immorality   immortality 


pictures pitchers 

pleasantly   pleasantry 

practical    practicable 

precede   proceed 

scold    sold 

seminary   cemetery 

secede    succeed 


sects 


sex 


since sins 

specter scepter 

stirred    third 

wandered    wondered 

weather whether 

willow   mellow 


3.  Read  the  following  selections  aloud,  with  particular  care  in 
the  articulation  of  the  sounds.  Strive  for  purity  and  clarity  with- 
out pedantically  artificial  precision.  Read  them  as  though  you 
were  reading  to  a  friend  who  sat  near  you.  Then,  by  increasing 
the  clarity  and  precision  of  the  articulation,  but  without  added 
volume,  re-read  the  selections  so  that  they  can  be  heard  by  some- 
one fifty  feet  away: 
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The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

—Byron. 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of, 
And  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

—Shakespeare. 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more. 

—Lovelace. 

"A  man's  praise,"  said  an  ancient  philosopher,  "has 
very  musical  and  charming  accents  in  another's 
mouth,  but  it  is  very  flat  and  untunable  in  his  own." 

His  voracity  is  well  known,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  inner  angles  of  his  lips  are  curved  up- 
wards, he  carries  an  everlasting  Mephistophelean  grin 
on  his  face.  —Melville. 

Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 
In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair. 

—Milton. 

Come,  secret  sleep,  with  thy  unuttered  psalm, 
Come,  heavy  dreamless  sleep,  and  close  and  press 
Upon  mine  eyes  thy  fingers  dropping  balm. 

— C.  Rossetti. 

Night's  candles 
Are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountaintop. 

—Shakespeare. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun, 
Breathless  with  adoration. 

—Wordsworth. 


Sleep  is  a  reconciling, 
A  rest  that  peace  begets; 
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Shall  not  the  sun  rise  smiling 
When  fair  at  even  it  sets? 

—Anonymous. 


PRONUNCIATION 

Pronunciation  is  to  speaking  what  spelling  is  to  writing. 
It  is  important  not  only  for  conveying  meaning,  but  also  as 
an  index  to  educational  attainment.  However,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  speak  of  correct  pronunciation,  for  it  is  constantly 
changing,  and  the  standards  by  which  it  may  be  judged  are 
neither  definite  nor  universally  agreed  upon.  Dictionaries, 
which  are  popularly  considered  to  be  the  arbiters  of  correct 
pronunciation,  are  actually  only  its  recorders,  and  they 
sometimes  disagree  among  themselves.  The  spelling  of  words 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  indication  of  their  pronunciation,  in 
English  at  least,  as  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  single  illus- 
tration of  the  diverse  ways  of  spelling  the  sound  [sh]:  she, 
Chicago,  sure,  schist,  anxious,  consdous,  ocean,  notion,  issue, 
special,  and  mission.  Popular  usage  is  not  a  good  guide,  be- 
cause, among  the  majority  of  Americans,  due  to  dialectical 
differences,  foreign  accents,  and  sheer  indifference  to  preci- 
sion in  speech,  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  pronunci- 
ation. The  usage  of  cultivated  speakers  is  doubtless  the  best 
guide,  but  it  is  found  that  they  vary  in  pronunciation  from 
locality  to  locality  and  sometimes  even  among  themselves  in 
a  given  territory. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  there  are  no 
standards  by  which  the  individual  may  govern  his  pronuncia- 
tion. The  following  reasonable  requirements  ought  to  be 
met  by  every  careful  speaker: 

1.  Know  what  the  sounds  of  English  speech  are,  and  learn 
to  think  of  them  in  terms  of  their  sound,  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  their  spelling. 
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2.  Strive  to  avoid  eccentricity  in  your  pronunciation.  "Be 
not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to 
put  the  old  aside." 

3.  Be  consistent  with  your  own  practice  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  having  two  or  more  acceptable  pronunciations. 

4.  Decide  upon  your  pronunciation  of  words  upon  the 
basis  of  the  practice  of  cultivated  speakers  of  your  locality, 
and  the  recommendation  of  a  good  dictionary.  If  you  must 
differ  from  one  or  both  of  these  guides  to  acceptable  pro- 
nunciation, have  some  better  reason  than  mere  ignorance  of 
what  the  best  practice  is. 

The  sounds  of  English.  The  number  of  vowel  sounds 
commonly  used  in  English  speech  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen;  the  number  of  consonants  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five;  and  the  number  of  diphthongs 
at  five  or  six.  Thus  the  estimates  of  phoneticians  as  to  the 
number  of  speech  sounds  commonly  used  in  English  vary 
from  forty  to  fifty.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  fifty  sounds  are  used  by  only  the  most  care- 
ful and  discriminative  speakers,  whereas  most  Americans 
use  not  more  than  forty  distinct  sounds  in  their  speech.  Ob- 
viously the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  English  alphabet,  some 
of  which  merely  repeat  the  sounds  of  others  (c  is  s  or  k;  qu  is 
kw;  x  is  ks,  gz,  ksh,  gzh,  z,  or  sh),  are  not  adequate  for  iden- 
tifying these  forty  common  speech  sounds. 

There  are  two  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  One  is  to 
use  diactritical  markings  over  English  letters,  as  do  most 
dictionaries.  This  method  is  very  fully  and  ably  described  in 
"A  Guide  to  Pronunciation,"  Webster's  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary, Fifth  Edition,  pp.  vii-xix.  Every  student  of  the  English 
language  would  profit  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
these  pages.  This  method  of  indicating  pronunciation  is 
often  preferred  on  the  grounds  of  its  simplicity  and  con- 
venience. However,  its  convenience  may  be  doubted  when 
it  is  considered  that  sixty-six  different  symbols  are  used  by 
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the  Webster's  dictionaries  to  indicate  English  pronunciation. 
The  other  alternative  is  to  use  a  phonetic  alphabet  to  indi- 
cate the  sounds.  This  has  the  advantage  of  employing  only 
one  symbol  for  each  sound  unit. 

Study  the  symbols  in  the  phonetic  key,  which  follows, 
until  you  are  able  to  produce  and  hear  each  one  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  pure  sound. 


Consonants 

as  in  "pen" 
as  in  "bat" 
as  in  "tag" 
as  in  "dam" 
as  in  "kin" 
as  in  "get" 


[p] 

[b] 
W 
[d] 

W 

fe] 

[m]  as  in  "may" 

as  in  "now" 
as  in  "sing" 
as  in  "for" 
as  in  "vim" 
as  in  "thin" 
as  in  "then" 
as  in  "son" 
as  in  "zinc" 
as  in  "she" 
as  in  "azure' 
as  in  "low" 
as  in  "rear" 
[w]   as  in  "will" 
[j]     as  in  "you" 
[h]   as  in  "hot" 


w 

[n] 
M 

M 
P] 

m 
w 
w 

m 

[3] 

[i] 


The  Phonetic  Key 

Vowels 

as  in  "machine" 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 

as  in 


P] 
M 

[e] 

[ae] 
[a] 
[a] 

m 

M 

M 
M 

[o] 

h] 

M 


'it" 

'chaotic" 

'bet" 

'at" 

'ask" 

'cut" 

'aware"  (first  vowel) 

'third" 

'rule" 

'pull" 

'hotel" 

'ought" 

'sorry" 

'father" 


Diphthongs 


[ei]    as  in  "day" 

[ai]    as  in  "ice" 

[ou]  as  in  "go" 

[au]  as  in  "house" 

[oi]    as  in  "joy" 

[ju]   as  in  "use" 

Problems  in  Pronunciation.  Pronunciation  involves  (i) 
acceptable  articulation  of  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  conso- 
nants; (2)  correct  accentuation  of  syllables;  and  (3)  the  cor- 
rect modification  and  combination  of  sounds  as  they  are 
found  in  groups.  The  first  two  factors  deal  with  the  pronun- 
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ciation  of  individual  words;  the  third  with  words  in  sen- 
tences. A  few  words  change  their  pronunciation  markedly  in 
different  contexts,  and  in  general  the  problem  of  pronun- 
ciation is  more  difficult  when  the  individual's  attention  is 
directed  to  an  entire  sentence  than  when  it  is  centered  upon 
a  single  word. 

Improvement  in  pronunciation  may  be  secured  through 
drill  on  lists  of  words  frequently  mispronounced,  and  upon 
sentences  containing  difficult  words.  The  improvement  will 
be  continuous  and  permanent  if  the  student  acquires  the 
habit  of  listening  carefully  to  the  pronunciation  of  culti- 
vated speakers,  and  of  using  the  dictionary  freely  when  in 
doubt. 

Words  frequently  mispronounced.  Look  up  the  preferred 
pronunciation  of  these  words  in  a  dictionary  specified  by 
your  instructor.  Rewrite  the  words  in  phonetic  symbols  or 
with  diacritical  markings  indicating  their  pronunciation. 
Afterwards  the  class  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  for  a 
"pronounce-a-down,"  which  is  conducted  similarly  to  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  bee.  Each  word  as  it  is  to  be  pronounced 
may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard,  or  shown  upon  a  card, 
or  the  students  may  read  the  words  from  the  text. 

amenable 

apparatus 

arraign 

aspirant 

banal 

bathos 

bravado 

breeches 

buoy 

bureaucracy 

chastisement 

chicanery 

circumvent 

column 


abdomen 

abstract  (n) 

abstract  (v) 

accessible 

accessories 

acclimate 

address  (n) 

address  (v) 

admirable 

adult 

alias 

allies 

almond 

amateur 


combatant 

comparable 

condolence 

consummate 

corral 

coupon 

coyote 

credence 

culinary 

data 

debut 

debutante 

despicable 

dirigible 
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disingenuous 

dissoluble 

drought 

eccentric 

effigy 

enervate 

era 

err 

errant 

exhortation 

exquisite 

extraordinarily 

February 

financier 

forehead 

fortuitously 

gallant 

genuine 

gesture 

glacier 

glazier 

government 

gratis 

greasy 

Greenwich 

grimace 

hearth 

heather 

henna 

Himalayan 

hyacinth 

impious 

incentive 

incision 

incognito 

incomparable 

incontrovertible 

inculcate 

indecorous 

indisputable 

inexplicable 


inquiry 

insensate 

insolvent 

insuperable 

insurmountable 

interpolate 

intransigeant 

introversion 

inveigle 

irreparable 

isolate 

Italian 

laggard 

legend 

litany 

lucre 

lucubrate 

lugubrious 

luscious 

luxuriate 

lyceum 

lyricism 

magazine 

maladministration 

malady 

melody 

menu 

mime 

mischievous 

mission 

nausea 

nauseate 

nomenclature 

nonchalant 

nonpareil 

nostalgia 

novitiate 

nucleus 

nutrient 

obligatory 

opportune 


opulent 

orchestra 

pamphlet 

penalize 

pianist 

pianoforte 

poignant 

precedence 

prestige 

pretense 

pseudonym 

pyramidal 

recalcitrant 

recluse 

research 

respectively 

respite 

robust 

role 

romance 

rosin 

rouge 

roulette 

rusticity 

sadistic 

salient 

salon 

sapphire 

schism 

senile 

sergeant 

serpentine 

serum 

shibboleth 

sieve 

slough 

sonorous 

sovereignty 

sponge 

status 

statute 
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suppliant 

twelfth 

variegate 

tableau 

twopenny 

vehicle 

taciturn 

ubiquitous 

vestige 

tactics 

uncleanly 

victuals 

tapestry 

uncouth 

wainscot 

tautology 

unequivocable 

writhe 

termagant 

unerring 

wroth 

tertiary 

vagary 

youths 

tragedy 

vagrancy 

zoology 

tune 

valet 

SENTENCE  EXERCISES 


Prepare  to  read  the  following  sentences  aloud.  Look  up  any 
words  of  which  you  do  not  know  the  pronunciation.  These  sen- 
tences may  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  "pronounce-a-down"  exercise. 

1.  The  senile  financier  smiled  lugubriously  as  he  patted  his 
abdomen  and  related  the  saga  of  his  financial  transactions. 

2.  With  a  grimace  of  disapprobation,  the  audacious  and  disin- 
genuous consul  contemptuously  dismissed  all  considerations  of 
constitutionality. 

3.  David  Brown,  alias  "The  Coyote,"  continued  his  depreda- 
tions with  consummate  bravado,  until  an  envelope  containing  a 
description  of  his  machinations  was  addressed  to  the  police. 

4.  The  amateur  athlete  went  to  the  reference  library  to  secure 
a  treatise  on  zoology. 

5.  The  affable  conductor  admitted  the  recluse  gratis,  for  he 
sympathized  with  his  malady. 

6.  The  blackguard  who  stole  the  brooch  deserves  chastisement 
for  his  despicable  chicanery. 

7.  The  allied  forces  tried  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  com- 
batants who  were  trapped  in  the  depot. 

8.  The  evidence  is  incongruous,  incomparable,  irrelevant,  un- 
intelligible, and  inexplicable;  nevertheless,  it  is  incontrovertible, 
indisputable,  and  consequently  irrepressible. 

9.  Statistics  indicate  that  factories  producing  farinacious  pro- 
duce have  suffered  from  misrepresentation  and  maladministra- 
tion. 
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10.  The  impenetrability  of  matter  and  the  immateriality  of 
mind  lead  us  to  demur  at  any  anthropomorphic  explanation  of 
divinity  as  being  supererogatory,  arbitrary,  and  unjustifiable. 

11.  The  poignant  magazine  serial  told  of  mischievous  chican- 
ery, ephemeral  despair,  the  decadence  of  decorum,  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  condolence,  the  truculent  and  querulous  vagaries  of  senil- 
ity, the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  heroine,  the  despicable  machi- 
nations of  the  villain,  and  the  hero's  timely  arrival  in  a  dirigible. 

12.  The  inclement  weather  of  February  caused  them  to  ex- 
plore the  greasy  resources  of  a  cafeteria  in  Greenwich  Village. 

13.  Discoursing  volubly  of  exhortatory  communiques  designed 
to  allay  the  avalanche  of  genuine  discontent,  they  were  attracted 
by  a  placard  announcing  a  lyceum  lecture  in  the  museum  by  a 
fortitudinous  aspirant  for  an  intransigeant  solution  of  economic 
inequalities. 

14.  The  glazier  soldered  a  hook  to  use  in  ascending  the  glacier. 

15.  Diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and  cerebral  hemorrhages  are  mis- 
chievous maladies. 

16.  His  annihilation  by  drowning  had  an  enervating  influence 
on  his  destitute  relatives,  and  put  a  quietus  to  their  hopes. 

17.  Literature,  zoology,  geography,  history,  and  biology  should 
all  be  included  in  a  well-rounded  education. 

18.  Do  you  have  the  data  on  the  amateur  operation  of  the 
apparatus? 

19.  The  advertisement  specifically  exhorted  readers  on  the 
duty  of  patronizing  sellers  of  delectable  viands  and  victuals. 

20.  The  pianist  could  not  be  inveigled  to  play  the  pianoforte. 

21.  The  research  he  conducted  into  the  resources  of  the  cauli- 
flower and  almond  merchants  made  them  wroth,  but  brought 
him  general  prestige. 

22.  Lovers  of  romance  are  seldom  critical  of  the  incongruous 
mixture  of  pathos  and  bathos  which  so  frequently  constitutes  the 
histrionic  menu  of  contemporary  theaters. 

23.  The  impious  brigand  pursued  his  sublunary  chicanery  in 
the  very  shadows  of  the  cathedral,  despite  the  severe  sacerdotal 
castigation  he  had  endured. 

24.  The  simultaneity  and  the  congruity  of  the  allied  attack 
indicates  the  indisputably  authoritative  character  of  the  com- 
manding officer's  status. 
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25.  Stealthily  and  ignominiously  the  hoodlum  leapt  into  the 
foliage. 

26.  A  mature  adult  ought  to  disavow  any  decision  which  might 
connote  collusion  with  the  coupon  racket. 

27.  After  the  suspect  had  been  indicted  and  arraigned,  the 
judge  convicted  him  of  the  misdemeanors  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plaint. 

28.  The  precocious  prodigy  was  able  to  circumvent  the  nefar- 
ious designs  of  the  lying  youths. 

29.  The  narrator  of  Italian  legends  and  provocative  sagas  will 
find  his  complacency  upset  by  the  blase  critiques  of  the  literary 
clique. 

30.  The  sight  of  the  gibbet  paralyzed  the  supine  and  abject 
valet,  although  he  had  not  winced  before  the  guillotine. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

a.  Harrison  M.  Karr,  Chapter  VIII,  "Articulation  and  Enuncia- 
tion," and  Chapter  IX,  "Pronunciation,"  in  Your  Speaking  Voice 
(Glendale  Printers,  Glendale,  California,  1938).  Mr.  Karr's  chap- 
ters are  given  unusual  interest  by  the  great  number  of  letters 
which  he  includes  from  motion  picture  stars,  actors,  radio  artists, 
and  noted  speakers,  telling  of  the  methods  by  which  they  trained 
their  voices  and  developed  good  articulation  and  pronunciation. 

b.  Thomas  A.  Knott,  "How  the  Dictionary  Determines  What 
Pronunciations  to  Use,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXI 
(February,  1935),  pp.  1-10.  The  general  editor  of  the  Merriam 
Webster  dictionaries  discusses  the  problems  of  ascertaining  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  methods  of  solving  them. 

c.  Wayland  Maxfield  Parrish,  Chapter  IV,  "The  Teacher's 
Pronunciation,"  in  The  Teacher's  Speech  (Harper,  1939).  A  thor- 
ough, non-technical  discussion  of  the  problems  of  pronunciation, 
with  descriptions  of  and  exercises  for  each  of  the  sounds  used  in 
English  speech. 

d.  C.  K.  Thomas,  "Recent  Discussions  of  Standardization  in 
American  Pronunciation,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
XIII  (November,  1927),  pp.  442-457.  Dr.  Thomas  reviews  the 
difficulties  of  finding  one  universally  accepted  standard  for 
American  pronunciation. 
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e.  Robert  West,  Chapter  XV,  "Pronunciation  and  Articula- 
tion," in  Purposive  Speaking  (Macmillan,  1925).  In  Dr.  West's 
eminently  sensible  and  non-technical  discussion  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  words  are  pronounced  differently  in  different 
contexts,  and  pleads  for  a  careful  and  conscientious  liberalism  in 
our  attitude  toward  pronunciation. 
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